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PREFACE, 


A wonp of apology is neoded for the numerous repetitions 
in the following chapters, which are due to the fact that the 
chapters were written and delivered in the form of Lectures, 

T cannot gunrantee the exactness of every word in the trans- 
lations of the cuneiform texts given in them. ‘The meaning of 
individual words may at times be more precisely defined by the 
discovery of faller materials, even where it has been supposed 
that their signification has been fixed with certainty, The same 
fate has befallen the interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and is still more likely to befall a progressive study liko 
Assyrian. 

How rapidly progressive the latter is, may be gathered from 
the number of contributions to our knowledge of Babylonian 
religion made since the following Lectures were in the hands of 
the printer. Prof. Tiele, in a Paper entitled, “De Beteekenia 


~ yan Ea en zijn Verhouding tot Maruduk en Nabu,” has tried to 


show that Ea was originally connected with the fire; Mr, Pinches 
has published a late Babylonian text in the Babylonian Record, 
from which it appears that the esrd, or “ tithe," was paid to the 
temple of the Sun-god nob only by individuals, but also by 
towns; and Dr. Jensen, in the Zoidschrift ftir Assyriologis (ii. 1), 

has made it probable that tho askaru of the hymn translated on 
‘pp. 88, 69, was the feast of the new moon, 





vi PREFACE. 


Certain abbreviations are used in the following pages. W.A.L. 
means the five volumes of Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Avia, published by the Trustees of the British Museum; D, P. 
donotes “determinative prefix ;” and the letters D.T., R, M,, 
$. and K, refer to tablets marked accordingly in the British 
Museum. “Unnumbered” texts mean tablets which had not 
been catalogued at the time when I copied them. Words 
written in capitale denote ideographs whose true pronunciation 


ig unknown. 
A H. SAYCE, 


Qorex’s Cont, Oxronp, 
June Sth, 1887. 
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Lecrvre I, 
INTRODUOTORY. 





Tr was with considerable diffidence that I accepted the 
invitation of the Hibbert Trustees to give a course of 
Lectures on tho Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. 
‘The subject itself is new; the materials for treating it 
are still seanty and defective; and the workers in the 
field have been few. The religion of the Babylonians 
has, it is true, already attracted the attention of “the 
Father of Assyriology,” Sir Henry Rawlinson, of the 
brilliant and gifted Frangois Lenormant, of the eminent 
Dutch scholar Dr. Viele, and of Dr. Fritz Hommel, one 
of the ablest of the younger band of Assyrian students ; 
| ey apa me The th et 

in a systematic manner. The attempt, indeed, 

- is full of ditoutty. We have to build up a fabric out 

broken and half-deciphered texts, out of stray allu- 

4 | obscure references, out of monuments many 

are late and still more are of uncertain age. 

» my account of Babylonian religion may 
B 
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seem to you incomplete, if I am compelled at times to 
break off in my story or to have recourse to conjecture, 
T must crave your indulgence and ask you to remember 
the difficulties of the task, To open up new ground is 
never an easy matter, more especially when the field of 
research is vast; and a new discovery may at any 
moment overthrow the theories we have formed, or give 
new complexion to received facts, 

I may as well confess at the outset that had I known 
all the difficulties I was about to meet with, I should neyer 
have had the courage to face them. It was not until I 
‘was committed beyond the power of withdrawal that I 
began fully to realise how great they were. Unlike 
those who have addressed you before in this place, I 
have had to work upon materials at once deficient and 
fragmentary. Mine has not been the pleasant labour of 
marehalling well-ascertained facts in order, or of seleot- 
ing and arranging masses of material, the very abundance 
of which has alone caused embarrassment. On the con- 
trary, I haye had to make most of my bricks without 
straw. Here and there, indeed, parts of the subject have 
been lighted up in @ way that left little to be desired, 
but elsewhere I have had to struggle on in thick dark- 
noss or af most in dim twilight. I have felt as ina 
forest where the moon shone at times through open 
spaces in the thick foliage, but served only to make the 
surrounding gloom still more apparent, and where I 
had to search in vain for a clue that would lead me from 
ono interval of light to another, 

The sources of our information about the religion of 
the ancient Babylonians and their kinsfolk the Assyrians 
are almost wholly monumental. Beyond a few stray 
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notices in the Old Testament, and certain statements 
found in classical authors which are for the most part 
the offspring of Greek imagination, our knowledge con- 
cerning it is derived from the long-buried records of 
Nineveh and Babylon. It is from the seulptnres that 
lined the walls of the Assyrian palaces, from the inscrip- 
tions that ran across them, or from the clay tablets that 
were stored within the libraries of the great cities, that 
‘we must collect our materials and deduce our theories. 
‘Tradition is mute, or almost so; between the old Baby- 
Tonian world and our own a deep gulf yawns, across 
which we have to build a bridge by the help of texts 
| that explorers hayo disinterred and scholars have pain- 
| fully deciphered. But the study of these texts is one 
| of no ordinary difficulty. They are written in characters 
that were once pictorial, like the hieroglyphs of Egypt, 
and were intended to express the sounds of a language 
wholly different from that of the Semitic Babylonians 
and Assyrians, from whom most of our inscriptions come. 
‘The result of these two facts was two-fold. On the one 
hand, every character had more than one yalue when 
‘used phonetically to denote a syllable; on tho other 
hand, every character could be employed ideographically 
to represent an object or idea. And just as simple ideas 
could thus be represented by single characters, so com- 
_ pound ideas could be represented by a combination of 
characters, In the language of the primitive inhabitants 
‘of Babylonia, the world beyond the grave was known as 
J and was imaged as a dark subterranean region 
its of the dead kept watch over hoards 
gold. But the word Ardli was not 
cally, nor was it denoted by a single 
B2 
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ideograph; the old Chaldean chose rather to represent 
it by three separate characters which would literally 
mean ‘the house of the land of death.” 

When the Babylonians or Assyrians desired that what 
they wrote should be read easily, they adopted devices 
which enabled them to overcome the cumbersome obsour- 
ity of their system of writing. A historical inscription, 
for example, may be read with little difficulty; it is 
only our ignorance of the signification of particular 
words which is likely to cause us trouble in deciphering 
its meaning. But when we come to deal with a reli- 
gious text, the case is altogether different. Religion 
has always loved to cloak itself in mystery, and a priest- 
hood is notoriously averse from revealing in plain lan- 
guage the secrets of which it believes itself the possessor. 
To the exoterio world it speaks in parables; the people 
that knoweth not the law is accursed. The priesthood. 
of Babylonia formed no exception to the general rule, 
As we shill see, it was a priesthood at once powerful 
and highly organised, the parallel of which can hardly 
be found in the ancient world. We need not wonder, 
therefore, if a considerable portion of the sacred texts 
which it has bequeathed to us were intentionally mado 
difficult of interpretation; if the words of which they 
consisted were oxpressed by ideographs rather than writ- 
ten phonetically ; if characters were used with strange 
and far-fetched values, and the true pronunciation of 
divine names was carefully hidden from the uninitinted 
raultitude. 

But these are not all the difficulties that beset us 
when we endeavour to penetrate into the meaning of the 
religious texts. I have already said that the cunciform 
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system of writing was not the invention, but the heritage, 
of the Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians. The Semites 
of the historical period, those subjects of Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadnezzar who were so closely allied in blood 
and language to the Hebrews, were not the first occu- 
pants of the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. They 
had been preceded by a population which in default of 
a better name I shall term Accadian or Proto-Chaldean 
throughout theso Lectures, and which was in no wise 
related to them. The Accadians spoke an agglutinative 
language, a language, that is to say, which resembled in 
its structure the languages of the modern Finns or 
Turks, and their physiological features, so far as we can. 
trace them from the few monuments of the Accadian 
epoch that remain, differed very markedly from those of 
the Semites. It was to the Accadians that the begin- 
nings of Chaldean culture and civilisation were due. 
They were the teachers and masters of the Somites, not 
only in the matter of writing and literature, but in other 
elements of culture as well. This is a fact so startling, 
0 contrary to preconceived ideas, that it was long 
refused credence by the leading Orientalists of Europe 
who had not occupied themselves with cuneiform studies, 
‘Even to-day there are scholars, and notably one who 
| has dhfmsolf achioved success in Assyrian rescarch, who 
| still refuse to believe that Babylonian civilisation was 
| originally the creation of a race which has long since 
ij fallen into the rear rank of human progress, But un- 
Tess the fact is admitted, it is impossible to explain tho 
gin either of the cuneiform system of writing or of 
eta mame matin 3 
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Here, then, is one of the difficulties against which the 
student of Babylonian religion has to contend. We 
have to distinguish the Accadian and the Semitic ele- 
ments which enter into it, as well as the mixture which 
the meeting of these elements brought about, We have 
to determine what texts are Accadian, what are Semitic, 
what, finally, are due to a syncretic admixture of the two. 
What makes the task one of more than ordinary difficulty 
is the fact that, like Latin in the Middle Agos, the dead 
or dying Accadian became a sacred language among the 
Semitic priesthood of a later period. Not only was it 
considered necessary to the right performance of the 
ritual that genuinely old Accadian texts should be 
recited in their original language and with a correct 
pronunciation, but new texts were composed in the 
extinct idiom of Accad which bore the samo linguistic 
relation to the older ones as the Latin compositions of 
the medisyal monks bear to the works of the Latin 
fathers. Unfortunately, in the present state of our 
knowledge, it is sometimes impossible to tell to which of 
these two classes of texts a document belongs, and yet 
upon the right determination of the question may depend 
also the right determination of the development of Baby- 
lonian religion. 

‘The Accadian element in this religion is productive 
of yot another difficulty, As we shall sec, a large pro- 
portion of the deities of the Babylonian faith had their 
first origin in the beliefs of the Accadian people, The 
names by which they were addressed, however, were 
usually written ideographically, not phonetically, after 
the fashion of the Accadian soribes, and the reading of 
these names is consequently often uncertain. Even ifa 
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gloss happens to inform us of the correct reading of one 
of these names, it by no means follows that we thereby 
know how to read its later Semitic equivalent, The 
Semites continued to represent the names of the gods by 
the same ideographs that had been used by their Acca- 
dian predecessors, but in most cases they naturally gave 
them a different pronunciation. Hven now, when the 
study of Assyrian has so far advanced that the Hebrow 
lexicographer is able to call in its help in determining 
the meaning of Hebrew words, and when an ordinary 
historical inscription can be read with almost as much 
facility as a page of the Old Testament, we are still 
‘ignorant of the trae namo of one of the chief Assyrian 
divinities. The name of Adar, commonly assigned by 
Assyriologists to the Assyrian war-god, has little else 
to rest upon except the fact that Adrammelech or “king 
Adar” was the divinity in whose honour the men of 
Sepharvaim burnt their children in the fire, according 
to the second book of Kings (xvii. 81)2 And yet the 
mame is one which not only constantly occurs in tho 
Assyrian inscriptions, but also enters into the name of 
more than one Assyrian king, Can there be a better 
illustration of the difficulties which surround the student 


2 Lehmann (De Inscriptionthus cuneatis que pertinent ad Samas- 
eumukin, p. 47) has mado it probable that Adrammelech reprosentas 
‘tho gordddess Adar-malkat, “ Adar the queen,” who seems to ba identified 
‘with A or Anunit, the goddess “‘of births” (iund, W. A. 1. ii. 57, 14), 
‘and to correspond to the Somitic goddess Erfa, “the begetter.” In 
‘this case tho namo of Sennocherib’s son, Admammelech, must be cons 
fidered to be corrupt. Erfin, howover, would be an Aramaic and not 
a Ba form, if it is a Semitic word ; the Babylonian is Eritu, 
given in K 4198, 6, aa a nome of Ista, In W.A.L ii, 64, 
nd $1720, 2, Een, “the handmaiden” (WW. A. L v.19, 43), is en 
‘Aille of Zarpanit, 
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of Babylonian religion, as well as of the extent to which 
he is deserted by classical tradition ? 

As with the name which we provisionally read Adar, 
so also is it with the name which we provisionally read 
Gisdhubar. Gisdhubar was the hero of the great Chaldean 
epic, into the eleventh book of which was woven the 
story of the Deluge; he had been the fire-god of the 
Accadians before he became the solar hero of Semitic 
legend; and there are grounds for thinking that Mr. 
George Smith was right in secing in him the prototype 
of the Biblical Nimrod. Nevertheless, the only certain 
fact about his name is that it ended in the sound cfr, 
That it was not Gisdhubar or Izdubar, however, is 
almost equally certain. This would be merely the pho- 
netic reading of the three ideographs which compose the 
name, and characters when used as ideographs were 
naturally not read phonetically? 

L have not yet finished my enumeration of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles that mect the inquirer into the 
nature and history of Babylonian religion on the very 
threshold of his researches, The worst has still to be 
mentioned. With the exception of the historical inscrip- 
tions which adorned the sculptured slabs of the Assyrian 





1 Hommel (Proc. Soe. Bib. Arch. Ap. 1866, p, 119) belioves that ho 
haa found the true reading af the namo, and a proof of ita correspond. 
ence With the Semitic Nimrod, in W. A. iv, 2, 21, 22,, 28, 3, 26, 
27, where the Semitic Namratsit answers to the name of an Accadian 
divinity which may bo read Gi-isdu-par-ra or Gis-da-parra, But from 
$949, Obv, 6, where the Sun-god ia called Lil namvatsit, it in eloar 
that namvatsit is mercly personified difficulty, being the fominine of 
the common adjective namrate, “difficult,” The Accadian divinity, 
therefore, ix the goddess of difficulty, and can havo no connection with 
‘a male Firogod. Her name should probably bo read Giib-birma, a 
derivative from gi}, the Acadian form of gig, “diffeult.” 
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palaces or wore inscribed on clay cylinders buried at the 
angles of a royal building, our documentary materials con- 
sist entirely of clay tablets covered with minute charactors. 
In Assyria, the tablets were baked in the kiln after being 
inscribed ; for this purpose holes were made in the clay 
to allow the escape of superfluons moisture, and the fear 
of fracture prevented the tablets from being of a great 
size. In the more southern climate of Babylonia, the 
tablets were generally dried in the sun, the result being 
‘the disintegration of the clay in the course of centurics, 
the surface of the brick being sometimes reduced to 
powder, while at other times the whole brick has been 
shivered into atoms But apart from the records of 
“the banking firm” of the Egibi family, which carriod on 
its business from the time of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
predecessors to that of Darius Hystaspis, we possess as 
yet comparatively few of the tablets that once stocked 
the libraries of Babylonia and must still be lying buried 
bencath the ground. The main bulk of our collection 
comes from the great library of Nineveh, which occupied 
one of the upper rooms in the palace of Assur-bani-pal 
at Kouyunjik. It stood within the precincts of the 
| temple of Nobo,' and its walls were lined with shelves, 
on which were laid the clay books of Assyria or the rolls 
of papyrus which haye long since perished.? The library 


+ W.A.L if, 36, 27: “I placed (the old tablets and papyri) fn the 
chamber of the temple of Nebo, his lord, which is in Nineveh,” 
‘namari, ot “observatory,” on the contrary, was the “tower” 
temple of Istar, whose construction and dimensions are described 


intoresting but unfortunately mutilated text (S 1894), Ite 
th, we are told, was 154} cubite. 


Por the papyrus, frequently mentioned in the eolophons of Assuc- 
tablets, undor the name of o1s-11-KNv-S1, or “gms of guid- 
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consisted for the most part of copies or editions of older 
works that had been brought from Babylonia, and dili- 
gently copied by numerous scribes, like the ‘proverbs of 
Solomon which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
copied out.”? The library had been transferred from 
Calah by Sennacherib towards the latter part of his 
reign,* but the larger portion of the collection was got 
together by Assur-bani-pal, the son of Esar-haddon, and 
the Sardanapallos of the Greeks. He was the first, 
indeed we may say the only, Assyrian monarch who 
really eared for literature and learning, His predecessors 
had been men of war; if they established libraries, it 
was only from imitation of their more cultivated neigh- 
bours in Babylonia, and a desire to remain on good 
terms with the powerful classes of scribes and priests. 
But Assur-bani-pal, with all his luxury and love of dis- 
play—or perhaps by reason of it—was a genuine lover 
of books, When rebellion had been quelled in Baby- 
lonia, and the Babylonian cities had been taken by storm, 
the spoil that was most acceptable to the Assyrian king 
were the written volumes that their libraries contained. 





ing,” sec my remarks in the Zeitschrift fiér Keilschrififorechung, it 
3, p. 208, Another ideographic name was Gre-z0, “vegetable of know- 
ledge" (W.A.T. ii. $6, 11), Tho Assyrian name was are, literally 
“loaf,” BQ, iii. Reve 7. Grotxeio41 was pronounced liu or Ziow in 
Assyrian, the Hebrew luokh, of which the Assyrian Zavu is another 
form. 

1 Prov, xxv. be 

4 Nobozuqub-yukin, who wns chief librarian from tho 6th year of 
Sargon (IAC, 716) to the 22nd year of Sennacherib (B.C, 684), does 
not seem to have quitted Calsh, So far as wo know, the first work 
‘written under his ditvction had been a copy of a text of the standard 
work on sstrology, “The Illumination of Bol,” which had boon brought 
from Babylon to the library at Calah, 
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No presént could be sent him which he yalued more 
than some old text from Erech or Ur or Babylon. But 
naturally it was the works which related to Assyria, or 
to the special studies of its royal masters, that were most 
sought after. Tho Assyrian carod little for the annalistio 
records of the Babylonian kings, or for the myths and 
legends which enveloped the childhood of the Babylonian 
cities and contained no reference to things Assyrian ; it 
‘was only where the interest of the story extended beyond 
‘the frontiers of Babylonia, or where the religious texts 
held a place in the ritual of the Assyrian priesthood, 
that it was thought worth while to transport them toa 
northern home. If the theology was Assyrian as well 
as Babylonian, or if a legend was os popular in Assyria 
as it had been in Babylonia, or if, finally, a branch of 
study had a special attraction for Assyrian readers, 
the works embodying these subjects were transferred 
to the library of Nineveh, and there re-edited by the 
Assyrian scribes. Hence it is that certain sides of the 
‘old theology are represented so fully in Assyrian litera- 
ture, while other sides are not represented at all; hence, 
too, it is that the drawers of the British Museum are 
filled with tablots on the pseudo-science of omens which 
hhaye little save a philological importance attaching to 
‘them. 

‘The library was open, it would seem, to all comers, 
and Assur-bani-pal did his utmost to attract “readers” 
_ to the “inspection” and study of the books it contained. 
‘the literary age of Assyria was short-lived. Even 
Assur-bani-pol died, the mighty empire he had 
was tottering to its fall. Egypt hud been lost 
ever; Babylonia was clamouring for indepen- 
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denee; and the semi-barbarous nations of the north and 
east were threatening its borders. Ere the century 
closed, Nineveh was taken by its enemies, and its palaces 
sacked and destroyed. 

The library of Kouyunjik shared in the common over- 
throw. Its papyri and leathern scrolls were burned 
with fire, and its clay books fell in shattered confusion 
among the ruins below. There they lay for more than 
two thousand years, covered by the friendly dust of de- 
caying bricks, until Sir A. H. Layard discovered the 
old library and revealed its contents to the world of 
to-day, His excavations have been followed by those of 
Mr, George Smith and Mr, Hormuzd Rassam, and the 
greater portion of Assur-bani-pal’s library is now in the 
British Museum. It is out of its age-worn fragments 
that the story I have to tell in this course of Lectures 
has been mainly put together, 

But the sketch I have given of its history is sufficient 
to show how hard such a task must necessarily bo. In 
the first place, the library of Nineveh was only one of 
the many libraries which once existed in the cities of 
Assyria and Babylonia. Its founders never aimed at 
completeness, or intended to deposit in it more than a 
portion of the ancient literature of Babylonia. Then, 
further, even this literature was not always copied in 
full. From time to time the text is broken off, and tho 
words “lacuna” or “recent fracture” appear upon the 
tablet. The original text, it is clear, was not perfect ; 
the tablet which was copied had been injured, and was 
thus no longer legible throughout. Such indications, 
however, of the faultiness of the editio princeps are a 
good proof that the Assyrian scribes did their best to 
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reproduce it with accuracy, and that if they failed to do 
80 it wae through no fault of their own, But they did 
fail sometimes, The Babylonian forms of the cuneiform 
characters are often hard to read, and there was no 
standard official script in Babylonia such as there was in 
Assyria. Edueation was not in the hands of a single 
class, as was the case in the latter country; most Buby- 
Jonians could read and write, and consequently the forms 
of handwriting found upon their monuments are almost 
as numerous as in the modern world. Hence it is that 
the Assyrian copyist sometimes mistook a Babylonian 
character, and represented it by a wrong equivalent. 
The most serious result, however, of the fact that the 
library of Nineveh mainly consisted of terra-cotta tablets, 
broken and scattered in wild confusion when the city was 
destroyed, still remains to be told. The larger propor- 
tion of the texts we have to use are imperfect. Many 
of them are made up of small fragments, which have 
Teen pieced together by the patient labour of the As- 
syrian scholars in the British Museum. In other cases, 
only a fragment, not unfrequently a minute fragment, 
of a text has been preserved. Often, therefore, we come 
across a text which would seem to throw an important 
light on some department of Assyrian thought and life 
if only wo had tho cluo to its meaning, but the text is 
broken just where that clue would have been found. 
‘This fragmentary character of our documents, in fact, is 
not only tantalising to the student, but it may be the 
enuse of eerious error, Where we have only fragments 
of a text, it is not impossible that we may wholly mis- 
conceive their relation and meaning, and so build theories 
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of the tablet would overthrow. This is especially the 
case in the province of religion and mythology, where it 
is so easy to put a false construction upon isolated pas- 
sages, the context of which must be supplied from con- 
jecture. Woe know from experience what strange inter- 
pretations have been imposed upon passages of the Bible 
that have been torn from their context; the student of 
Babylonian religion must therefore be forgiven if the 
condition in which his materials have reached him should 
at times lead him astray. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that the fragmentary condition of our texts makos 
the work of the decipherer much harder than it would 
otherwise be, A new word or an obscure phrase is often 
made perfectly intelligible by the context; but where 
this fails us, all interpretation must necessarily be uncer- 
tain, if not impossible. 

There is yet another difficulty connected with our 
needful dependence upon the broken tablets of Assur- 
bani-pal’s library—a difficulty, however, that would not 
be felt except by the student of Babylonian religion. 
None of the tablets that are derived from it are older 
than the eighth century before our era; how then are 
wo to determine the relative ages of the various religious 
or mythological documents which are embodied in them ? 
It is true that we are generally told to what library of 
Babylonia the original text belonged, but we look in 
yain for any indication of date. And yot an approxi- 

accurate chronology is absolutely indispensable 
for a history of religion and religious ideas. If, indeed, 
wo could explore the Babylonian libraries themselves, 
there would be a better chance of our discovering the 
relative antiquity of the documents they may still con- 
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tain. But at present this is impossible, and except in a 
fow instances we haye to be content with the copies of 
the older documents which were made by the Assyrian 
scribes. 

Tam bound to confess that the difficulty is a very 
formidable one. It was not until I had begun to test 
the theories hitherto put forward regarding the develop- 
ment of Babylonian religion, and had tried to see what 
could be fairly deduced from the texts themselves, that I 
realised how formidable it actually was. ‘There is only 
one way of meeting it, It is only by a process of care- 
fal and cautious induction, by noting every indication of 
date, whether linguistic or otherwise, which a text may 
offer, by comparing our materials one with another, and 
ealling in the help of what we have recently learnt about 
Babylonian history—above all, by following the method 
of nature and science in working from the known to the 
unknown—that it is possible to arrive at any conclusions 
atall, If, therefore, I shall seem in the course of these 
Lectures to speak less positively about the early develop- 
ment of Babylonian theology than my predecessors in 
the same field have done, or than I should have done 
myself a few years ago, let it be borne in mind that the 
fault lies not in me but in the want of adequate materials, 
It is useless to form theories which may be overthrown 
es. 


» Boke I fear, I have done little elso thon lay before 
you a dreary catalogue of the difficulties and obstacles 
“that moot tho historian of Babylonian religion at the 
of his inquiry. If the picture had no other 
were little or nothing to counterbalance 
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the difficulties, we might as well admit that the time for 
investigating the theological conceptions of the ancient 
Babylonians and Assyrians had not yet come, and that 
we must be content to leave the subject where it was 
left by Sir H. Rawlinson nearly thirty years ago. For- 
tunately, however, this is not the case. Mutilated and 
broken as they are, we still have texts sufficient to 
enable us at all events to sketch the outlines of Baby- 
lonian theology—nay, from time to time to fill them in as 
well. The Babylonians were not content with merely 
editing their ritual and religious hymns or their myths 
about the gods and heroes; they also compiled commen- 
taries and explanatory text-books which gave philological 
and other information about the older religious literature ; 
they drew up lists of the deities and their various titles ; 
they described the temples in which their images were 
placed, and the relation of the differont members of the 
divine hierarchy one to another. They even showed an 
interest in the gods of other countries, and the names 
given by neighbouring nations to divinities which they 
identified with their own are at times recorded. It is 
true that many of the sacred texts were so written as to 
be intelligible only to the initiated; but the initiated 
were provided with keys and glosses, many of which are 
in our hands. In some respects, therefore, we are better 
off than the ordinary Babylonian himself would have 
been. We can penetrate into the real meaning of docu- 
ments which to him were a sealed book. Nay, more 
than this. The researches that have been mado during 
the last. half-century into the creeds and beliefs of the 
nations of the world both past and present, have given 
usa clue to the interpretation of these documents which 
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even the initiated priests did not possess. We can guess 
at the origin and primary meaning of rites und cere- 
monies, of beliefs and myths, which the Babylonians 
knew of only in their later form and under their tradi- 
tional guise, To them, Gisdhubar, the hero of their great 
epic, was but a champion and conqueror of old time, 
whose deeds were performed on the soil of Babylonia, 
and whose history was as real as that of the sovereigns 
of their own day. We, on the contrary, can penetrate 
beneath the myths which have grown up around his 
name, and can discover in him the lineaments of a solar 
hero who was himself but the transformed descendant 
of a humbler god of fire. 

Tn ppite, however, of the aids that have been provided 
for the modern student among the relics of the great 
library of Nineveh, his two chief difficulties still remain : 
the fragmentary charactor of his materials and his igno- 
xance of the true chronology of the larger portion of them. 
‘This last is the most serious difficulty of all, since 
recent discoveries haye so enlarged our ideas of the anti- 
quity of Babylonian civilisation, and have so revolu- 
" tionised the views into which wo had comfortably settled 
down, that our conclusions on the development of Baby- 
- Tonian religion must be complotely modified. At the risk, 
‘therefore, of making this first Lecture a dull and unin- 
one, and of seeming to wander from the subject 
upon which I have been called to speak, I must enter 

some details ax to the early history of the population 



















d ‘ani htory of Bbsloia could be already 
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traced in its main outlines. By combining the state- 
ments of classical authors with the data furnished by 
such early monuments as we possessed, a consistent 
scheme seemed to haye been made out. About threo 
thousand years before our cra, it was supposed, tho 
smaller states which occupied the fertile plain of Baby- 
Tonia wore united into a single monarchy, the capital of 
which was “Ur of the Chaldees,” the modern Mugheir, 
on the western side of the Euphrates. The whole country 
was at this period under the domination of the Accadians, 
though the Semitie nomad and trader were already 
beginning to make their appearance. It was divided 
into two provinces, the northern called Accad, and the 
southern Sumer or Shinar, in which two soparato, though 
closely allied, dialects were spoken. Now and again, 
however, the two provinces were independent of one ano- 
ther, and there were even times when the smaller states 
comprised in them successfully re-asserted their former 
freedom. About 2000 B.C., the Accadian was gradually 
superseded by the Semite, and before long the Accadian 
language itself became extinct, remaining only as tho 
sacred and learned language of religion and law. The 
rise of Semitic supremacy was marked by the reigns of 
Sargon I, and his son Naram-Sin, who established their 
seat at Accad, near Sippara, where they founded an 
important library, and from wheneo they led military 
expeditions as far westward as the Mediterranean Sea. 
Tho overthrow of Sargon’s dynasty, however, was soon 
brought about through the conquest of Babylonia by 
Khammuragas, a Kosswan from the mountains of Elam. 
He made Babylon for the first time the capital of the 
country, and founded a dynasty whose rule lasted for 
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several centuries. Before the Kosswan conquest, the 
Babylonian system of religion was already complete. 
It emanated from the primitive Accadian population, 
though it was afterwards adopted and transformed by 
their Semitic successors. It was originally Shamanistic, 
like the native religions of the Siberians or Lapps. 
‘The sorcerer took the place of the priest, magical incan- 
tations the place of a ritual, and innumerable spirits the 
place of gods. By degrees, however, these earlier con- 
ceptions became modified ; a priesthood began to establish 
itself; and as a necessary consequence some of the cle- 
mental spirits were raised to the rank of deities. The 
old magical incantations, too, gave way to hymns in 
honour of the new gods, among whom the Sun-god was 
specially prominent, and these hy:ns came in time to 
form a collection similar to that of the Hindu Rig-Veda, 
and were accounted equally sacred. This process of 
religions deyclopment was assisted by the Semitic oceu- 
ee, an. The Semites brought with them 
| new theological With them the Sun-god, 
| two-fold aspect of benefactor and destroyer, was 
object of worship, all other deities being 


e stood his female double and reflection, the 
fertility, who was found again under yarious 
and titles at the side of every other deity. The 
“these Semitic religions conceptions with the 
creed of Accad produced a state-religion, 
d over and directed by a powerful priesthood, 
utinued more or less unaltered down to the 
neazar and his successors, It was this 
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into their home on the banks of the Tigris, where it 
underwent one or two modifications, in all essential 
respects, however, remaining unchanged. 

Now there is much in this neat and self-consistent 
account of Babylonian religion which rests on the autho- 
rity of the cuneiform documents, and about which there- 
fore there is no room for dispute. But the inferences 
which have been drawn from the facts presented by these 
cuneiform documents, as well as the general theory by 
which the inferences have been compacted together into 
a consistent whole, are, it must be remembered, inferences 
and theory only. Owing to tho fragmentary naturo of 
the evidence, it has been necessary to supplement the 
deficiencies of the record by assumptions for which there 
is no documentary testimony whatever. The dates which 
form the skeleton, as it were, of the whole theory, have 
been derived from Greck and Latin writers. While 
certain portions of the scheme have been definitely 
acquired by scionce, since they embody monumental facts, 
other portions are destitute of any other foundation than 
the combinatory powers of modern scholars. The scheme, 
therefore, must be regarded as a mere working hypothesis, 
as one of those provisional theories which science is con- 
stantly compelled to put forward in order to co-ordinate 
and combine the facts known at the time, but which 
must give way to other hypotheses as new facts are dis- 
covered which do not harmonise with the older expla- 
nations. It not unfrequently happens that a hypothesis 
which has served its purpose well enough by directing 
research into a particular channel, and which after all is 
partially correct, may be overthrown by the discovery of 
a single new fact, Such has been the fate of the theory 
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as to the development of Babylonian religion which I 
have been describing above. 

‘The single fact which has shaken it to its yery founda- 
tions is the discovery of the date to which the reign of 
Sargon of Accad must be assigned. Tho last king of 
of Babylonia, Nabonidos, had antiquarian tastes, and 
busied himself not only with the restoration of the old 
temples of his country, but also with the disinterment of 
the memorial cylinders which their builders and restorers 
had buried beneath their foundations. It was known 
that the great temple of the Sun-god at Sippara, where 
the mounds of Abu-Habba now mark its remains, had 
‘been originally erected by Naram-Sin the son of Sargon, 
and attempts had been already made to find the records 
which, it was assumed, he had entombed under its 
angles, With true antiquarian zeal, Nabonidos continued 
the search, and did not desist until, like the Dean and 
Chapter of some modern cathedral, he had lighted upon 
“tho foundation-stone” of Naram-Sin himself. This 
**foundation-stone,” he tells us, had been seen by none 
of his prodecossors for 3200 years, In the opinion, 
accordingly, of Nabonidos, a king who was curious about 
the past history of his country, and whose royal position 
gave him the best possible opportunities for learning 
all that could be known about it, Naram-Sin and his 
father Sargon I. lived $200 years before his own time, 
or 5750 B.C. 

“The date is so remote and so contrary to all our pre- 
“conceived ideas regarding the antiquity of the Babylonian 
“monarchy, that I may be excused if at first I expressed 

$08 te its acouracy. We are now accustomed to 
y with equanimity the long chronology which 
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the monuments demand for the history of Pharaonio 
Egypt, but we had also been accustomed to regard the 
history of Babylonia as beginning at the earliest in the 
third millennium before our era. Assyrian scholars had 
inherited the chronological prejudices of a former genera- 
tion, and a starveling chronology seemed to be confirmed 
by the statements of Greek writers. 

I was, however, soon forced to re-consider the reasons 
of my scepticism. The cylinder on which Nabonidos 
recounts his discovery of the foundation-stone of Naram- 
Sin was brought from the excavations of Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam in Babylonia, and explained by Mr. Pinches six 
yearsago, Soon afterwards, Mr, Pinches was fortunate 
enough to find among some other inscriptions from Baby- 
Tonia fragments of three different lists, in one of which 
the kings of Babylonia were arranged in dynasties, and 
the number of years each king reigned was stated, as 
well as the number of years the several dynasties lasted. 
An Assyrian copy of a similar list had been already dis- 
covered by Mr, George Smith, who, with his usual quick- 
ness of perception, saw that it must haye resembled the 
lists from which Bérdasos, the Greek historian of Chaldiea, 
drew the materials of his chronology; but the copy was 
80 mere a fragment that the chronological position of the 
Kings mentioned upon it was a matter of dispute, Hap- 
pily this is not the caso with tho principal text published 
by Mr. Pinches. It had been compiled by a native of 
Babylon, who consequently began with tho first dynasty 
which made Babylon the capital of the kingdom, and 
‘who seems to have flourished in the time of Nubonidos. 
We can check the accuracy of his statements in a some- 
what curious way, One of the two other texts brought 





to light by Mr. Pinches is a schoolboy’s exercise copy of 
the first two dynasties mentioned on the annalistic tablet. 
‘There are certain variations between the two texts, how- 
ever, which show that the schoolboy or his master must 
have used some other list of the early kings than that 
which was employed by the compiler of tho tablet; 
nevertheless, the names and the regnal years, with one 
exception, agree exactly in each. In Assyria, an accurate 
chronology was kept by means of certain officers, the 
so-called Eponyms, who were changed every year and 
gave their names to the year over which they presided. 
We have at present no positive proof that the years were 
dated in the same way in Babylonia; but since most 
Assyrian institutions were of Babylonian origin, it is 
probable that they were. At all events, tho soribes of a 
later day believed that they had trustworthy chrono- 
logical evidence extending back into a dim antiquity; 
and when we remember the imperishable character of 
the clay literature of the country, and the fact that the 
British Museum actually contains deeds and other legal 
documents dated in the reign of Khammuragas, more 
than four thousand years ago, there is no reason why 
wwe should not consider the belief to have been justified. 
Novy the annalistic tablet takes us back reign by reign, 
dynasty by dynasty, to about the year 2400 B.C, Among 
_ the monarchs mentioned upon it is Khammuragas, whose 
j placed 112 years later (B.O, 2290).' OF Sargon 

8 As the reign of Khammuragas lasted 55 yours, its end wont have 
ib B.C, 2235. This curiously agrees with the date arrived ab 
Gntschmidt) for the beginning of tho Babylonian ora, If 

) trunslation can be trusted (Simpliciuy m2 Arist. de Coelo, 

} aatronomical observationa sont by Kallisthenos from Babylon 

fn B.C, $31 mached back for 1903 years (j,e. t» BC, 2254). 
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and his son Naram-Sin, however, there is no trace. But 
this is not all, On the shelves of the British Museum 
you may see huge sun-dried bricks, on which are stamped 
the names and titles of kings who ercoted or repaired 
the temples where they have been found. In the dynasties 
of the annalistic tablet their names are as much absent 
as is the name of Sargon. They must have belonged to 
an earlier period than that with which the list of the 
tablet begins, and have reigned before the time when, 
according to the margins of our Bibles, the flood of Noah 
‘was covering the earth, and reducing such bricks as 
these to their primmval slime. But the kings who have 
recorded their constructive operations on the bricks aro 
seldom connected with one another. They are rather 
the isolated links of a broken chain, and thus presup- 
pose a long period of time during which their reigns 
must have fallen. This conclusion is verified by another 
document, also coming from Babylonia and also first 
published by Mr. Pinches. This document contains a 
yery long catalogue of royal names, not chronologically 
arranged, as is expressly stated, but drawn up for a 
philological purpose—that of explaining in Assyrian 
the Acoadian and Kosswan names of the non-Semitic 
rulers of Babylonia, Though the document is imperfect, 
Birdssos, according to Pliny (N. H. vii. 57), stated that theso observa- 
tions began at Babylon 490 years before the Grok era of Phortinens 
(B.C, 1753), Le, BLO. 2243, though Epigenes made it 720 years (B.C, 
2473). Babylon, according to Stophanos of Byzantium (a x), waa 
Duilt 1002 years before the date (given by Hellanikos) for the siege of 
Troy (B.C. 1229), which would bring us to B.C. 2231, while Ktésias 
(ap. Georg. Synk.) made the reign of Bélos, or Bel-Merodach of Baby- 
lon, last for 85 years from KC, 3286 to 2231, Tho correspondence of 
the ruign of the Bélos of Kidsias with the reign of Khammuragas is at 
Toast curioug, 
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it embodies about sixty names which do not occur on 
the annalistic tablet, and must therefore be referred to 
an earlier epoch than that with which the latter begins, 
But these names, like the majority of those stamped 
on the bricks from the ancient temples, are not of Semitic 
but of Accadian origin. If, then, the Accadian domina- 
tion preceded the rule of the Semitic Babylonians, the 
long array of sovereigns to whom they belonged must 
have reigned before the sge of the Semitic rulers of 
Accad, Sargon and Naram-Sin. This, however, is a con- 
clusion from which the historian will needs recoil. The 
long space of 1300 years which intervened between tho 
time of Sargon and that of the dynasty of Khammuragas 
cannot haye been wholly filled with Semitic princes who 
have left no monument behind them. We seem com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the Semitic rule in Babylonia 
‘was not achieved onco for all. The struggle between 
the older and younger population of the country was 
not determined by a single battle or a single reign, Tho 
dynasty which followed that of Khammuragas bears for 
the most part Accadian names, and may therefore be 
regarded as marking an Accadian revival. Before the 
age of Khammuragas the same event may have often 
happened. Now it was a dynasty sprang from a Semitic 
settlement that acquired the supremacy in Babylonia; 
‘at other times the ruler of a city which still held out 
against the Semite succeeded in establishing his power 
eyer the whole country. In the dynastic tablet the 
‘immediate predecessor of Khammuragas is a Semite 
J the Semitic name of Sin-muballidh, and yet wo 
m from tho inseriptions of Khammuragas himself that 
made himself master of Chaldiea by the overthrow 
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of the Accadian prince Rim-Agu. Moreover, whatever 
might have been the original character of the Semitic 
occupation of Babylonia, from the time of Sargon I. 
downwards it was of a more or less peaceable nature; 
Accadians and Semites mingled together, and from the 
mixture sprang the peculiar civilisation of Babylonia, 
and the peculiar type of its people. 

Sargon himself was a monarch whom both Accadian 
and Semite delighted to honour. Myths surrounded his 
infancy as they surrounded the infancy of Kyros, and 
popular legend saw in him the hero-prince who had been 
deserted in childhood and bronght up among squalid 
surroundings, until the time came that he should declare 
himself in his true character and receive his rightful 
inheritance. He was born, it was said, of an unknown 





2 Sargon may be the Thilgamos of Alian, transmitted in a Persian 
drcag, and tho legend about him is ovidently that connected by Agathiaa 
(ii, 25, 15) with Béletar’s (1 Tiglath-Pileser), who is stated to have 
Teen the gardonor of the former king, Bélokhos or Boleoue, and the 
founder of a new dynasty. In tho Epic of Gisdhubar the name of the 
gardener wooed by Istor is given as Tnullana the gardener of Anu, 
Tho text giving the logond of Sargon, as published in W.A.T. ili, 4,7, 
is as follows : 

1, “Sargon, the mighty king, tho king of Accad (am) 1. 

2, My mothor (was) a princoss ; my father I knew not; the 
brother of my fathor dwells in the mountain, 

3. (In) the city of Azupizanu, which is built on the bank of tho 
‘Euphrates, 

4. (my) mother, the princess, conceived me; in a socrot place sho 
bronght mo forth ; 

6. sho placed mo in a baskot of reeds; with bituznen my oxit 
(gate) sho elonod ; 

6. che gave mo to the river, which drowned me not, 

7, Tho rivor carried mo along; to AKki tho irrigator it brought mo; 

8 Akki the irrigator in the goodness of (his) hoart lied me up; 

0. Akli the irrigator reared me ae (his own) son ; 
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father; a8 Mars had wooed the mother of the founder of 
Rome, so some god whom later tradition feared to name 
had wooed the mother of the founder of the first Semitic 
empire. Sho brought forth her first-born “in a secret 
plaee” by the side of the Euphrates, and placed him in 
a basket of rushes which she daubed with bitumen and 
entrusted to the waters of the river. The story reminds 
us of Perseus launched upon the sea with his mother 
Danaé ina boat, of Romulus and Remus exposed to the 
fury of the Tiber, and still more of Moses in his ark of 
bulrushes upon the Nile. The Euphrates refused to 
drown its future lord, and bore the child in safety to 
Akki “ the irrigator,” the representative of the Accadian 
peasants who tilled the land for their Semitic masters, 
Tn this lowly condition and among a subjugated race 





10, AKK# the irrigator made me his gardener, 
Al. (and in) my gardonorahip did [star love mo, 
12. For 43 (!) yoars T ruled the kingdom, 


18, Tho men of tho black-headed raco I governed, I (organited). 
‘14. Over rogged mountains in chariots of bronze I rode, 

‘16. I (governed) the upper mountains ; 

‘16. I (ruled) the rolers of the lower mountains, 

11, To the seacoast (I) three times did I advance; Dilmun sub- 






(mitted) ; 
18. Tho fortros of the goddess of Hades (Dur-ax-Kigal) bowed... 
19, I destroyed . . 
20. Whan the King who comes atter, me in futnare (days) 
21. (shall govern) the men of the black-headed race ; 
32, = ride) over the ragged mountains in chariots (of bronze), 
28, shall govern the upper mountains (und rule) the kings 
24. of the lower mountains ; (to) the aea-connt (1) 
95, sholl advance three times ; (shall cause Dilmun to submit) ; 


26, (whin) the fortreen of the goddess of Hadca shall bow ; from 
: my city of Acad. . 
Ti-tiecl-lat (3) seems to mean ‘sea-coust™ of the Mediterranean ; 
i the Acadian namo of Phosnisia, as woll aa Dhi-dhi, ano- 
jar Aocadian nanve of the eame country (W. ALT. di. 1, 19). 
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Sargon was brought up. Akki took compassion on the 
little waif, and reared him as if he had been his own son. 
As ho grew older he was set to till the garden and culti- 
vate the frnit-trees, and while engaged in this humble 
work attracted the love of the goddess Istar, Then came 
the hour of his deliverance from servile employment, and, 
like David, he made his way to a throne, For long years 
he ruled the black-headed race of Accad; he rode through 
subjugated countries in chariots of bronze, and crossed 
the Persian Gulf to the sacred islo of Dilmun. Tho very 
name the people gaye him was a proof of his predestined 
rise to greatness, Sargon was not his real title. This 
was Sarganu, which a slight change of pronunciation 
altered into Sargina, a word that conveyed the meaning 
of “constituted” or “predestined” “king” to his Acca- 
dian subjects. It was the form assumed in their mouths 
by the Semitio Sarru-/inu, and thus reminded them of 
the Sun-god Tammus, the youthful bridegroom of Istar, 
who was addressed as addu hinw or “only son,” as well 
as of Nebo “the very son” (abu hinw) of the god Mero- 
dach.1 Sargina, however, was not the only name by 
which the king was known to them. They called him 
also Dédil or Dddai, a title which the Semitic scribes 
afterwards explained to mean “Sargon, the king of 
eonstituted right (sur-hin/é), deviser of constituted law, 
deviser of prosperity,” though its true signification was 
rather “the very wise”? 





1 Upon the inscription of “Sarga-ni, the king of the city, the king 
of Acead,” see Pinches, Prac, Soc. Bid. Arch. June 1886, p, 244. 
‘Sarganu has the same origin as the Biblical Sorug, 

2 W.A.L ii. 48, 40 and 32, where (with the corlier Sumerian pro- 
‘nunciation fal-fal or fatal) it is a title of Ea as the god of “wisdom.” 
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But in spite of the atmosphere of myth which camo 
to enshroud him, as it enshrouded the persons of Kyros, 
of Charlemagne, and of other heroes of popular history, 
Sargon was a historical monarch and the founder of a 
really great empire. The British Museum actually pos- 
sesses an inscribed egg of veined marble which he dedi- 
cated to the Sun-god of Sippara, and the seal of his 
librarian Tbni-sarru is in the hands of M. Le Clereq of 
Paris. What may be termed the scientific literature of 
the library of Nineveh makes frequent reference to 
him, and we learn that it was for the great library 
which he established in his capital city of Accad that 
the two standard Babylonian works on astronomy and 
terrestrial omens were originally compiled. The work 
on astronomy was entitled ‘The Observations of Bel,’”! 
and consisted of no less than seventy-two books, deal- 
ing with such matters as the conjunction of the sun 
and moon, the phases of Venus, and the appearances 
of comets, It was translated in Inter days into Greek 
by the historian Béréssos; and though supplemented 
by numerous additions in its passage through the hands 
of generations of Babylonian astronomers, the original 





‘When applied to Sargon, the title was idoographically expressed by 

ting the character for “king,” in order to denote that ho was 
tho king indeed.” Ono of tho oarliest of tho monarchs whose names 
are at Tel-loh is called Taltal-kur-gulla, “tho wise one of the 
great mountain.” 

* Or perhaps “The Illumination of Bel (MuLlil),” Namar-Bili, Soo 
‘my Yapor on The Astiomomy and Astrology of the Babylonians,” in 
the Ty. See. Bib. Arch. iii, 1 (1874) Later copyista mistook the title 
for proper name, and accordingly referred the compilation of the work 
toacertain NamarBili, Up to the time of Bérdssos, however, it was 
“remembered that the god Bel himself was its traditional author, and the 
“Work is eomotimes quoted as simply " Bel" (o.g. W. A, L. tii 52, 27). 
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work contained so many records of eclipses as to demon- 
strate the antiquity of Babylonian astronomy oven in 
the remote age of Sargon himself. But besides our 
Knowledge of Sargon’s patronage of learning, we also 
know something about the civil history of his reign. A 
copy of its annals has come down to us. We gather 
from these that he was not only successful in overthrow- 
ing all opposition at home, he was also equally successful 
abroad, His first campaign was against the powerful 
kingdom of Blam in the East, where he overthrew the 
enemy and mutilated their slain. Next he turned to 
the West, laying his yoke on Syria, and subjugating 
*‘the four quarters” of the world. Then the rival kings 
of Babylon and other Chaldean cities felt his power; 
and out of the spoil of the vanquished he built the city 
of Accad and gave it its name, From this time forward 
his attention was chiefly devoted to the West. Year after 
year he penetrated into Syria, until at last, we are told, 
“he had neither equal nor rival;” he crossed the Mediter- 
ranean to the island we now call Cyprus, and ‘in the 
third year,” at the bounds of tho setting sun, his hands 
conquered all peoples and his mouth decreed a single 
empire. Here on the shores of Cyprus the great conqueror 
erected images of himself, and then carried the booty of 
the island to the opposite coast of Asia, Such a glimpse 
into the history of what became Grecian 
sea, when as yet no Greeks had made their way to their 
later home, is startling to those whose conceptions of 
authentic history have been limited by the narrow horizon 
of tho classical world. Its trustworthiness, however, haa 
been curiously verified by a discovery made by General 
de Cesnola in the treasure-yaults of a Kyprian temple 
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among the rning of the ancient Kurion. Here, among 
other hematite cylinders of carly Babylonian origin, 
he found one the first owner of which desoribes himself 
as a “servant” or “ worshipper” of “ the deified Naram- 
Sin.’? Naram-Sin was the son and sucocesor of Sargon, 
and it is not likely that he would have received divine 
honours after the fall of the dynasty to which he belonged. 
The fact that the cylinder was discovered in Cyprus 
seems to show that even after Sargon’s death a connec- 
tion continued to exist between Cyprus and the imperial 
power of Babylonia. Naram-Sin, however, was more bent 
on the conquest of Magina, or the Sinaitic Poninsula, 
than upon further campaigns in the West. Sinai, with its 
mines of turquoise and copper, had been a prize coveted 
by the Egyptians ever since the age of the Third Dynasty, 
and one of the first efforts of the rising rival power on 
the banks of the Euphrates was to gain possession of the 
same country, Naram-Sin, co runs the annalistic tablet, 
‘marched to the land of Magina; the land of Magina 
he conquered, and overcame its king.” 

‘Phe land of Magdna was already known to the inha- 
bitants of Babylonia.? The earliest Chaldean monuments 


* Goo my paper in the Trans. Soc, Bil, Arch. v. 2 (1877). 
® Oppert, Lenormant and myself have long since shown that Magan 
denoted the Sinaitic peninsula, and Delattre has recently 
made it clear de occtdentale) that Melukhkha, which is constantly 
napociated was tho desert district immodintely to the south 
‘of the Widiel-'Arish, Assur-bani-pal transfers the name of Magan to 
‘the neighbouring land of lowor Egypt, while Melukhkha in used for 
Ethiopia or Meroi by Sargon and his snccessora. The name of Magan, 


hawerer, was probably weed from the first in an extonded sense, since 
“a list of reeds (W. A_T.y. 32. 64, 65) describes the #ippatu, or “ papy- 
Heb. daph, ns “the reod of Magan” (Makkan in Assyrian). The 
date to which a knowledge of the plant went back is evidenced 
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yet discovered are those which have been excavated at 
Tel-loh in southern Chaldsea by a Frenchman, M. de 
Sarzec, and are now deposited in the Louvre. Some of 
them go back almost to the yery beginnings of Chaldwan 
art and cuneiform writing. Indeed, the writing is hardly 
Yet cuneiform; the primitive pictorial forms of many 
of the characters are but thinly disguised, and the ver- 
tical direction they originally followed, like Chinese, is 
still preserved. The language and art alike are Proto- 
Chaldwan: there is as yet no sign that the Semite was 
in the land. Among the monuments are seated figures 
caryed out of stone, The stone in several instances is 
diorite, a stone so hard that even the modern workman 
may well dospair of chiselling it into the lineaments of 
the human form. Now an inscription traced upon one 
of the figures tells us that the stone was brought from 
the land of Magan. Already, therefore, before the time 
of Sargon and the rise of Semitic supremacy and civil- 
isation, the peninsula of Sinai was not only known to the 





by its baying an Accadian name, gisi, “tho flowering rod” (borrowed 
hy Semitic Babylonian under the form of f#fu). That Magan or 
‘Magina was o mountainous country appoars from a bilingual hymn to 
‘Adar, which mentions “the mountain of Magina” (W.A.T. iv. 13, 
16); and in W. A. T. ii, 51, 17, while Molukbkha is described as “the 
country of turquoise,” Magan is described as “tho country of bronze.” 
Tt iw possible that the name of Magan or Magia is derived from 
maflea, which signifies in old Egyptian “the turquoise” of the Sinaitie 
mines. Tn an early Babylonian geographical list (W. A. I. iv. 38. 13, 
14), Mogan and Molukhicha are associnted with the Babylonian sea 
port of Erida, which throws light on “the ships” of Magan and 
Molukhkha mentioned in W. A, L ii. 46, 6, 7, immediately after “tho 
ships of Dilmun.” The trading ships of Eridu would have touched fimt 
at Dilmun, then at Mogan, and finally at Mclukhkha, For a Baby- 
Jonian country or mountain (!) of Magan, such a some scholars have 
dreamed of, there is not a particle of evidence, 
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inhabitants of Chaldea, but blocks of stone were trans- 
ported from it to the stoncless plain of Babylonia, and 
there made plastic under the hand of the sculptor. I 
haye already alluded to the fact that the quarries of Sinai 
had been known to the Egyptians and worked by them 
as carly as the epoch of the Third Dynasty, some 6000 
years ago. Is it more than a coincidence that one of 
the most maryellous statues in the world, and the chief 
ornament of the Museum of Bulag, is a seated figure of 
king Khephrén of the Fourth Dynasty, carved out of 
green diorite, like the statues of Tel-loh, and representing 
the monarch in almost the same attitude? The Baby- 
lonian work is ruder than the Egyptian work, it is true; 
but if we place them side by sido, it is hard to resist the 
econyiction that both belong to the same school of soulp- 
ture, and that the one is but a less skilful imitation of 
the other. The conviction grows upon us when we find 
that diorite is as foreign to the soil of Egypt as it is to 
that of Babylonia, and that the standard of measurement 
marked upon the plan of the city, which one of the 
figures of Tel-loh holds upon his lap, is the same as 
‘the standard of measurement of ths Egyptian pyramid- 
uildors—the kings of the fourth and two following 
dynasties.! 

Egyptian research has indopendently arrived at the 
conclusion that the pyramid-builders were at least as old 
as the fourth millennium before the Christian era, Tho 

great pyramids of Gizch were in course of erection, the 
‘Hieroglyphic system of writing was already fully deye- 


“} The eubit of 20:63, quite difforont from the Inter Acyro-Baby- 
Jonlan eubit of 21°6. Soe Flinders Petrie in Nature, Aug. 9, 1883, 
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loped, Egypt itself was thoroughly organised and in the 
enjoyment of a high culture and civilisation, at a time 
whon, according to Archbishop Usher’s chronology, the 
world was being created. The discoveries at Tel-loh 
have revealed to us a corresponding period in the history 
of Babylonia, earlier considerably than the age of Sargon 
of Accad, in which we seem to find traces of contact 
between Babylonia and the Egyptians of the Old Empire. 
Tt would even seem as if the conquests of Naram-Sin in 
Sinai wore due to tho fall of tho Sixth Dynasty and the 
overthrow of the power of the old Egyptian empire. 
For some centuries aftor that event Egypt is lost to 
history, and its garrisons and miners in the Sinaitic 
peninsula must haye been recalled to serve against 
enemies nearer home, * 

Tf there is any truth in the arguments T have been 
using, we may now, I think, accept with confidence the 
date assigned to Sargon of Accad by Nabonidos, strange 
as it may appear to read of expeditions undertaken by 
Babylonian kings against Cyprus and Sinai at so remote 
an epoch. Important results will follow from such a 
conclusion for the history of Babylonian religion. We 
shall have time enough for the slow absorption of Acca- 
dian roligious ideas into the uncultured Semitic mind, 
for the gradual transformation they underwent, and for 
the development of those later forms of belief and practice 
to which the main bulk of our materials relate. We 
can now trace in some measure the modes in which 
Aceadian and Semite acted and re-nacted upon one another, 
as well as the chief periods at which the influence of the 
one or of the other was at its height. 

The monuments of Tel-loh carry us back to a pre- 
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Semitic era, The deities they commomorato are Proto- 
Chaldean, and we may gather from them some idea of 
Proto-Chaldwan religion in the heyday of its power. 
Babylonia was still divided into a number of petty states, 
which were, howover, at times united for a while under 
@ single head, and each state had its own peculiar cult, 
Gradually the encroaching Semite dispossessed the older 
dynastics and came to form an upper class, first of soldiers 
and traders, and then of priests also, throughout the land. 
It was in northern Babylonia probably that he made 
his influence first felt. Here, at any rato, the kingdom 
‘was founded which culminated in the brilliant reigns of 
Sargon of Accad and his son Naram-Sin. Before this, 
the old culture of the non-Semitic population had been 
fully absorbed by the Semitic intruders. ‘Tho intercourse 
between the two races was already for the most part a 
peaceful one. The great mass of the older people were 
contented to till the ground, to irrigate the fields, and to 
become the serfs of their Semitic lords. But inter-mar- 
riages must have offen taken place; mombers of the 
names, and the same king, whether Accadian or Semite, 
‘issues his edicts in both languages. The cuneiform 
& of writing was handed on to the Semites while 
an incomplete state, Now values and meanings 
were given to the signs, new characters and combinations 
of characters were devised, and in writing Semitic words 
old ideographie usage of the Accadian script con- 
| to be imitated, ‘The process was aided by the 
afforded to literature in the court of Sargon, 
‘itie and Avcadian scribes vied with one another 
g new texts and in making the old ones 
v2 
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accessible to Semitic learners, An artificial literary dia- 
lect sprang up, the basis of which was Semitic, but into 
which Accadian words and phrases were thrown péle- 
méle. By way of revenge, the Accadian texts which 
emanated from the literati of the court were filled with 
Semitic words and expressions. Sometimes they were 
the work of Semites writing in a foreign language, some- 
times of Accadians who were liying in an atmosphere 
of Semitic life and thought. 

‘What happened in the caso of the Ianguage must haye 
happened also in the case of religion. We know that 
many of the gods of the later Babylonian faith have 
Aceadian names, and that the ideas connected with them 
betray a non-Semitic origin; we may therefore expect to 
find Aceadian religious conceptions accommodated to those 
of the Semite, and Semitic conceptions so closely inter- 
twined with Accadian beliefs as to make it impossible for 
us now to separate them. How far this is the case T 
hope to point out in a future Lecture. 

The fall of the dynasty of Sargon may have brought 
with it a temporary revival of Accadian supremacy. At 
any rate, the Semitic element always remained strongest 
in northern Babylonia: in southern Babylonia it seems 
to me not impossible that one of the numerous dialects 
of the old language may have lingered down to the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar or Nabonidos. But even in northern 
Babylonia the Semitic element was not pure. It mainly 
represented the dominant class, and not the people as 
well, as was the case in Assyria, Tho result is that the 
Babylonian presents us with a moral and intellectual 
type which is not genuinely Semitic. To convince our- 
selves of this fact, it is only necessary to compare the 
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Babylonian with his neighbour the Assyrian. The As- 
syrian has all the characteristics of the Semite. His 
hooked nose and angular features proclaim his origin on 
the physical side as unmistakably as his intensity, his 
ferocity, hia love of trade and his nomadic habits pro- 
claim it on the moral side. The Babylovian, on the 
other hand, was square-built and somewhat full-faced, 
an agriculturist rather than a soldier, a scholar rather 
than a trader. The intensity of religious belief which 
marked the Assyrian was replaced in him by superstition, 
and the barbarities which the Assyrian perpetrated in 
the name of Assur and loved to record in his inscriptions 
were foreign to his nature. If the Assyrian was the 
Roman of the ancient East, the Babylonians were the 
Chinese. 

Nevertheless, the contrast of type displayed by tho 
two nations must have been the growth of centuries, and 
due to that absorption of one race by another of which 
Treland furnishes so familiar an example. The Semites 
of Babylonia—the Babylonians, as I will henceforth cull 
them—and the Assyrians must once have been the same 
people, Assyrian and Babylonian differ only as two 
English dialects differ, and are therefore known by the 
common name of Assyrian; and it was from Babylonia 
that tho Assyrians derived their system of writing, tho 
greater part of their literature, their religion and their 
Taws. It is true that some of this may have been bor- 
rowed in later times when the two kingdoms existed 
side by side, or when Babylonia became the appanage 
of its ruder but more warlike neighbour; the main bulk, 
however, like the language, must have bean the heritage 
which the ancestors of Sennachcrib and Sardanapallos 
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carried with them into their northern home, The reli- 
gions of Bubylonia and Assyria must be treated together ; 
we shall find, indeed, that in certain particulars they 
disagree; but these particulars form no portion of their 
essential character; they are merely unessontials which 
can be put aside without injury to our view of the main 
facts. 

But, it will be asked, what interest can the religions 
of Babylonia and Assyria have for us, much more an 
inquiry into their nature and origin? They have long 
since perished, like the people who professed them, and 
have Ieft no apparent traces of their influence upon the 
nations about whom we know and care most. The 
Greeks and Romans concerned themselves so little with 
these Eastern barbarians as neither to read nor to pre- 
serve the only Greck history of Chaldea which was 
written by a native and professed to be derived from 
native accounts; we owe the fragments we have of it to 
the apologetic zeal of Christian controversialists, Still 
less would it appear that these old people of Babylonia 
and Assyria can haye had any influence upon the world 
of to-day, or have served to mould the ideas and the 
society of modern Europe, Such questions may be asked, 
and until lutely it would have been hard to answer them. 

And yet a moment’s consideration might have shown 
that there was one nation at all events which has exer- 
cised, and still exercises, a considerable influence upon 
our own thought and life, and which had been brought 
into close contact with the religion and culture of Baby- 
Jonia at a critical epoch in its history. The influence of 
Jewish religion upon Christianity, and consequently upon 
the races that haye been moulded by Christianity, has 
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been lasting and profound. Now Jewish religion was 
intimately bound up with Jewish history, more intimately 
perhaps than has been the case with any other great 
teligion of the world. It took its colouring from the 
events that marked the political life of the Hebrow 
people; it developed in unison with their struggles and 
suecesses, their trials and disappointments, Ita great 
devotional utterance, the Book of Psalms, is national, 
not individual; the individual in it has merged his own 
aspirations and sufferings into those of the whole com- 
munity. The course of Jewish prophecy is equally 
stamped with the impress of the national fortunes. It 
§rows clearer and more catholic as the intercourse of the 
Jewish people with those around them becomes wider; 
and the lesson is taught at last that the God of the Jews 
is the God also of the whole world. Now the chosen 
‘instruments for enforcing this lesson, as we are expressly 
told, were the Assyrian and the Babylonian. The Assy- 
rian was the rod of God’s anger,! while the Babylonish 
exile was the bitter punishment meted out to Judah for 
its eins, The captives who returned again to thoir own 
and came back with changed hearts and purified minds; 
from henceforward Jerusalem was to be the unrivalled 
dwelling-place of ‘the righteous nation which keepeth 
‘the truth.” 

Apart, therafore, from any influence which the old 
‘religious beliefs of Babylonia may have had upon the 
Greeks, and which, as we shall see, was not so wholly 
“wanting as was formerly imagined, their contact with 
the xcligions conceptions of the Jewish exiles must, to 
————————————————————— 
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say the least, have produced an effect which it is well 
worth our while to study. Hitherto, the traditional 
view has been that this effect exhibited itself wholly on 
the antagonistic side; the Jews carried nothing away 
from the land of their captivity except an intense hatred 
of idolatry, more especially Babylonian, as well as of 
‘the beliefs and practices associated therewith. Now and 
then, if is true, some bold spirit, like Bishop Warburton, 
may haye yentured to propound the paradox that the 
doctrine of the resurrection was first learnt by the Jews 
in Babylonia, but it was treated generally as a paradox, 
and of late years, if admitted at all, was considered a 
proof of the influence not of the Babylonians but of 
their Persian conquerors. 

‘The traditional view had no facts to build upon except 
such conclusions as it could draw from the Old Testament 
itself. To-day all this is changed. We know something 
now about the deities whom the Babylonians worshipped, 
ahout the rites and ceremonies they practised, and about 
the religious ideas they entertained. The result of this 
Knowledge is to show us that the Jews did not live in 
the midst of the Babylonians for seventy years without 
borrowing from them something more than the names of 
the months. Nay more; it shows us that the language 
of the Babylonian conquerors was not the so-called 
Chaldee, which is really an Aramaic dialeot, but a lan- 
guage more closely resembling that of the exiles them- 
selves, It is true that a Jew could not have understood a 
Babylonian, any more than a Welshman can understand 
a Breton, but it was very easy for him to learn to 
understand, Assyrian, that is to say the language of 
Babylonia, is on the whole more nearly related to Hebrew 
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than it is to any other momber of the Semitic family of 


But it was not only through the Babylonian exile that 
the religions ideas of the Babylonian and the Jew came 
into contact with each other. It was then, indeed, that 
the ideas of the conquering race—the actual masters of 
the captives, who had long been accustomed to regard 
Babylonia as the home of a venerable learning and 
eculture—were likely to make their deepest and most 
enduring impression; it was then, too, that the Jew for 
the first time found the libraries and ancient literature 
of Chaldwa open to his study and use. But old tradition 
had already pointed to the valley of the Euphrates as 
the primmval cradle of his race. We all remember how 
Abraham, it is said, was born in Ur of the Chaldees, and 
how the earlier chapters of Genesis make the Euphrates 
and Tigris two of the rivers of Paradise, and describe 
the building of the Tower of Babylon as the cause of 
the dispersion of mankind, Now the Hebrow languago 
was the language not only of the Israelites, but also of 
those earlier inhabitants of the country whom the Jews 
called Canaanites and the Greeks Phoenicians, Like 
the Tsraelites, the Phoonicians held that their ancestors 
had come from the Persian Gulf and the alluvial plain 
of Babylonia, The tradition is confirmed by the re- 
searches of comparative philology. Many of the words 
which the Semites have in common seem to point to the 
neighbourhood of Babylonia as the district from which 
those who used them originally came, and where they 
ealled the fauna and flora of the country by common 
Dames. Their first home appears to have been in the 
low-lying desert which strotchos eastward of Chaldca— 
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on the yery side of the Euphrates, in fact, on which 
stood the great city of Ur, the modern Mugheir. Here 
they led a nomad life, overawed by the higher culture 
of tho settlod Accadian race, until a time came when 
they began to absorb it themselves, and eventually, as 
we havo acon, to dispossess and supersede their teachers. 
The tribes which travelled northward and westward 
must, we should think, have carried with them somo of 
the elements of the culture they had learnt from their 
Acoadian neighbours, And such, indeed, we find to be 
the case. The names of Babylonian deities meet us 
again in Palestine and the adjoining Semitic lands. 
Nebo, the Babylonian god of prophecy and literature, 
has given his name to towns that stood within the terri- 
tories of Reuben and Judah, as well as to the Moabite 
mountain on which Moses breathed his last; Anu, the 
Babylonian god of heaven, and his female consort Anatu, 
re-appear in Beth-Anath, “the temple of Anatu,” and 
Anathoth, the birth-place of Jeremiah ; and Sinai itself is 
but the mountain of Sin, the Babylonian Moon-god.' 
We may thus assume that there were two periods in 
the history of the Jewish people in which they camo 
under the influence of the religious conceptions of Baby- 
lonia. There was the later period of the Babylonish 





® That this is the trae derivation of the namo of Sinai and of the 
desert of Sin is plain now that we know that the district in question 
was possessed by Aramaicepenking tribes whose kinsfolk spread cast- 
ward to the banks of the Euphmtes, and who were allied in blood to 
the population of Moab and Canaan, where the names of Babylonian 
cities wore not unfrequent, Tho namo of Sin, the Moon-god, is mot 
with in on Himyaritic inscription, and a god who thus found his way 
‘to southern Arabia would bo equally likely to find his way to northern 
Anbia, 
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exile, when the influence was strong and direct; there 
was also the earlier period, when the amount of influence 
is more hard to determine. Much will depend upon tho 
view we take of the age of the Pentateuch, and of the 
traditions or histories embodied therein. Some will be 
disposed to see in Abraham the conveyer of Babylonian 
ideas to the west ; others will consider that the Israelites 
made their first acquaintance with the gods and legends 
of Babylonia through the Canaanites and other earlier 
inhabitants of Palestine. Those who incline to the latter 
belief may doubt whether the fathers of the Canaanitish 
tribes brought the elements of their Babylonian beliefs 
with them from Chaldwa, or whether these beliefs were 
of later importation, duc to the western conquests of 
Sargon and his successors. Perhaps what I have to say 
in my subsequent Lectures will afford some data for 
deciding which of these conflicting opinions is the more 
correct. 

Meanwhile, I will conclude this Lecture with a few 
illustrations of the extent to which the study of Baby- 
lonian religion may be expected to throw light on the 
earlier portions of Scripture. We have already noticed 
‘the curious parallelism which exists botweon the legend 
of Sargon’s exposure in an ark of bulrushes and the 
similar expocure of the great Israclitish leader Mosos on 
the waters of the Nile. The parallelism exists even 
further than this common account of their infancy. 
‘Sargon of Accad was emphatically the founder of Semitic 
‘Supremacy in Babylonia; he was the great lawgiver of 
- Babylonian legend; and to him was assigned the com- 
of those works on astrology and augury from 
the wise men of the Chaldwans subsequently 
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derived their lore. Moses was equally the legislator of 
the Israelites and the successful vindicator of: Semitic 
independence from the exactions of Egyptian tyranny, 
and future generations quoted the books of the Hebrew 
law under his name, As we have seen, Sargon was a 
historical personage, and popular tradition merely treated 
him as it has treated other heroes of the past, by attach- 
ing to him the myths and legends that had once been 
told of the gods, 

Now the name of the great Hebrew legislator has long 
been a puzzle and a subject of dispute. In the Hebrew 
Old Testament it is connected with the Hebrow verb 
mashih, “to draw out,” not, indeed, in the sense that 
Moses was he who had been drawn out of the water, for 
this would not be grammatically permissible, though 
Pharaoh's daughter puns upon the idea (Exod. ii. 10), 
but in the sense of a leader who had drawn his people 
out of the house of bondage and led them through the 
waves of the sea, The translators of the Septuagint, on 
the other hand, living as they did in Egypt, endeavoured 
to give the word an Egyptian form and an Egyptian 
etymology. With them the name is always Mow7js, 
which Josephos tells us is derived from the Egyptian 
words md, “water,” and wsés, “ sayed from the water.” 
But this etymology, apart from other imperfections, 
depends upon the change the translators of the Septuagint 
have themselves made in the pronunciation of the name. 
Modern Egyptian scholars, equally willing to find for it 
an Egyptian derivation, have had recourse to the Egyp- 
tian messu or mes, “a son.” This word, it is true, when 
occurring in proper names is usually combined with tho 

1 Antig. ii. 9, 6; Cont, Ap. i, 31. 
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name of a deity; Rameses, for example, the Sesostris of 
the Greeks, being written in the hieroglyphics Ra-messu, 
born of the Sun-god”’ But it is conceivable that we 
might occasionally moet with it alone, and it is also con- 
ceivable, though not very probable, that the daughter of 
the Egyptian king would assign to her adopted child the 
simple name of “son.” It is much Jess conceivable that 
such an Egyptian name would be that by which a national 
hero would be afterwards known to his Semitic country- 
men. It is difficult to believe that the founder of the 
Israclitish people would have borne a title which the 
Israelites did not understand, and which could remind 
them only of that hated Egyptian land wherein they had 
been slaves, 

Josephos has preserved an extract from the Egyptian 
historian Manetho, which relates the Egyptian yersion 
of the story of the Exodus as it was told in the second 
century before our era, In this it is stated that the 
earlier name of Moses was Osarsiph, and that he had 
been priest of Heliopolis or On. Hore it is evident that 
‘Moses and Joseph have been confounded together. The 
‘name of Joseph, who married the daughter of the priest 
of On, has been decomposed into two elements, the first 
of which is the diyine name Jeho, and this has been 
changed into its supposed Egyptian equivalent Osar or 
Osiris. If is clear that, whatever might have been his 
opinion about the name of Joseph, Manetho had no doubt 
that that of Moses was purely Israclitish. It was not until 
he had become the Israclitish lawgiver and had ceased to 
be an Egyptian pricst that Osarsiph took the name of 
Moses. 


But Moses finds no satisfactory etymology in the 
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pages of the Hebrew lexicon. It stands alone among 
Hebrew proper names, like Aaron and David. We do 
not hear of any other persons who haye borne the name. 
Tf, therefore, it is Semitic, it must belong to an older 
stratum of Semitic nomenclature than that preserved 
to us in the Old Testament. We must look to other 
branches of the Semitic stock for its explanation, 

‘There is only one other branch of the Semitic family 
whose records are earlier than those of the Hebrows. 
Arabic literature begins long after the Christian era, 
when Jewish and Greek and even Christian names and 
ideas had penctrated into the heart of the Arabian ponin- 
sula, The Arabic language, moreover, belongs to a 
different division of the Semitie family of speech from 
that to which Hebrew belongs. To compare Arabic and 
Hebrew together is like comparing Latin with modern 
German. There is, however, one Semitic language which 
has the closest affinities to Hebrew, and this is also the 
language of which we possess records older than those 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. I need hardly say that I am 
referring to Agsyrian, 

Now the Assyrian equivalent of the Hebrew MosheA, 
“Moses,” would be mdsu, and, as it happens, mdsu is a 
‘word which occurs not unfrequently in the inscriptions. 
Tt was a word of Accadian origin, but since the days of 
Sargon of Acond had mado itself so thoroughly at home 
in the language of the Semitic Babylonians as to count 
henceforth as a genuinoly Somitic term. M€dsu signified 
as nearly as possible all that we mean by the word 
“hero.”! As such, it was an epithet applied to more 

4 Méau, "hero," has of course no connection with mde, “ double,” 
on which see Jensen, in the Zeitschrift fiir Asryriologie, i. 8, pp. 259, 
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than one divinity; there was one god more especially 
for whom it became a name. This god was the deity 
sometimes called Adar by Assyrian scholars, sometimes 
Nin-ip, but whose ordinary name among the Assyrians 
is still a matter of uncertainty. He was a form of tho 
8un-god, originally denoting the scorching sun of mid- 
day, He thus became invested with the sterner attri- 
butes of the great luminary of day, and was known to 
his worshippers as “the warrior of the gods.” The title 
of Masu, however, was not confined to Adar. It was 
given also to another solar deity, Merodach, the tutelar 
god of Babylon and the antagonist of tho dragon of 
chaos, and was shared by him with Nergal, whose special 
fanction it was to guard and defond the world of tho 
dead. But Nergal himself was but the sun of night, the 
solar deity, that is to say, after he had accomplished his 
daily work in the bright world above and had descended 
to illuminate for a time the world below. 

Tt will thus be seen that the name of mdsu, “the hero” 
or “leader,” was in a peculiar sense associated with the 
Sun-god, the central object of primitive Semitic worship. 
But it seems to have had another signification which it 
is difficult to bring into connection with the ideas of 
leadership and war. The character which represented 
260. In W.A.L iii 70, 167, mdeu is rendered by asaridu, * first. 
Yorn” or “lender” (in 1, 171 by el and ib, “illustrious”. Some 


might parhaps 200 @ reference to the other meaning of médeu (“twin”) 
‘im the close association of Moses and Aaron. There is no difficulty 





‘about the equivalence of the sibilants in the Hebrow and Assyrian 


words, since the Hebrew shin corresponds with the Assyrian 4 in proper 
‘ames which, like Asshur, belong to the earlier period af Hebrew inter- 
coume with Babylonia, and in words which aro not propor namos it 
‘always corresponds ‘Tho name of Aaron, I say aid, seems to find its 


oot in the Assyrian aharw, “to send," 
lie 
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the idea of mdsu or ‘ hero,” also represented the idea of 
“a collection of books,”! With the determinative of 
personality prefixed, it further denotes “a scribe” or 
‘ibrarian.” It is at least remarkable that Moses the 
Hebrew legislator was also the unwenried scribe to whom 
Hebrew tradition referred the collection of its earliest 
documents and the compilation of its legal code. 

But it was in the signification of “hero” that the 
Assyrian médsu made its way into astrology, and was 
thus carried wherever a knowledge of Chaldean astro- 
logical lore was spread. The Accadians had pictured 
the sky as the counterpart of the rich alluvial plain of 
Babylonia in which they dwelt. In the remote age to 
which their first observations of the stars reached back, 
the sun still entered the zodiacal constellation known to 
us as Taurus at the time of the vernal equinox, It is 
in consequence of this fact that the constellation is even 
yet called by us Taurus, “the bull.” Tho sun was 
likened by the old Accadian star-gazers to a ploughman 
yoking his oxen to his glittering plough; nay, he was 
even likened to an ox himself; and the title given to 
Merodach the Sun-god when he passed through tho 
twelve zodiacal signs was Gudi-bir, “the bull of light.” 
Hence it was that the ecliptic was termed “the yoke of 
heaven,” bound as it were upon the neck of the solar 
bull; that the first of the zodiacal signs, the opener of 
the primitive Accadian yoar, was called “the directing 
bull,” “the bull who guides” the year; and that two 
prominent stars received the names of “Bull of Anu” 
and “Bull of Rimmon.” But as in the Babylonian 

2 See W.A.L ii. 48, 26, 26, where mas is explained by Aéssu 4a 
mudaré, 
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plain below, so too in the plain of heayen above, there 
were sheep as well as oxen. The seven planets were 
“the seven bell-wethers,” and by their side was another 
group of seven stars, entitled “the lu-mdsi” or “ sheep 
of the horo,”? ‘The first of these was ‘the star of the 
wain ;” and among them were reckoned the star of “the 
eagle,” the symbol of the meridian sun, the star of tho 
goddess Bahu, ‘the pure wild heifer” of the gods, and 
the star “of the shepherd of the heavenly herds,” the 
hero “who fights with weapons.” Tho last-mentioned 
star is Regulus, and in his Greck name of Bodtés, “the 
herdsman,” we may see a lingering echo of the Accadian 
story which made its way through the hands of tho 
Phaonicians to Greece. Bodtés, however, was not ori- 
ginally the “hero,” one of whose flock he was himself 
held tobe. Mésu, the “hero” of the astronomers, could 
only have been the sun, 

Tt is not more strange that a name thus intimately 
associated with the religious and astrological beliefs of 
Babylonia should have found its way to the west, than 
that names like Nebo and Sin, which are similarly reli- 
gious and astrological, should have done so too. Moses, 
it will be remembered, died on the summit of Mount 
Nebo in sight of the “ moon-city” Jericho. Now Nebo, 





+ Jonson hns shown that mds! in this combination was further used 
in the sonse of “twins,” tho stars composing the “lumii” being 
grouped astwina, It is an example of the oblit of the original 
signification of an epithet by a secondary one. “The shoep of tho 
Theroy” the Accadian lw-rmas, became the Semitic fwmdei, “the twin 
‘oxeo,” fu boing an Assyrian word for “ox.” Tho “eoven lu-bad," or 
‘old sheep," shows, however, wliat the primitive meaning of lw muat 
have been, 
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as we shall see, was the prophet-god of Babylon and 
Borsippa, the offspring of the Sun-god Merodach, and 
the patron of writing and literature. Te also figured 
among the stars, Together with the stars of Istar and 
Nergal, he was accounted one of the seven “heroes” or 
mdsu, As Nebo was the interpreter of Merodach, so in 
the language of astrology his star was itself a mdsu or 
solar hero, Sin was the Babylonian name of the Moon- 
god. We learn from a Himyaritic inscription that his 
name had been carried into southern Arabia, and there 
is therefore no reason why it should not have been im- 
ported into northern Arabia as well. And we seem to 
meet with it in the name of the wilderness of Sin, to 
which Moses conducted the children of Israel when they 
had first left Egypt, before they arrived at Mount Sinai. 
Sinai itself can scarcely signify anything elso than the 
mountain sacred to the Moon-god; and we can therefore 
well believe that a shrine of Sin may have exieted upon 
it, and pilgrims have made their way to the sanctuary 
long before the Israclites demanded their “three days’ 
journey into the wilderness to sacrifice to the Lord” 
(Exod. viii. 27). 

It is possible that the namo of Joseph, like that cf 
Moses, may receive its explanation from Babylonia. 
Already at the time when the book of Genesis was 
written, its original meaning seems to haye been for- 
gotten. An alternative etymology is there proposed 
(xxx. 23, 24), from dedph, “to take away,” and ydséph, 
“to add ;” while in the Psalms (1xxxi. 6) another deriva- 
tion is suggested, which would connect it (as was after- 
wards done by Manetho) with the sacred name of the 
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God of Isracl.! Now Joseph was not only the father 
of the Israelitish tribes of Ephraim and Manassch, he 
was also a deity worshipped by the older inhabitants 
of Canaan. More than two centuries before the date 
assigned by Egyptologists to the Exodus, the great 
Egyptian conqueror Thothmes ITT. inscribed upon the 
walls of the temple of Karnak the names of the cities 
eaptured by him in Palestine. Among them are Yuqab-el, 
Jacob the God,” and Iseph-el, Joseph the God.” 
We are therefore tempted to think that the expression 
“tho house of Joseph” may have belonged to an carlier 
period than that in which it was applied to the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manassch ; that, in fact, like Both-cl, ‘the 
house of God,” it was once used by the Canaanites in a 
literal sense. Now Beth-el, we are told, the older name 
of which was Luz, was taken by the house of Joseph, 
and became in later times one of the two great sanctuaries 
of the northern kingdom. What if Beth-cl had itself 
heen the more ancient “house of Joseph ;’” what if “ the | 
house of the god” and “the house of Joseph” had in’ 
‘Canaanitish days been one and the same? The question 
may receive an answer if we turn for it to the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Here we find asipu or asip used in the 
sense of “a diviner.” The word was actually borrowed 
by the Aramaic of Daniel under the form of ashehdpA;* 


4 Manotho (ap, Josoph. cont. Ap. i. 28) states that tho original 
‘narie of Moses waa Osarsiph, and that ho had heen n priest of Helio- 

| polis or On, Orar-siph is simply Joooph, Ooar or Osiris bein substi- 
— trited for Teho (Jo) or Jahveh. Joseph, it will bo remembered, married 
; of the priest of On. 


| ¥ We should have expected n samech instend of a ein; tho word, 
a must have been borrowed, since we do not meet with it elee- 
in the Old Testament, By tho side of aeipu we find ieipu, tho 


Mi i 
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in old Hebrew and Phoenician, its form would have 
more nearly approached that of Joseph. The asipu or 
“‘diviner” plays a considerable part in the religious 
literature of Babylonia, and the very phrase dit assaputi, 
“the house of the oraclo,” is actually met with. A god 
who seems to be Bel in his character of delivering oracles 
through the voice of the thunder is called ‘the hero who 
prophesies” or “divines uprightly.” Although, there- 
fore, it is a point which cannot be proved at present, it 
appears nevertheless probable that the name of Joseph 
was originally identical with the Babylonian asipu, “the 

(Cgod of the oracle;” and that long before the Israclitish 
house of Joseph took possession of Luz, it had been a 
house of Josoph in another sense and the sanctuary of a 
Canaanitish oracle. 

But whether or not we are to look to Babylonia for 
an explanation of the name of Joseph, there is little 
doubt that the Babylonian pantheon throws light on the 
names of tho three first kings of Israel. Some years 
ago I endeavoured to show in the pages of the Modern 
Review (January, 1884), that the names by which they 
are known to history, Saul and David and Solomon, 
were not the names they received in childhood, but 
names subsequently applied to them and current among 
the people, As regards the name of Solomon, we are 
actually told that this was the case; his original name— 
the name given by the Lord through Nathan—was 





name of a particular class of priests whose duties wore confined to 
sootheaying. It was from this word that the character which denoted 
“speech” derived its value of isip. Siptu, “incantation,” was en in 
Accadian, 

2 Of Gon, xliv. 5 





| 


| 
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Jedidinh, which was changed into Solomon, “the peaceful 
one,” when his father had “ peace from all his enemies,” 
and had surrounded his new capital of Jerusalem (perhaps 
the city of “ peace") with a single wall? That David's 
first name was El-hanan (or Baal-hanan) has long been 
suspected, since it is stated in one passage that Elhanan 
the son of a Bethlehemite “slew Goliath the Gittite, 
the staff of whose spear was like a weayer’s beam,’* 
while the feat is elsewhere ascribed to David; and at 
the head of the thirty mighty men of David is placed 
Elhanan the son of Dodo of Bethlehem, where we should 
probably read ‘‘ Elhanan who is Dodo” or David. Saul, 
too, is presumably of similarly popular origin, the name 
Saul, the one asked for,” being singularly appropriate to. 
a king for whom, we are told, the people had “asked.” 
Now there is a curious parallelism between the three 
first kings of Israel and the three last kings of Edom 
enumerated in the 86th chapter of Genesis, where wo 
haye, I believe, an extract from the state-annals of the 
Edomites. Saul had “vexed” the Edomites,* and David 
had completed the conquest; but the accession of Solomon 
and the murder of Joah brought with them almost imme- 


22 Sam. xii. 24, 25. The verses should be rendered: “She bare a 
‘gon and his nome was called Solomon ; and the Lord loved him, and 
ent by tho hand of Nathan the prophet and called bis name Jeiidiab, 
‘because of tho Lord.” 

# 2 Sam. xxi. 19, whero Yo'ar’, Vilar or Yilir, seome to be a cor 
muption of Jesse, and oregim, “weavers,” has beon repeated from the 
following line, Tho text was already corrupt before the compilation of 
‘1 Chron. xx. 5. 

* 28am. xxilf. 24. Aa thirty namos follow that of Elhanan, ho 
cannot himself bave been ono of tho thirty, and being ranked with 


| Ahem most have been their head. 


41 Sam xiv, 47; see, too, xxii. 9, | 


_ 
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dintely the suocessful revolt of Edom under Hadad, who 
had married the sister of Pharach’s queen.1 In strange 
accordance with this, we find that the three last Edomite 
kings mentioned in the list in Genesis were Saul, Baal- 
hanan and Hadar—a namo which must be corrected into 
Hadad, as in Hadarezer for Hadadezer. The kings of 
Edom seem to have had a predilection for assuming the 
names of the divinities they worshipped. We have 
among them Hadad, the son of Bedad (or Ben-Dad), 
Hadad and Dad being, as we learn from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, titles of the supreme Baal in Syria, whose 
attributes caused the Assyrians to identify him with 
their own Ritmmon ; and Hadad was followed by Samlah 
of Masrekah or the “ Vine-lands,” in whose name we 
discover that of a Phosnician god recorded in a recently 
found inscription as well as that of the Greek Somolé,* 





4 1 Kings xi, 1995, 

2 Seo the lotters of Dr. Noubaner and myself in the Atheneum of 
Bopt. 12 aud Sept, 26, 1885. As tho worship of Dionyaos, tho Wine- 
god, had been borrowed by the Greeks from the East, it had long been 
assumed that the name of Semelé must be of Phoenician extructior 
Dat it was only in 1884 that a Phoenician inscription wan found ina 
Day to the west of the Peireos containing the name Pen-Sumlath (“ the 
faco of ‘Samlath”), ‘The first king of Edom montioned in Gen, xxxvi. 
is Bola the son of Boor, that is, Bileam or Balaam the son of Boot. 
‘Dr. Noabauer has shown that Balaam is Bil-orn, ‘Boal js Am(mi),” 
the supreme god of Ammon (as we have learned from the cuneiform 
inscriptions), whose name enters into those of Jerobo-ain and Rehobo- 
am. An Assyrian mythological tablet (W. A.L ii. 54, 65) informs ue 
that Emu (6) was the Norgal of the Shuites on the western bank of 
tho Euphrates. The words with which the list of the Edomite kings 
ia introduced (‘These are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom 
‘Dofore there reigned any king over the children of Israel”) aro of couree 
an addition by the Hebrew excerptist, It will be noticed that the 
father of the last king in the list, Hadad TL, (Hadas), is not montioned, 
While, contrary to the almost universal practice of the Old Testament, 
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‘We need not be surprised, therefore, if the name of Saul 
also turns out to be that of a divinity. We are told that 
Baul came from “Rehoboth of the river” Euphrates; 
and since Rehoboth means the public squares and suburbs 
of a capital city, and is consequently used of Nineveh 
in the book of Genesis (x. 11), we must look for the 
Rehoboth of the Euphrates in Babylon. Now one of 
the principal names under which the Sun-god was known 
at Babylon was Savul or Sawul, which in Hebrew cha- 
racters would become Saul, In Saul, accordingly, I 
think we. may see a Babylonian deity transported to 
Edom and perhaps also to Palestine, 

Hadad occupied a higher position than Saul. Te 
was, as I have said, the supreme Baal or Sun-god, whose 
worship extended southward from Carchemish to Edom 
and Palestine. At Damascus he was adored under the 
Assyrian namo of Rimmon, and Zechariah (xii. 11) alludes 
to the eult of the compound Hadad-Rimmon in the 
close neighbourhood of the great Cansanitish fortross of 
Megiddo. Coins bear the name of Abd-Hadad, “the 
servant of Hadad,” who reigned in the fourth century 
at Hierapolis, the later successor of Carchomish, and, 
under the abbreviated form of Dada, Shalmaneser speaks 





‘the names of his wife and mother-in-law are given. This is explained. 
by I Kings xi. 19, whers we are told that he was married to the sister 
of Tahpones the Egyptian queen, Mr, Tom! probably right in 
‘Tahpenes with the namo of the frontierfortress which was 


“known to the Grooks us Daphnm, and is now callod Tol-Défouoh, 80 
‘that the introduction of the name into the text af the book of Kings 





jan namoa such as the Egyptian monu- 
ata Kave modo us familiar with. Mo-zahab would presuppose an 
yptian Nub, and Mr. Tomkins ingeniously suggests that Genubath, 


of the son of Hadad, represents the Egyptian Kanub-ti q 
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of “the god Dida of Aleppo” (Khalman). The abbre- 
viated form was that current among the nations of the 
north; in the south it was confounded with the Semitic 
word which appears in Assyrian as dadu, “dear little 
child.” This is the word which we have in Be-dad or 
Ben-Dad, “the son of Dad,” the father of the Edomite 
Hadad; we have it also in the David of the Old Testa- 
ment. David, or Dod, as the word ought to be read, 
which is sometimes written Dodo with the vocalic suffix 
of the nominative, is the masculine corresponding to a 
Phonician goddess whose name means “the beloved 
one,” and who was called Dido by the writers of Rome. 
Dido, in fact, was the ednsort of the Sun-god, conceived 
as Tammuz, “the beloved son,” and was the presiding 
deity of Carthage, whom legend confounded with Elissa, 
the foundress of the city. In the article I have alluded 
to above, I expressed my conviction that the names of 
Dodo and David pointed to a worship of the Sun-god, 
under the title of “the beloved one,” in southern Canaan 
as well as in Phenicia. I had little idea at the time 
how soon my belief would be verified. Within the last 
year, the squeeze of the Moabite stone, now in the Louvre, 
has been subjected to a thorough examination by the 
German Professors Socin and Smend, with the result of 
correcting some of the received readings and of filling 
up some of the lacune. One of the most important dis- 
coyeries that have been thus made is that the Israelites 
of the northern kingdom worshipped a Dodo or Dod by 
the side of Yahveh, or rather that they adored the 
supreme God under the name of Dodo! as well as under 


2 Written T17 in the Moabite text, where Ad elsewhere takes the 
place of the Hebrew waw, 
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that of Yahveh. Mesha, the Moabite king, in describing 
the victories which his god Chemosh had enabled him to 
gain over his Israelitish foes, tells us that he had carried 
away from Ataroth “the arel (or altar) of Dodo and 
dragged it before Chemosh,” and from Nebo ‘the arels 
(or altars) of Yahveh,” which he likewise “ drugged before 
Chemosh.” Here the arel or “altar” of Dodo is placed 
in parallelism with the arels of Yahveh; and it is quite 
eloar, therefore, that Dodo, like Yahveh, was a name 
under which the deity was worshipped by the people of 
the land. Ihave suggested that Dod or Dodo was an 
old title of the supreme God in the Jebusite Jerusalem, 
and that hence Isaiah (v. 1), when describing Jerusalem 
fas the tower of the vineyard the Lord had planted in 
Tsrael, calls him Déd-i, “my beloved.” We can easily 
understand how a name of the kind, with such a signifi- 
cation, should have been transferred by popular affection 
from the Deity to the king of whom it is ssid that “all 
Israel and Judah loved him” (1 Sam. xviii. 16), 

‘That Solomon was « divine name we have the express 
testimony of the cuneiform inscriptions for asserting. 
Sallimmanu, “the god of peace,” was a god honoured 
particularly in Assyria, where the name of moro than 
one famous king (Shalman-eser) was compounded with 
it, As the name of Nineveh was ideographically ex- 
Pressed by a fish within a basin of water,’ while the 
name itself was connected in popular etymology with 

2 Tho ideograph also ropresented the namo of the goddeas Nini—a 
‘word’ which meana “the Lady" in Sumerian—who was the daughter 

- of Es tho god of Eridu (W.A. I. iv, 1, 38), Thore was a city or sano- 


‘tury in Babylonia of the same name (K 4629, Rev. 8), which explains 
Eset oan that Nineveh stood on the Euphrates (op. 
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the Assyrian nunu, “a fish,” it is possible that the cult 
of Sallimman or Solomon in Assyria was due to the fact 
that he was a fish-god, perhaps Ea himself. In a list of 
the gods whose images stood in the numerous temples of 
Assyria (W.A. I. iii, 66, Rev. 40), mention is made of 
“Sallimmanu the fish, the god of the city of Temen- 
Sallim (the foundation of peace).” His worship was 
carried westward at a comparatively early period, and 
in the age of Shalmaneser IT. the royal scribe at Sadikan, 
now Arban on the Khabfir, was named Sallimmanu-nunu- 
sar-ilani, “Solomon the fish is king of the gods.”1 So, 
too, in the time of Tiglath-Pileser IIL. (B.C. 732) tho 
Moabite king was Salamanu or Solomon, a plain proof 
both that the god was known in Moab, and aleo that in 
Moab, as in Israel, the name of the god could be applied 
to a man. 

Ifa gleam of light has thus been cast by the monu- 
ments of Assyria and Babylonia upon the names of the 
earlier kings of Teracl, it is but feeble in comparison 
with the illustrations they afford us of the ritual and 
religious practices recorded in the Old Testament. The 
ritual texts, fragmentary as they are, are numerous 
among the débriv of Assur-bani-pal’s library, and the 
references we find from time to time in the historical 
inscriptions to religious rites and ceremonies give us 
tantalising glimpses into the service and ceremonial of 
the Assyro-Babylonian priesthood. 

} Onn cylinder now in the British Musoum, ‘The inseription runs : 
“The seal of Musos-Adar the scribe, the son of Adur-esses the scribe, 
the eon of Sallimanu-nun-sarilani the scribe.” Sir A, H. Layard dis- 
covered winged bulls at Arban, ineribed with the words, “The palace 


of Muses-Adar.” For a representation of the soal, see George Smith's 
Chaldean Genesis (od, Sayco), p. 97. 
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In Assyria the king himself performed many of the 
fonctions of a high-priest. Like Solomon of Israel, he 
could offer sacrifice and pour out libations to the gods, 
Assur-ris-ilim is entitled “the appointed of the divine 
father (Bel), the priest (Sang) of Assur ;”? Assur-natsir- 
pal calls himself “the appointed of Bel, the priest (fangu) 
of Assur, the son of Tiglath-Adar the appointed of 
Bel, the priest of Assur, the son of Rimmon-nirari the 
appointed of Bel, the priest of Assur ;”? Sargon is simi- 
larly “the appointed of Bel, the exalted priest (x0-ns) 
of Assur,” as well as “ the high-priest (pafest) of Assur ;”” 
while Nebuchadnezzar designates himself “the worship- 
per of Merodach, the supreme high-priest (patesi), the 
beloved of Nebo.”* But the union of the two offices 
was by no means necessary, In the far-off pre-Semitio 
age there were kings of Tel-loh as well as patesis or 
high-priosts of Tel-loh, and the kings did not take tho 
title of high-priest, while the high-priests did not take 
the title of king. The earliest records of Assyria went 
back to a period when as yet there were no kings, but 
only “high-priosts of Assur;” and among tho objects 
brought from Babylonia by Dr. Hayes Ward is a barrel- 
shaped weight of green basalt, on which we read: “the 
palace of Nebo-sum-esir the son of Dakur, the high- 
priest (jpatesi) of Merodach.” A distinction is carefully 
drawn betwoen “the king” and “the high-priest” in 
the imprecation against the Vandals of the future attached 
to an old historical text in the Accadian language,* and 
tho poet who embodied the Cuthwan legend of the crea- 

TW.AT ili 3,12. 2 W. A.T, iii. 8, 39. 
8 W.A.T. i. 53,15. 4 W.A.L i. 15. 62, 63, 
* W.A.L iv. 12. 36, 37. 
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tion in his verses concludes by saying; “Thou, whether 
king, high-priest, shepherd or any one else whom God’ 
shall call to rule the kingdom, I have made for thee this 
tablet, I have inscribed for thee this record-stone, in the 
city of Cutha, in the temple of ‘Sulim.”! Ktésias, there- 
fore, was justified in making a high-priest of his Baby- 
loniun Belesys—a name, by the way, which appears in 
the inscriptions, under the form of Balasu, as that of a 
Babylonian prince in the time of Tiglath-Pileser IIT? 
‘The Semitic title of the high-priost (nisakkw or issakku) 
indicates that his main duty was to pour out libations 


2 Patesi and xv-es are rendered by the Assyrian nisakie and tasakku. 
These havo nothing to do with an Accadian nds, as Lots supposed, 
much loss with niu and ish, “a man,” as Guyard suggoeted, but ara 
morely derivatives from the verb naeaku, “to pour ont a libation,” 
‘which occurs in the oloyonth tablet of tho Epic of Gisdhubar (col. vi. 
1.4) Patest should probably be read khattedi or kiittesi, since the 

of that name is written indifferently ra-se-xr and ra-reArRs 
(W.A.T. fi, 68, 18), ‘The substitution af #i (4ig) for patesi or Khattest 
in the penitential psalm (W. A. I. iv. 21, 45) scome due to a blunder 
of the Semitic soribe, who reall the first character (pa) as fig (00 v. 
19, 55). No-ra, “the man of the temple,” is 8 compound ideograph 
‘ef Semitic invention, which originated when false analogy had caused 
the termination afk to be regarded us a separate suffix, so that the 
root of mizakleu waa supposed to be nis or néy. The old rondering of 
patest by “ vicoroy” rested on a mistake ; the word always has reference 
‘to tho worship of a god. Tho Nebu-sum-esir mentioned in the text, 
for instance, waa not the viceroy of a king, but “tha high-priost of 
Merodach,” who lived at Babylon by the side of the hing, The analogy 
of nisakku haa created sakkanakleu, “a high-priest,” fram sakanw, which 
is borrowed from the Accadian sagan (W..A. L iii. 70, 40), tho Zoganés 
‘of Bérdsaor. 

2 Arbiktis is equally the namo of a Modian chiaf mentioned by 
Sargon, and Sargon himself may be the Akraganée whom Késius makes 
the Inst king but one of Amyrin. As Schrader points out (Koilin- 
ahriften und Gerhichteforeckung, p. 516), in the time of KtAsins, Bo- 
Ioaya was tho Persian govornor of Syrin and Assyria, and Arbakos of 
‘Media (Xenophon, Anad. vii. 8, 25). 
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in honour of the gods, and the phrases in which the 
word occurs show that he was attached to the cult of 
the supreme god of the country in which he lived. At 
Babylon it was Merodach from whom the high-priest 
received his title; at Nineveh it was Assur. 

Under the high-priest several classes of subordinate 
priests were ranged. There was the sangu, for example, 
whose title interchanges at times with that of the high- 
priest himself. The sangu properly signified one who 
was “bound” or attached to a particular deity or his 
sanctuary, who was his slave and bondsman. The name 
muy therefore be compared with that of the Levites, if 
tho latter, too, are those who were ‘‘attached” to special 
places of worship. At Nineveh there was a sangu attached 
to the harem which was under the protection of Istar, 
as well as one who was entitled ‘the strong sangu,” and 
who may accordingly be regarded as one of the chief 

ests. 


By the side of the sangu stood the pdsisu or “ anointer,” 
whose duty it was to purify with oil both persons and 
things. The cleansing of objects by anointing them 
with oil was considered a matter of groat importance ; 
even the stone tablets and foundation-stones of a building 
are ordered to be cleansed in this way. Tho use of 
“pure water” for washing the hands and other parts of 
the body occupies a conspicuous place in the ritual texts, 
and in one of them we read the following instructions in 
yegard to a person who is undergoing purification :? 








AW, ALT. di, $1. 60, 61. ‘The remaing of the palace discovered by 
‘Layard at Arbun (the anciont Sadikan) belonged, according to the 
inscription on the bulls, to “ Musos-Adar the priest” (angi), 
 WLALL iv. 26, 40 ag. 
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‘Pure water give him to drink, and pour out the water 
oyer the man; remove the root of the saffron(?),! and 
offer pure wine and pure yeast, and place on the heart 
the fat of a crane* which has been brought from the 
mountains, and anoint the body of the man seven times.” 

Another class of priests were the kali, a word borrowed 
by the Semites from the Accadian kal, illustrious.” 
The kalw was also termed dabaru, “the elder,” a word 
again borrowed from the Accadian /adar, which in Sume- 
rian appears in the earlier form of dagar.* In the epic 
of Gisdhubar, where Ea-bani(?) is deseribing the lund 
of Hades which ho is doomed to onter, the /agaru and 
the pdsisw, or “anointer,” are mentioned along with the 
isippu, or “soothsayer,” and the makhkhu, or “great 
one,” from the Accadian makh, in which Prof. Delitzsch 
sees the “mag” or ‘(Rab-)mag” of the Old Testament.* 
“(In the house, O my friend), which I must enter,” 
Ea-bani is made to say, “(for me) is treasured up* a 
crown (among those who wear) crowns, who from days 
of old have ruled the earth, (to whom) Anu and Bel 
have given names of renown. Glory have they given 
to the shades of the dead ;* they drink the bright waters. 


1 Kurkané; in Accadinn, kur-gi-in-na, * Kurhé; Chaldeo, kurk’yd, 

® See Zimmern, Bab, Busspealmen, p, 28, note 2, I may add that 
the afi are the Galli or eunuch-priests of the Kappadokian goddess, 
their Assyrian name having been borrowed along with the religious 
ritea over which they presided. 

4 The makhkhu must havo represented a subdivision of the isippi, 
since in W. A. ii. 51, 55, the word is the equivalent of essepu, “the 
priost of the god Wibatu."” Cp. W. A. TL. ii. 33, 31, 

® Kummudu ; kamédéu meana “to keep onosclf,” not “to bow" (a8 
Zimmer aud Lyon). 

© Kateuti and katedti, literally *fleshless ones {" compare riphaim 
in Is. xiv. 9. Tho ideograph translated Aufeten (W. A. I. iv, 18, 38) ia 
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Tn the house, O my friend, which I must enter dwell 
the lord’ and the /agaru, dwell the soothsayer (isippw) 
and the makitiu, dwell the anointing priest of the 
abysses of the great gods, the god Etann& and the god 
Ner. (There dwells) the queen of the earth Nin-ki-gal ; 
{there the Lady) of the field, the scribe of the earth, 
bows before her; (there she...) and makes answer in 
har pa 

“The abysses” or “decps” of the great gods is an 
expression which requires explanation, The temples of 
Babylonia were provided with large basins filled with 
‘wator and used for purificatory purposes, which resembled 
“the sea” made by Solomon for his temple at Jerusalem, 
and were called apéi, “deeps” or “ubysses.”* It was 
with these “ deeps” that the pdsisu or “ anointing priest,” 
whose office it was to purify and cleanse, was specially 
concerned. The basins doubtless stood in the open air, 
in the great court within which the temple itself was 
erected, 


slo rendered sup, from rapt. Tho passage reads, dih(u) meruppd .. 
Hutetew, “ansey, wasting fovor ... consumption.” A synonym of 
Keateatn in tarpu (Acadian dimme, “ spectro”), the Hebrew teraphim 
{e068 Neubauer in the Academy, Oct. 30, 1886), 

1 Zimmer thinks that enu, Jord," denoted a class of priests; but 
this is unlikely, unlnas we suppose the word to be borrowed from the 
Accodian en, “on incantation" (Assyrian siptu), Ax, however, the 
Assyrians formed enitu, “lady” (W. A. 1. fii. 4, 65), from enu, this sup. 
‘position is improbable, 

® Haupt, Nimrodepos pp. 17,19. In 19, 47, we must read dup- 
daret, “female scribe.” 

# The ceremonies attending the construction ofa bronze bull intended 
‘to support ono of these sons, are described in W. A. 1. iv, 23, No 1. 
‘Tho “sen” is stated to have been placed “between the ears of the 
‘ tal (line 17). 
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‘The description of E-Saggil, the temple of Bel-Merodach 
at Babylon, which has been translated by Mr. George 
Smith,? states that here ut least there was a second court, 
that of “Istar and Zamfimi,” besides the great court. 
Within the latter was another walled enclosure, built in 
the form of a square, and containing the groat eiggurrat, 
or “tower,” as well as the temples and chapels of a large 
number of deities. This agglomeration of sacred edifices 
was due to the fact that the temple of Bel was a Baby- 
Tonian Pantheon where the images and cult of the mani- 
fold gods of Chaldwa were gathered together. Where 
the temple was dedicated to one divinity only, there was 
of course only one building. 

Tnone particular, however, the temple of Bel-Merodach 
differed from that of every other Babylonian temple with 
which we ure acquainted. This is in its orientation. Its 
sides face the four points of the compass, whereas in the 
ease of the other temples it is the corners that do so. 
‘The cause of this departure from the usual canons of 
Babylonian sacred architecture has still to bo discovered. 

Within, the temple bore a striking likeness to that of 
Solomon. At tho extreme end was the pardku, or “holy 
of holies,” concealed by a curtain or veil from the eyes 
of the profane.’ Here, according to Nebuchadnezzar, 
was “the holy seat, the place of the gods who determine 
destiny, the spot where they assemble together(?),® the 
shrine (parak) of fate, wherein on the festival of Zagmuku 
at the beginning of the year, on the eighth and the 
eleventh days, the divine king of heaven and earth, the 

4 Soo Appendix IL 2 Hence the namo pardku, Heb. parocheth. 

? So Flemming, Dis grove Steinplatteninschrift Nebukadnezars, 
p. 37 
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lord of the heavens, seats himself, while the gods of 
heaven and earth listen to him in fear (and) stand bowing 
down before him.”! Here, too, Herodotos tells us (i, 183), 
was a golden image of the god, with a golden table in 
front of it like the golden table of shewbread in the 
Jewish temple.* 

The little chapel of Makhir, “the god of dreams,” 
discovered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam at Balawat, near 
Mosul, gives us further information about the internal 
arrangement of the shrine. In this, Mr. Rassam found 
a marble coffer containing two stone tablets which recorded 
Assur-natsir-pal’s victories and the erection of the chapel. 
‘The coffer and its contents remind us forcibly of tha 
Tsraclitish ark with its “two tables of stone” (1 Kings 
viii, 9). Before the coffer, at the north-west of the 
chamber, was an altar of marble ascended by five steps, 
where another stone tablet was disinterred similar to 
thoso in the coffer, The gates that led to this temple of 
Makhir were coated with plates of embossed bronze, 
which are now in the British Museum. The great temple 
of Bel-Merodach at Babylon was adorned in a more 





TW. ALT. i. 54, ti, 54—62, 

® There seoms to be ovidenco that tho inatitution of the shewbread 
eas known in Babylonia. In a fragment of a bilingual phruse-book 
{K-4207) we read (lines 8, 9), (Ace.) mule sagar-an-tug-a é-gir al-mur- 
rains, which ix translated birdia bit agurri ipaitas, “the food- 
provider looks down upon the house of brick.” (For ipallas, seo 
W.A.T. iv. 17, 26, whore tho corresponding Accadian verb appears 
as ideminin-barren.) In W.A.T. ii. 44, 74, birutu is the rendering 
‘of the Accadian 4ur (RI-G4u), out of the ideogmphic ropresontation of 
which the Semitic scribes by an erroneons reading formed the word 
i Now in W. A. iv, 13, 12, wo find ine Aisal makhiht kigalle 
‘I fz, “on the high altar mayest thou found a place of feeding,” 

a table of showbread, 


? 
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costly way. Its cedar-work was overlaid by Nebuchad- 
nezzar with gold ond silver, whilo its furniture, like that 
of Solomon’s temple, was of “ massive gold.” 

The coffer of the little temple of Imgur-Bel, or Balawat, 
resembled in form the arks, or “ships” as they were 
tormed, in which the gods and their symbols were carried 
in religious processions.! It thus gives us a fair idea of 
what the Israelitish ark of the covenant must have been 
like. It, too, was a small shrine of rectangular shape, 
carried by means of staves passed through rings at its 
four corners. It is somewhat curious that the Assyrian 
ark should have assumed this shape. The name by 
which it went to the last was that of “ship,” a proof 
that it was originally in the form, not of an ark, but of a 
ship. The same transformation is observable in the 
Biblical account of the Deluge as compared with that of 
the cuneiform inscriptions; here also “the ship” of the 
Babylonian version has become “an ark.” But the fact 
that the arks of the Babylonian gods were once ships 
points to a period when the first who made use of them 
were dwellers by the sea-shore. We are referred back 
to the ancient Chaldean city of Eridu, on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, from whence, as we shall see hereafter, 
the religion and religious ceremonies of pre-Semitic 
Babylonia had once spread. The gods of Eridu were 
water-gods, and, like the deities of Egypt, had each his 
sacred ship. These ships occupied an important place 
in the Babylonian ritual; they all had special names, 


1 In Layand’s Monuments of Nineveh, pl. 65, the images of the 
gods are represented ax standing upon platforms (or boats 1) which are 
carried on men’s shoulders, two mon supporting one end of each plat- 
form and two men the other. 
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and were tho visible abodes of the divinities to whom 
they belonged. Let ns listen, for instance, to an old 
hymn that was recited when a new image of the god 
‘was made in honour of “the ship of enthronement,” the 
papakh or “ark” of Merodach : 

“Tes holm in of cedar(!) wood... . 

Its serpent-like oar has a handle of gel 

‘Ite mast is pointed with turquoisa, 

Seven times even lions of the field (Eden) occupy its deck. 

‘The god Adar fills ite cabin built within, 

Tits sido it of cedar from ite forest, 

Tts awning is the palm (1) wood of Dilvun, 

Carrying away (its) heart is the canal, 

Making glad its heart is the sunriso, 

‘Ths house, its ascent, ix a mountain that gives rest to the heart. 

‘The ship of Ea is Destiny, 

‘Nin-gul, the princess (Dav-kina), is the goddess whore word is life, 

‘Merodach is the god who pronounces the good name. 

‘The goddess who bencfita the house, the mesenger of Ea the 
ruler of the earth, oven Nan-gar (the Indy of work), the 
bright one, the mighty workwoman of heaven, with pure 
(end) blissful hand hes uttered the word of life; 

*May tho hip bofore thoo cross the canal ! 

May the ship behind thee sail over its mouth t 

Within thee may the heart rejoicing make holiday |"? 

‘The hymn was an heirloom from Sumerian Eridu, It 
had come down from the days when Merodach was not 
as yet the god of Babylon, but was tho son of Ea, tha 
water-god of Eridu. It is written in Accadian, and no 
Semitic translation is attached to it; it is even possible 
that come of the expressions used in the hymn had ceased 
to be intelligible to the priests of E-Saggil who recited 

| it? At all events, the references to the ship of the deity 
| elect 

_® I need handily obsorve that the Sumerian word Azur, “ side," ¢mur 
| @ueir) in th northorn dialect of Accad, has nothing’to do withy the 
| F2 
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‘were no longer applicable in the Semitic age of Babylon. 
The ma or ‘‘ship” of the pre-Somitic Sumerians had 
then become the papakhu or “ark” of the Semites; helm 
and oar and mast had alike disappeared, and it was no 
longer required to sail across the sacred canals of the 
temples, but was carried on the shoulders of men. 

The festivals at which such arks were borne in pro- 
cession were naturally numerous in a country where 
divinities innumerable were adored. The festival of 
Zac-mu-xu, mentioned by Nebuchadnezzar as having been 
held at Babylon at the beginning of the year, is possibly 
the Sakeean feast of the classical writers, when a slave 
was dressed in the robes of a king! The sorvice at the 
temple of Bel-Merodach which was opened by the hymn 
in honour of his ark, was accompanied by another specially 
commemorating the festival itself:? 


“The day the (image of the) god has been mado, he has caused the 
holy festival® to be fully kept. 


Semitic igaru, "a heap" (* wall”), though the scribes of Semitic Baby- 
Jonia afterwards confounded the two words together, 

2 The month, however, does not agreo in the case of the two feasts, 
Athenwos (Deipn, xiv.) says: “Baxdesos in the first book of his Baby- 
Jonian History states that in the 11th month, called LAos, is celebrated. 
‘tho foast of Sakma, for five days, when it is the custom that the masters 
should obey their servants, one of whom is led round the house, clad 
in w xoyal robe, and called Zoganéx.” Tho Zogands was the Accadian 
sagan, borrowed as sakanu by Semitic Babylonian (W. A. I. iii. 70, 40, 
ii, 61, 81), probably from aaga, “head.” Sakhanaklew, “ high-priest,” 
is  derivativo, 

9 W. AL. iv. 25, 39 ag. 

® Azkarw,“commemoration-feast.” ‘The corresponding Accadian ude 
éar is “9 day of commemoration ;” in W. A. 1 iv. 23, 1, dar alone ie 
rendered ésinnu, “festival.” In K 2107, 14, it is translated sipat, “an 
incantation" or hymn ; hence we read in a fragment (R 528) : “At dawn 
(repeat) a hymn in the prosonco of Morodach, (then) four hymns to Ea 
the holy god of Eridu.” Then follow the incantations or hymns. 
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The god has risen among all Iands. 

Lift up the (nimbus of) glory, adorn thyself with herolsm, O hero 
perfect of breast, 

bid lootre surround this image, establish veneration. 

‘The lightning flashes; the festival appears like gold ;? 

in heaven the god has been create, on carth the god has been 
created ! 

‘This fostival has been created among the hosts of heaven and earth. 

‘This festival has issued forth from the forest of the cedar-troes, 

‘The festival is the creation of tho god, the work of mankind, 

Bid tho festival bo fully kopt for over ; 

acconling to the command of the valiant golden god. 

This festival is a sweet savour even when the mouth is unopened, 

(o ploacant taste) whon food is uneaten and water un(drunk).” 


No better idea can be formed of the number and variety 
of the Babylonian feasts than by reading a hemerology 
of the intercalary month of Elul, where we find that 
every day is dedicated to one or other of the gods, and 
cortain rites and ceremonies prescribed for cach. Wo 


1 In the Assyrian translation, “ brilliantly.” 

7 Accadion : “Pronounce for ever tho fostival completed, through 
tho crentive message of tho valiant golden god ;” Assyrian: "In per- 
potuity for ever cause (the festival) to be complete, by the command of 
‘the same god (who) brought (it) about.” 

® With this hemerology may be compared the following liturgieal 
fragment (K 3765) : 

2. On the 9th day thero ix no going forth ; to the sun and moon 
his offerings (nindadut) he makes, 

3, On the 10th day... there is no going forth. ... 

4. On the 11th day to the sun and moon his offerings he makes ; 
tho man (is puro) as the Sun-god, 

5. On the 12th day to the sun and moon his offerings he makes ; 
tin eclipse takes place ; thoro is harm (boded to his) house, 

6. On the 15th day to the moon hia offerings he makes To the 
moon he ....; the man approaches the moon in prayer, 

7. On the 14th day to the sun and moon he does not prosont bis 
sin-offoring (mukhibilti) ; ‘receive my prayar’ he does wot say. 
‘The moon and the sun diaw noar to Anu, 
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learn from the colophon that it was the seventh of a 
series of tablets which must have furnished the Baby- 
Jonian with a complete ‘saints’ calendar” for the whole 
year; So careful was he not to lose an opportunity of 
keeping holiday in honour of bis deities, that even the 
intercalary months, which were rendered necessary from 
time to time by the frequent disorder of the calendar, 
were included in the series. Besides the festivals of the 
regular Elul, there were consequently the festivals of a 
second Elul whenever the priests deemed it needful to 
insert one in the calendar. Hence, as the regular Elul 
was the sixth month of the year, our tablet is the seventh 
of the series. 

“The month of the second Elul, ‘Tho first day (is dedicated) to Anu 
and Bel, A day of good luck. When during the month the inoon ia 
soon, the shepherd of mighty nations? (shall offer) to tha moon as a 
frve-will offering* a gazelle without blemish... . he shall make his 
freo-will offering to tho Sun the migtresa of the world, and to the Moon 
tho supreme god.* He offre sacrifice, The lifting up of his hand 
finds favour (magir) with the gud. 

‘The gocond day (is dedicated) to the goddesses [the two Istare], A 
Jucky day. ‘The king makes his free-will offering to the Sun the mis 
tress of the world, and the Moon the supreme god, Sacrifices he offers. 
‘Tho lifting up of hie hand he presenta to the god. 





8. On the 15th day to the sun and the moon he makes his offer- 
ings, The sua and the moon behold his offerings, His sin- 
offring he does not present; ‘receive my prayer’ he does 
not say. On this day, during the day he approaches the sun 
in prayer. ‘There is no going forth. On this day hia wifo is 
prognant.” 

1 This title refors ua to the age of Kkammurugas as the period when 
the work waa composed, 

2 Nindabu, Heb. nidhdbhah, The Accadian equivalent is “the duea 
of the goddess,” , 

* The fact that the Sun is hore a goddess shows that the homerology 
Las no connection with Sippara, It may havo originated in Ux. 
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‘Tho Srd day (is) a fast-day,* (dedicated) to Morodach and Zarpanit 
Alucky day, During the night, in the presence of Morodach and Istar, 
the king makes his freo-will offering. Hs offers sacrifices. The lifting 
up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

‘Tho 4th day (is) the feast-day? of Nebo (the son of Morodach). A 
Tucky day. During the night, in the presence of Nebo and Tasmit, 
the king makes his free-will offering. Ho offers sacrifices, The lifting 
‘up of his hand he presents to the god. 

‘Tho Sth day (is dedicated) to the Lord of the lower firmament and 
the Lady of the lower firmament, A lucky day. During the night, 
in the presenea of Assur® and Nin-lil, the king makes his free-will 
offering. Ie offers mucrifices, The lifting up of his hand finds favour 
with tho god. 

‘The Gth day (is dedicated) to Rimmon and Ninlil. A lucky day, 
‘The king (repeats) a pouitential psalm und a litany. During the night, 
Boforo the cast wind, tho king makes his freo-will offvring to Rimmon. 
‘He offers sacrifices. The lifting up of hia hand he presents to the god. 

‘The 7th day is a fsst-day, (dedicated) to Merodach and Zarpanit, A 
lucky day, A day of rest (Sebbath). The shepherd of mighty nations 
must not eat flesh cooked at the fire (or) in the smoke. His clothes ho 
qoust not change. White garments he must not put on. He must nob 
offer sacrifice, Tho king must not drive » chariot, He must not issue 
royal decrees, In a secrot place the augur must not mutter, Medicine 
for the sickness of his body he imust not apply. For making a curse it 
isnot ft, During the night the king makes his froe-will offoring before 





1 Nubatiu, borrowed from the Accadian nw-bad, “incomplote.” ‘Ths 
Assyrian equivalent ix yum idirtu, “day of mourning,” W. A.T. ii, 
$2, 13, Tho third of the month Ab was the nubat of Merodach, ac~ 
eonling to Asur-bani-pal. 

* Yum span, Ap-ap is stated to bo equivalent to epu in S 1720, 16, 
for which Zimmorn's signification of * cooking food” is probably correct, 
‘since tho next lino of the tablet speaks of “tho houeo of the dark flak 
of Ea.” Sargon Inid the foundations of bis now city on this day (ac 
cording to bie cylinder, line 59). 

2 Tho Assyrian scribe has here substituted “ Assur” for the original 
‘Mul-lil of tho text, 

4 Literally, “ho must not bring modicine to his diseaso of body ;” 
sr t fir Keilachriftforschung, ii.1, pp.2—4, Lote translates, 
, “magus egrote manum suam no applicato,” 
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Merodach and Ystar. ‘He offers sncrifice. Tho lifting up of his hand 
finds favour with the god. 

‘Tho Sth day (is) the feast of Nobo, A lucky day, Daring tho night 
the shepherd of mighty nations directs his hand to the sacrifice of a 
sheep, The king makes his vow to Nebo and Tasmit. He offers 
soorifice. The lifting up of his band he presents to the god, 

‘The Ith day (is dedicated) to Adar and Gula, Alucky day. During 
the night, in the presence of Adar and Gnla, the king makes his frea- 
will offering. He offers sacrifice, ‘The lifting up of his hand he pre- 
‘sents to tho god, 

‘Tho 10th day (is dedicated) to the Mistress of the lower firmament and 
the divine Judge? A lucky day. During the night, in the presence of 
tho atar of the chariot and the star of the eon of Istar, the king makes 
his free-will offering. He offers sacrifice. The lifting up of his hand 
finds favour with the god. 

‘Tho 11th day is the completion of the meal-offoring? to Tasmit and 
Zarpunit. A lucky day. When the moon* lifts up (its) crown of 
auvonlight, and (its) ocb rejoices, the king makes his free-will offering 
to the moon, He offers sacrificc, The lifting up of his hand finds 
favour with the god. 

‘Tho 12th day is the gift-day of Bel and Beltig A lucky day, The 
king makeo his froe-will offering to Bol and Beltia. He offre sacrifices, 
‘The lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

‘Ths 13th day (is sacred) to the Moon the supreme god. A lucky 
day. Tho moon lifts ap (ite) crown of moonlight towards tho earth. 
On this day assuredly the king makot his free-will offering to the Sun- 
god the mistress of the world, and the Moon the supreme god, He 
offers sacrifice. Tho lifting up of his hand finds fayour with the god. 

‘The 14th day (is sacred) to Beltis and Nergnl. A lucky day. A 
Sabbath. The shepherd of mighty nations must not eat flesh cooked 
ou the fire (or) in the smoke. The clothing of his body he must not 
change. White garments ho must not put on. He must not offer 
sacrifice, He must not drive n chariot. He must not iseue royal 





2 The divine judges were twenty-four stars associated with the Zodiac, 
twelve being north and twelve south, according to Diodbros (ii. 30). 
See W. A.T. ii. 58, 17, iii. 66, 1—9, 16, 22. 

2 Maniti, Heb. minkhéh, There was another word manitw, “a couch" 
(W. ALL ii. 23, 57). 

8 Arkhu, as in Hebrew, one of the faw instances in which the word 
is used in Assyrian, 
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decrees, (In) a secret place the augur must not mutter, Medicine for 
the sicknoss of his body he must not apply. For making # camo it is 
not fit. In the night the king makes his freo-will offering to Beltis 
and Nergal. Ho offers sacrifice, The lifting up of his hand finds 
favour with the god. 

‘The 16th day (% sacred) to the (Sun the) Lady of the House of 
‘Heaven. (A day for) making the stated offering? to Sin the supremo 
god. Alucky day. The king makes his free-will offering to Samas 
‘the mistress of the world, and Sin the supreme god. He offers sacrifice, 
‘The lifting up of his hands finds favour with the god. 

Tho 16th day (is) a fast-day to Merodach and Zarpanit, A lucky 
day. The king must not ropeat a penitontial peslm. In tho night, 
before Merodach and Tstar,? the king presents hia free-will offering. 
He offers sacrifice. ‘Tho lifting up of his hands finds favour with the 


god. 

‘The 17th day (is) the foast-day of Nebo and Tasmit, A Incky day. 
Tn tho night, before Nebo and Tasmit, the king presents his froe-will 
offering, Ho offers sacrifice, ‘The lifting up of his hands finds fayour 
‘with tho god. 

‘The 18th day (is) the festival (isinnu) of Sin and Samas, A lucky 
day, Tho king presonts his froo-will offering to Samas the mistross of 
the world, and Sin the supreme god. He offers sacrifice. ‘The lifting 
up of bis hands finds favour with the god. 

‘Tho 19th day (is) tho whito* day of tho great goddess Gulo, A 
Jueky day. A Sabbath. Tha shephed of mighty nations mast not eat 
that what is cooked at the fire, must not change the clothing of his 
Dody, must not put on white gurmonts, must not offer encrifice. Tho 
‘king must not drive (his) chariot, must not issue royal decrees The 
@ugur must nob mutter (in) a secret place. Medicine must not be 
applied to tho sickness of the body, For making a curse (the day) is 





4 Nikadu, W. A.T. vy. 11, 4, ns corrected. Here the Acoadian and 
Sumerian equivalents are given of tho Somitic nindadu, “a free-will 
offering” (nddab), taklimu, “offering of shewbread,” Aistu, ‘n tribu- 
tary offering,” and nikedu, “a stated offering” or *kerban” (Acs. ‘ir- 

nindabu and taktinu being alike translations of the Accado- 
‘Sumerian “dues of the goddess,” 
“oy ‘hore identified with Zarpanit. 
which like ite synonym elu Ges Adlat, comp, hillalim, 
ey 3 fn ey mn “holy.” Compare the 
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not suitable. ‘The king prosonts his free-will offering to Adar and, 
Gula, He offers sacrifice, The lifting up of his hands finds favour 
with the god, 

‘The 20h day (is) a day of light, the giftday of Sin and Samas. 
A lucky day. The king presents his free-will offering to Samas the 
mistrozs of tho world, and Sin the suprome god. He offers sacrifice, 
Tho lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

‘The 21st day (is the day for) making the stated offering to Sin and 
Samas, A lucky day, A Sabbath, The shepherd of mighty nations 
must not eat flesh cooked at the fire or in the smoke, must not change 
the clothing of his body, must not put on white garments, must nob 
offer ancrifice. Tho king must not drive (his) chariot, must not issue 
rayal decrees, The augur must not mutter (in) a secret placa, Medi- 
cine must not bo applied to tho sickness of tho body. For making a 
cure (the day) is not suitable, At dawn the king presents his freo- 
‘will offering to Samas the mistress of the world, and Sin the supreme 
god, ‘Ho offers sacrifice, ‘The lifting up of his hand finds favour with 
the god. 

‘Tho 22nd day (in the day for) making the stated offering to (Sin and) 
Samas, (Ib is) the festival of the (Sun the) mistress of the Palace, 
‘A lucky day. The king presents his free-will offering to Samas tho 
mistress of the world, and (Sin the supreme god). He offers sacrifice. 
The lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

‘The 23rd day (is) the festival of Samas and Rimmon. A lucky day. 
‘The king presents his free-will offering to Samas and Rimmon, He 
offors sacrifice, ‘The lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god, 

The 24th day (is) the festival of the Lord of the Palace and the 
‘Mistress of the Palace. A lucky day. Tho king presents his free-will 
offering to the Lord of the Palace and the Mistross of the Palace. Ho 
offers eactifice. The lifting up of his hand finds favour with th 


‘The 25th day (is) the processional day? of Bol and Boltis of Babylon, 
‘A lucky day. Tn the night the king presents his free-will offering to 
Bel before the star of the Foundation, and to Beltis af Babylon before 
the star of the Chariot He offers sacrifice, The lifting up of his 
and finds favour with the god. 

Tho 26th day (is the day) of tho establishmont of the enclosing wall 





? Probably the ideographie mode of representing ippd. 
© Sadhakhty, literally “ marching," 
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of Es the supreme god. A lucky day,’ The king must repeat (t) « 
peniteytial palm whatever (1) he may present, That day at nightfall 
he makes a froo-will offering to Ka the supreme god. He offers eaoti- 
fice, The lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

‘The 27th day (is the day) of the chase? of Norgal (and) tho festival 
ef Zikam, A lucky day. The king presents his froo-will offering to 
‘Nergal and Zikum. He offers sacrifice, The lifting up of his hand 
finds favour with the god. 

The 28th day (ie sacred) to Ra, (It is) tho day of tho resting of 
Neral. Alucky day, A Sabbath, The shopherd of great nations 
oust not cat flesh cooked at the fire or in the smoke, must not change 
‘the clothing of his body, must not put on white garments, must not offer 
sacrifice, The king must not drive a chariot, He must not issue royal 
decrees, {In) a accrot ploce tho augur must not mutter, Modicine for 
the sickness of the body most not be applied. For making a curse (tho 
day) is not suitable, To Ea the supreme god (the king) presents (bis 
free-will offering). Ho offers eacrifice. ‘The lifting up of his hand finds 
fayour with the god. 

‘Tho 29th day (is) the day of the resting of the Moon-god. The day 
when tho spirits of heaven and earth are adored. A lucky doy. Tho 
king presents his freo-will offering to Sin the supreme god. He offara 
sacrifice, The lifting up of hie hand finds favour with the god. 

The 30th day (is eacred) to Anu and Bel, A lucky day, Tho king 

his free-will offering to Anu and Bel. He offers sacrifice. 
‘The Lifting up of his hand finds favour with the god. 

‘The 2nd month of Elu) from the Ist to the 30th day, if tho king 
‘restores either his god or his goddess or hix gods who have beon expel- 
Jed, that king has the divine colossus as his god. 

Tn the second Hal the king of the country gives a name to the temple 
‘of the god. Whother he builds a shrine (or)... . his heart is not good. 
—— 

+ Nadé omari (suv exux, like ingar, Ass, igaru, “en enclosing 
wall,” W, A. L ii. 15, 36), 

| 8 Melulti, “park” or “chasa;” soo W. A. i. 7, B2; 82. 8—16, 
‘Reo, 6, where coamen in tho Accadian, and melulti sa Istari tho 
‘oquivalont of xt-n-ve-ptaywaxa; $704, 21 (“they enclosed 

KAGL, Ret, iii, 7, whore melulti is in paral- 
olism cote,” fuleutl, " stable,” sigari, 
| Meage,” drriri, “lair,” and érsi, bed ;” $526, 23, 25 (“the place of 
| tho seetulli thon dost not plant, thou dost not cause the little ones to 

‘coms out of the place of the metutti"), 
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Th the second Elul the king restores the sacrifice (makliru). 

[Beginning of the next tablet of the series]:—The month Tisri (is 
siered) to Somas the warrior of mankind. (These are) tho command- 
ments of Bol-khummmu (the priest) on the first day (sacred) to Anu and 
Bel. 

[Cotornoy.]—The 8th tablet (of the series beginning) ‘The Moon 
tho lord of tho month.’ The possession of Assurbani-pal, the king of 
multitudes, the king of Assyria,” 

One of the most interesting facts that result from this 
hemerology is, that the Sabbath was known to the Baby- 
Jonians and Assyrians. Its institution must have gone 
back to the Accadian epoch, since the term used to repre- 
sent it in the text is the Accadian udu khulgal, “an 
unlawful day,” like the Latin “dies nefastus,” which is 
rendered by sulum, or “rest-day,” in Assyrian.) Semitic 
Babylonian, however, possessed the term Sabbath as 
well, and a vocabulary explains it as being “a day of 
rest for the hoart."2 Like the Hebrew Sabbath, it was 





1 W. AL iii. 56, 53. 

2 W.ALL i 82, 16, yum nudh Uibbi=aadattw, In the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the reading sabattue in this passage 
called a “textual emendation” made by Delitesch, This, however, 
a mistake It is the reading of the original tablst, and the published 
text was corrected by myself long before Delitsch reexamined the 
original. ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica makes another strange state- 
mont in describing tho Hebrew Sabbath an a day “of fensting and 
good cheer.” Tt was, on the contmzy, a day of rest (Gen. if. 2,3; Ex. 
xx. 10), “tho holy day” on which the Jew was forbidden to do his 
‘own ploasure—not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own words” (Is, lvili. 19)—in exact con- 
formity with the regulations of tho Babylonian Sabbath. The compiler 
of the toxt (W. A.T. ii, 32) in which eabatiur is explained as “a day 
of rest of the heart,” evidently regarded tho wont ae derived from the 
Accadian sa-bal, “heart-resting,” and he certainly had in support of 
hig view tho similar term nubaftu, from the Acadian nu-baf, Tho 
Assyriun verb eadatu is given wx a synonym of gamaru, to complete,” 
in W. A. Ly, 28, 14 
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observed every seventh day, and was obviously connected 
with the seventh-day periods of the moon. 

But there were two respects in which it differed from 
the Hebrew institution, Among the Israelites, ‘the 
Sabbaths” and “the new moons” were separate from 
one another; among the Babylonians, they coincided in 
so far as the Sabbath fell on the first day of the lunar 
month, Consequently, since the month consisted of thirty 
days, the last week contained nine days. In the second 
place, the 19th of the intercalary Elul was also a Sabbath. 
Why it should have been so I cannot pretend to say. 

Besides the stated festivals and Sabbaths, extraordinary 
days of thanksgiving or humiliation were ordained from 
time to time. In the closing years of the Assyrian 
empire, when her foes were gathering around her, the 
last king, Esarhaddon I1., prayed to the Sun-god that 
he would “remove the sin” of his people, and ordered 
the Efal, or “ prophet,” to prescribe “the legal solemnities 
(mesari ifinni) for a hundred days and a hundred nights,” 
from the 3rd of Iyyar to the 15th of Ab. So, too, 
Assur-bani-pal fells us, that after suppressing the revolt 
in Babylonia and removing the corpses that had choked 
the streets of the Babylonian cities, “by the command 
of the angurs (isipputi)” he “purified their shrines and 
cleansed their chief places of prayer. Their angry gods 
and wrathful goddesses he soothed with supplications 
and penitential psalms. He restored and established in 
peace their daily sacrifices, which they had discontinued, 
‘as they had beon in former days,””? 

The sacrifices and offerings of the Babylonians and 





1K 4608, 2, 3. 2 WAL ¥ 4, 86 0g 
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Assyrians closely resembled those of the Israelites. Like 
the latter, they were divided into sacrifices of animals, 
such as oxen, sheep or gazelles, and offerings of meal 
and wine. Wine was poured over the victim or the altar. 
When the effeminate Assur-bani-pal had slaughtered a 
batiue of caged lions, he ‘set up over them the mighty 
bow of Istar, the lady of war, presented offerings over 
them, and made a sacrifice of wine over them.”! An 
old magical text prays that “the sick man may be 
purified by sacrifices of mercy and peace,” or “peace- 
offerings,” as the translators of our Bible would have 
expressed it.? But although the Assyrian kings are 
fond of boasting of their exploits in massacreing or tor- 
turing their defeated enemies in honour of Assur, we 
find no allusions in the inscriptions of the historical 
period to human sacrifice. That human sacrifices, how- 
ever, were known as far back as the Accadian era, is 
shown by a bilingual text (K'5130) which enjoins the 
abgal, or “chief prophet,” to declare that the father must 
give the life of his child for the sin of his own soul, the 
ohild’s. head for his head, the child’s neck for his neck, 
the child’s breast for his breast. The text not only 
proves that the idea of vicarious punishment was already 
conceived of; it also proves that the sacrifice of children 
was a Babylonian institution. In the great work on 
astronomy called “Tho Observations of Bel,”’* we are 
teld that “on the high-places the son is burnt.” The 
offering was consequently by fire, as in Pheenicia, 

WALT 2 W. ALL ii, 18, 53, 54, 

2 W. ALL iii, 60, 162, 

+ Arur, connected with azurti, “the lightning,” an epithet of Rim. 
mon. Delitzsch renders it “earthquake,” in eurioun disregard of tho 
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The sacrifices were accompanied, sometimes by hymns 
or incantations, sometimes by prayers. The prayers 
wore all prescribed, and a large number of them haye 
been preserved. Here are some examples of them:* 


“At dawn and in the night (the worshipper) shall bow down (than- 
mé#) bofore the Throne-bearer and shall epeak as follows: “O Throne- 
oarer, giver of prosperity, a prayer!” After that he eball bow down 
to Nusku and shall speak thus: ‘O Nusku, prince and king of the 
secrets of the great gods, n prayer!’ After that he shall bow down to 
Adar and shall spoak thus: ‘O Adar, mighty lord of the deep places 
‘of the wells, a prayer!’ After that he shall bow down to Gula and 
shall sponk thas: ‘O Gula, mother, begetter of tho black-headed tace, 
© pmyur!” Aftor that he shall bow down to Ninlil and shall peak 
thus: 10 Nin-lil, mighty goddees, wife of tho divine Prince of Sove- 
mvignty, a pmyer!’ After that he shall bow down to Mub-lil and abull 
peak thus: “O lord exalted, establisher of law,? a prayer !' For three 
days at dawn and st night, with face and mouth uplifted, during tho 
anidilie watch, the diviner (osép) shall pour out libations.” 


The best idea, however, of what a Babylonian religious 
servioe was like, may bo gathered from the instructions 
given to the priest who watched in the temple of Bel- 
Merodach at Babylon on the night of the first day of the 
new year.’ Part of his duty was to repeat a hymn, the 
first fourteen lines of which were alternately in Accadian 
and Semitic, Curiously enough, however, there was ne 


eharecter both of Rimmon and of the plain of Babylonia, The word 
with the Hob, kidrar, M, Mdnant has pointed out several 

Instances in which a human sacrifice is represented on early Babylonian 
eylinders (Catalogue de la Collection de Clereq, i. pp, 18, 112 0g. 
Tn pl, xix. No, 181, (s # ruder copy of scene of human sacrifica 
depicted on an early Babylonian cylinder procured by Dr, Max Ohne- 
falsch-Richter in Cyprus). 

1 W. ALL iv, 61, 19 4g. 

® Literally, “secret wisdom” (82, 8—16, 1, Ol. 28), with which 
Dolitzsch compares tho Heb. thonith, 

* W. AL iy, 46,47. ‘The published text is yery incorrect, 
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connection between the Accadian and the Semitic verses ; 
while the Semitic lines were addressed to Bel-Merodach 
of Babylon and Borsippa, the Accadian portion had to 
do with ‘‘a god of the sanctuary,” whose only resemblance 
to Bel was that he is entitled “the lord of the world.” 
The Accadian verses are thus evidently a heirloom from 
a distant past, possibly from the pre-Semitic days of 
Babylon itself, and it is more than probable that the 
meaning was but little understood by the Semitic priests, 
This is how the text begins: 


In tho month Nisan, on the second day and the first hour (kusbu) 
of the night, the privet? must go and take the watore of the river in 
his hand ; he must enter into the presence of Bel, and, putting on a 
robe in the presence of Bel, shall address to Bel thia hymn :* 

+O Bel, who in his etrength hae no rival, 
O Bel, king of blessedness, Bel (the lord) of the world, 
Seeking after the fayour of the great gods, 
Bel, who in his glanco haa destroyed the strong,* 
Bel (the lord) of kings, light of mankind, establisher of trast ;¢ 
O Bel, thy eceptro is Babylon, Borsippa is thy crown! 
‘The wide heaven is the habitation of thy liver! 
0 lord, thine is the revelation, (and) the interpretations of visions ; 
O fathor (1) of lords, thee they behold the father of lords ; 





1 Tt must bo remembered that the Babylonians, like the Jews, 
rockoned the day from ovening to evening. 

2 The Accadion title Ura-gal, “the chicf watcher,” is wocd. Tho 
title porhaps had mference to the nightly watch kept in the sanctuary 
of Merodach in the tower of E-Saggil, 

5 I omit the Accadian lines of the hymn, o2 Lam unable to translate 
thom fully. 

4 The proceding Accadian line is : 
Jord of the world I” 

5 ‘Tho preceding Accadian line reads: “What is the Jord (doing) 
nowt the lord is resting.” 

* The preceding Accadian line has; “The god of the sanctuary of 
anankind, the god who holds the sanctuary of man,” 





O lord of the blessed sanctuary, 
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thine is tho glance, (and) the ecoing of wisdom ;* 

they magnify (1) theo, © master of the strong ; 

‘they adore (!) thes, O king (and) mighty prineo ; 

they look up to thes, ahow unto them morey ; 

cause them to bohold the light that they may tell of thy righteous- 


ness, 
O Bel (lord) of tho world, light of tho spirita of heaven, uttoror of 
blessings, 


who is thers whose mouth murmurs not of thy righteousness 

‘or speaks not of thine exaltation and eelcbrates not thy glory ? 

© Bel (Jord) of the world, who dwelleet in the temple of the Sur 
reject not the hands that are raised to thoo; 

Show merey to thy city Babylon, 

to E-Saggil thy temple incline thy face, 

grant the prayers of thy people the sons of Babylon 1" 





2 Or “law ;” zimat urtun, for which sea W.A.T. ¥. 28, 92, and 
fy. 15, 48 (where urta is the Accadian amma, which is terit in iv. 
28, 23), 

® With this toxt must bo compared another (unmarked at the time 
Toopied it}, which is interesting ax roferring to tho ornclo established 
within the “shrino” or “holy of holies” (parak) of tho temple of Bel : 
“(4) Like Bel in the shrine of the destinies the prophecy shall be 
‘uttered (i#taspu), this shall be said: (5) ‘ Bel bus come forth ; the king 
Tins looked for me (yugd’a); (6) our Indy (iTit-ni) has coms forth ; the 
King has looked for thee; (7) the lord of Babylon has issued forth 
the wholo (gami{) of the world ia on his face. (8) Zarpanit the prin- 
oss has issued forth ; lis mouth has gone to moot her (1) (ilaku sane 

(9) Tasmit has issued forth; ho has gono to moot hor (1). 

110) Placa tho herbs in the hands of the goddess of Babylon; (11) 

‘Oadsinnis (cunuch-priest) [place] tho flute (or-v0), O aoed-plantar [place] 

the mee; (12) purify me (eliéa), purify mo, and (13) fill Babylon 

owith pure splendour, O Nini, when thou pardonest the world (Jedlaé 

— (14) O Bel who (art) in the shrine, eurrounded by the river 
nahi), (this) shall bo said : (15) ‘Q Mublil my lord (ama) 

Laaw thoo; (16) 0 my pe when I saw thoo in the templo 

- thy foot and. . thy hand.” Tho 

(1)... king 

h . in the house of the supreme chief (ub. 
se see ay lord (arnur-kunu ama). (8)... he is bright and 
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Various special dresses were worn during the perform- 
ance of the religious ceremonies, and ablutions in pure 
water wore strongly insisted on. Scven, too, wasa sacred 
number, whose magic virtues had descended to the 
Semites from their Accadian predecessors, When the 
Chaldwan Noah escaped from the Deluge, his first act 
was to build an altar and to set vessels, each containing 
the third of an ephah, by sevens, over a bed of reeds, 
pine-wood and thorns. Seven by seven had the magic 
knots to be tied by the witch,’ seven times had the body 
of the sick man to be anointed with the purifying oil.2 
As the Sabbath of rest fell on each seventh day of the 
week, so the planets, like the demon messengers of Anu, 
were seyen in number, and “the god of the number 
seven” received peculiar honour. 

Along with this superstitious reverence for the sacred 
number, went a distinction of the animal world into clean 
and unclean, or rather into food that it was lawfal and 





LW.AL iv, 3.5,6. 

® W.A. Liv, 26,49. The deluge was said to havo lasted seven days; 
threo groupa of stars—the fikpi or *eircles” (), the masi or “ double 
stor,” and the Ixmaa or “sheop of tho hero,” were each soven in 
number; the gates which led to Hades were alao seven ; Kroch ia callod 
the city of “thi seven zones" or “stones” (W. A. L, ti, 50, 55—57) 5 
and, as Lotz reminds us, soven fish-liko mon ascended out of tho Persian 
Gulf, according to Bérdssus, in onder to teuch the antediluvian Baky- 
loniana the arts of life. Similarly we read tho following prayer in 
M1246, 5—19, “Incantation —O strong (goddons), the violent (#am= 
rufa), the farious of breast (nacrata érta), tho powerfal, thon beholdest 
(pagata) the hostility of tho enemy ; who that is not Ea has quictod 
(theo) (ca 2 Ea manny yunakh)' who that is not Merodach bas paci- 
fied (theo)? May Ea quiot (thoe), may Merodach pacify thoo! (Con 
Clusion of) the spell. Incantation—Make this prayer #even times over 
tho throad (napeiti) ; stretch (it) around hie namo (ema sume), and 
live (Ditei)." In 0.535. 10, 14, pttres is interproted dulled, 
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unlawful to eat. The distinction may have gone back 
to an age of totemiam; at all cvents, it prevailed as 
extensively among the Babylonians and Assyrians as it 
did among the adherents of the Mosaic Law. In one of 
the penitential Psalms, the author expresses his contrition 
for having “eaten the forbidden thing ;” and if Jonson 
is right in seeing the wild boar in the sakhu of the texts, 
its flesh was not allowed to be eaten on the 30th of the 
month Ab, nor, like that of the ox, on the 27th of 
Marchesvan.1 The very mention of the Zhwnzir, or 
domestic pig, is avoided in the Semitic Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, and reptiles were accounted as 
unclean as they were among the Jows.? It is true that 
there are indications that human flesh had once been 
eonsumod in honour of the spirits of the earth, as Prof, 
Maspero has lately shown must also haye been the case 
in pre-historic Egypt, and a bilingual hymn still speaks 
of “eating the front breast of a man;”* but such bar- 





+ “Dus Wildschwein in den assyrisch-babylonischen Tnsehriften,” 
BaGaie for Asyrotni | 8, pp. 306 og, I may odd hero that 
ehreameision was known to the Babylonians as it was to the Jewa, Ti 
a mogical text (W. A. L ii. 17, 63) it was tormed arlw, the Heb. dn’, 
which is nend in Hebrew and Ambio in a precisely opposite sense ; Tint 
the idleographic equivalents of the Babylonian word (“the shaping of 
| the phallus”) show what its signification in Axsyrinn must bo, 
2 K (annumberrd), 20, 
* K 4609. So in 8477. ii. 5, “the flesh of a man" is mentioned 
| aking with “the flesh of the gazelle," “the flcah of the dog,” “the 
flesh of the wild boar,” “the flesh of the ass,” “tho flesh of the horse,” 
and “the flesh of the wild as,” and “tho flesh of the dragon” (biabis), 
all of which it was unlawful to oat, In $1720, 17, mention ia madu 
of “the house of the dark (pr) flesh of Ea,” whero the idea may be 
‘similar to that of tho Egyptian texte in which the Aa or “double” of 
6 death is deecribed as fousting on the gods, Cp. alsu an unnumbered 
“tablet containing a hymn to the god uta ; enguti ina eanvanni ima mea 
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barous practices were but dimly-remembered reminis- 
cences of a barbarous past, and were never shared in by 
the Semites. It is equally true that medicine laid con- 
tributions on the most unclean articles of food, including 
snakes, the tongues of “black dogs” and even ordure; 
but those who swallowed the compounds prescribed by 
the medical faculty were those who had already lost 
their faith in the old beliefs of the people, and had 
substituted the recipe of the doctor for the spells of the 
exorcist and the ritual of the priest, The practice of 
medicine has often been accused of antagonism to reli- 
gion; whatever may be the case in these modern days, 
the theology of ancient Tabylonia harmonised but badly 
with the prescriptions of its medical school. 





lati nisi tabarvi surtata-ma [Fual érteitin siru KEAR-MEs-sunu [ta]barrt 
siru dukhidied tabarri atta, “Thou art exalted in heaven ; in the world 
‘thou feedest on mankind ; thou art princely in tho earth, the flesh of 
their hearts thou eatest, the flesh in wbundwnce thou eatest.” 

+ See my articles on “An Ancient Babylonian Work on Medicine” 
in tho Zeitechrift flr Keiluchriftforechung, ii, 1, 3 
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Tw an inscription upon a clay cylinder brought from 
Babylonia seven years ago, Cyrus is made to declare that 
the overthrow of Nabonidos, the last independent Baby- 
lonian monarch, was due to the anger of Bel and the 
other gods. Nabonidos had removed their images from 
their ancient sanctuaries, and had collected them together 
in the midst of Babylon. The priests maintained that 
the deed had aroused the indignation of Merodach, ‘the 
lord of the gods,” who had accordingly rejected Naboni- 
dos, even as Saul was rejected from being king of Isracl, 
and had sought for a ruler after his own heart, It was 
“in wrath” that the deities had “left their shrines when 
Nabonidos brought them into Babylon,” and had prayed 
Merodach, the divine patron of the imperial city, to “go 
round unto all men wherever might be their seats.” 
Merodach sympathised with their wrongs; ‘he visited 
the men of Sumer and Accad whom he had sworn should 
be his attendants,” and ‘all lands beheld his friend.” 
He chose Cyrus, king of Elam, and destined him by 
name for the sovereignty of Chaldewa. Cyrus, whom 
the Hebrew prophet had already hailed as the Lord’s 
Anointed, was thus equally the favourite of the supreme 

Babylonian god. ‘Merodach, the great lord, the restoror 
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of his people,” we are told, “beheld with joy the deeds 
of his vieegerent who was righteous in hand and heart. 
To his city of Babylon he summoned his march, and he 
bade him take the road to Babylon; like a friend anda 
comrade he went at his side.’ A single battle decided 
the conflict: the Babylonians opened their gates, and 
“without fighting or battle,” Cyrus was led in triumph 
into the city of Babylon, His first care was to show his 
gratitude towards the deities who had so signally aided 
him. Their temples were rebuilt, and they themselves 
wore restored to their ancient seats. 

With all the allowance that must be made for the 
flattery exacted by a successful conqueror, we must con- 
fess that this is a very remarkable document. It is 
written in the Babylonian language and in the Baby- 
lonian form of the cuneiform syllabary, and we may 
therefore infer that it was compiled by Babylonian scribes 
and intended for the perusal of Babylonian readers, Yot 
we find the foreign conqueror described as the favourite 
of the national god, while the last native king is held up 
to reprobation as the dishonourer of the gods. It is im- 
possible not to compare the similar treatment experienced 
by Nebuchadnezzar and the native Jewish kings respec- 
tively at the hands of Jeremiah. The Jewish prophet 
saw in the Chaldwan invador the instrament of the God 
of Judah, just as the Babylonian scribes saw in Cyrus 
the instrument of the god of Babylon; and tho fall of the 
house of David is attributed, just as much as the full of 
Nabonidos, to divine anger. 

Tt is true that the reasons assigned for the divine 
anger are not the same in the two cases. But the cause 
of the indignation felt by the gods of Chaldwa against 
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Nuahonidos offers a curions illustration of the words ad-' 
dressed by the Rab-shakeh of Sennacherib to the people 
of Jerusalem, ‘‘If ye say unto me,” he declared, ‘we 
trust in the Lord our God; is not that he whose high- 
places and whose altars Hezekiah hath taken away, and 
hath said to Judah and Jerusalem, ye shall worship 
before this altar in Jerusalom ?” Tho dostruction of tho 
local cults, the attempt to unify and centralise religious 
worship, was to the Rab-shakeh, as it was to the Baby- 
lonian scribes, and doubtless also to many of the Jews in 
the time of Hezekiah, an act of the grossest impiety. 

An annalistic tablet, drawn up not long after the con- 
quest of Babylonia by Cyrus, hints that before making 
his final attack on the country, the Elamite prince had 
boen secretly aided by a party of malcontents in Chaldwa 
itself, It is at all events significant that as soon as the 
army of Nabonidos was defeated, the whole population at 
nee submitted, and that even the capital, with its almost 
impregnable fortifications, threw open its gates. Tho 
revolts which took place afterwards in the reigns of 
Dareios and Kerxes, and tho extremities endured by 
the Babylonians before they would surrender their city, 
prove that their surrender was not the result of cowardica 
or indifference to foreign rule. The great mass of the 
people must have been discontented with Nabonidos 
and anxious for his overthrow. 

The anger of Merodach and the gods, in fact, was but 
& conyenient way of describing the discontent and anger 
of an important section of the Babylonians themselves, 
Nabonidos did not belong to the royal house of Nebu- 
chadnezzar; he seems to have raised himself to tho 
throne by means of 9 revolution, and his attempt at 
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centralisation excited strong local animosities against 
him. Religion and civil government were so closely 
bound up together, that civil centralisation meant reli- 
gious centralisation also; the surest sign that tho cities 
of Babylonia had been absorbed in the capital was that 
the images of the gods whose names had been associated 
with them from time immemorial were carried away to 
Babylon. The cities lost their separate existence along 
with the deities who watched over their individual 
fortunes, 
‘The removal of the gods, however, implied something 
- more than the removal of a number of images and the 
visible loss of local self-government or autonomy. Each 
image was the centre of a particular cult, carried on in 
a particular temple in a particular way, and entrusted 
‘to the charge of a special body of priests. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that the high-handed proceedings of 
Nabonidos aroused the enmity of these numerous local 
priesthoods, as well as of all those who profited in any 
way from the maintenance of the local cults. Most of the 
cities which were thus deprived of their ancestral deities 
were as old as Babylon; many of them claimed to be 
older; while it was notorious that Babylon did not become 
2 capital until comparatively late in Babylonian history, 
‘The Sun-god of Sippara, the Moon-god of Ur, were alike 
older than Merodach of Babylon. Indeed, though in 
the age of Nabonidos the title of Bel or “lord” had 
come to be applied to Merodach specially, it was known 
that there was a more ancient Bel—Belitanas, ‘the 
elder Bel,” as the Greeks wrote the word—whose wor- 
ship had spread from the city of Nipur, and who formed 
one of the supreme triad of Babylonian gods. 
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Up to the last, Babylonian religion remained local. 
Tt was this local character thut gives us the key to 
its origin and history, and explains much that would 
otherwise seem inconsistent and obscure. The endeavour 
of Nabonidos to undermine its local character and to 
create a universal religion for a centralised Babylonia, 
was deeply resented by both priests and people, and 
ushered in the fall of the Babylonian empire. The funda- 
mental religious idea which had underlain the empire 
had been the supremacy of Merodach, the god of Babylon, 
over all other gods, not the absorption of the deities of 
‘the subject nations into a common cult. The policy of 
Nubonidos, therefore, which aimed at making Merodach, 
not primus inter pares, but absolute lord cf captive or 
vassal deities, shocked the prejudices of the Babylonian 
people, and eventually proved fatal to its author. In 
Cyrus, accordingly, the politic restorer of the captive popu- 
lations and their gods to their old homes, the pricsts and 
‘worshippers of the local divinities saw the pious adherent 
‘of the ancient forms of faith, and the real favourite of 
Merodach himself. Merodach had not consented to tho 
revolutionary policy of Nabonidos; he had, on the con- 
trary, sympathised with the wrongs of his brother gods 
in Babylonia and throughout the world, and had thus 
deserted his own city and the renogade monarch who 
ruled over it. 

Th all this there is a sharp contrast to the main reli- 
gious conception which subsequently held sway over tho 
Persian empire, as well as to that which was proclaimed 
by the prophets of Judah, and in the reforms of Hezekiah 
and Josiah was carried out practically by the Jewish 
| Kings. The Ahura-mazda whom Dareios invokes on the 
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rock of Behistun is not only the lord of the gods, he is a 
lord who will not. brook another god by his side. The 
supreme god of the Persian monarch is as absolute as 
the Persian monarch himself. In the Persian empire 
which was organised by Dareios, centralisation became 
for the first time a recognised and undisputed fact, and 
political centralisation went hand-in-hand with religious 
centralisation as woll. In Judah, a theocracy was esta- 
Dlished on the ruins of the old beliefs which had con- 
neoted certain localities with certain forme of divinity, 
and which found such naive expression in the words of 
David to Saul (1 Sam. xxvi. 19); “They have driven me 
out this day from abiding in the inheritance of the Lord, 
saying, Go, serye other gods.” The destruction of the 
high-places and the concentration of the worship of 
Yahyeh in Jerusalem, was followed by the ever-increasing 
conyiction that Yahyeh was not only a jealous God who 
would allow none other gods besides Himself; He was 
also a God who claimed dominion over the whole world. 
Now it was precisely this conception which the Baby- 
lonians, at least as a people, never attained. Nebuchad- 
nezzar may invoke Merodach as ‘‘the lord of the gods,” 
“the god of heaven and earth,” “the eternal, the holy, 
the lord of all things,” but he almost always couples 
him with other deities—Nebo, Sin or Gula—of whom 
he speaks in equally reverential terms, Even Nabonidos 
uses language of Sin, the Moon-god, which is wholly 
incompatible with a belief in the exelusiye supremacy of 
Merodach. He calls him ‘the lord of the gods of heayen 
and earth, the king of the gods and the god of gods, 
who dwell in heaven and are mighty.’ Merodach was, 
in fuct, simply the local god of Babylon. Events had 
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raised Tubylon first to the dignity of the capital of 
Babylonia, and then of that of a great empire, and its 
presiding deity had shared its fortunes. It was he who 
had sent forth its people on their career of conquest; it 
‘was to glorify his name that he had given them victory, 
The introduction of other deities on an equal footing 
with himself into his own pcouliar seat, his own special 
city, was of itself a profanation, and quite sufficient to 
draw upon Nabonidos his yindictive anger, The Moon- 
god might be worshipped at Ur; it was out of place to 
offer him at Babylon the peculiar honours which were 
reserved for Merodach alone. 

Here, then, is one of the results of that localisation of 
religious worship which was characteristic of Babylonia, 
Nabonidos not only offended the priests and insulted the 
ods of othor cities by bringing their images into Babylon, 
he also in one sense impaired the monopoly which the 
Tocal deity of Babylon enjoyed. He thus stirred up 
angry feelings on both sides. Had he himself been free 
from the common belief of the Babylonian in the local 
character of his gods, he might have effected a revolution 
similar to that of Hezekiah; he had, however, the super- 
stition which froquentlyaccompanies antiquarian instincts, 
and his endeavour fo make Babylon the common gather- 
ing-place of the Babylonian divinitios was dictated as 
much by the desire to make all of them his friends as by 
political dosign,? 


2 Tt must bo romambered that the attempt of Nabonidoe was esson- 

ally different from the mere gathering of the gods of Babylonia into 
temple of Merodach, which Nebuchadnezzar had made a kind 
jan Pantheon. Hero they assumed a merely subordinate placa 

he ‘Wore the attendants and servitdrs of tho god of Babylon, and their 
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Now who was this Merodach, this patron-god of 
Babylon, whose name I have had go often to pronounce ? 
Let us see, first of all, what we can learn about him 
from the latest of our documents, the inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar and his successors. In these, Merodach 
appears as the divine protector of Babylon and its inha- 
bitants. Te has the standing title of Bilu or “lord,” 
which the Greeks turned into BjA0s, and which is tho 
same as the Baal of the Old Testament. The title is 
frequently used as a name, and is, in fact, the only namo 
under which Merodach was known to the Greeks and 
Romans. In the Old Testament also it is as Bel that he 
comes before us. When the prophet declares that “ Bel 
boweth down” and is ‘ gone into captivity,” he is refer- 
ring to Merodach and the overthrow of Merodach’s city, 
To the Babylonian, Merodach was pre-eminently “the 
Baal” or “lord,” like the Baalim or “lords” worshipped 
under special names and with special rites in the several 
cities of Canaan. 

The temple or “tomb” of Bélos, as it was also called 
by the Greeks, was one of the wonders of the world. 
Heérodotos, quoting probably from an earlier author, 
describes it in the following terms: 

“The temple of Zeus Bélos, with bronze gatos which remained up to 
my time, was a square building two furlongs every way. In the middle 





shrines and chapels wore ranged humbly round his lofty towor. As 
Nebuchadnezzar himself saye, they hero “Jistoned to him in reverence 
and stood bowing down before him.” Nabonidog, on the other hand, 
endcavoured to transplant the local cults of the deities, along with their 
time-honoured imngos, to the capital city, to place thom there on a 
footing of equality with Merodach, and xo to defraud him of his privi- 
Jeges ; whilo ut tho same timo he removed tho other deitice from the 
localities whor alone they could bo proporly ailored. 
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‘of the temple was a tower of solid masonry, a furlong in length and 
breadth, and upon this tower another tower had been erected, and upon 
thet aguin anvther, and soon for cight towers, And the sacent to them 
‘wax by an incline which wound round all tho towers on tho outside, 
About the middle of the incline are a resting-place and seats, where 
those who ascend may ait and roat. In the topmost tower ia a largo 
shrine, within which is a largo and well-nppointed couch, with a golden 
table at its side, But no image is set up there, nor does any ane pass 
the night there except a single woman, a native of the country, whom 
the god selocts for himself from among all the inhabitants, as is assertod 
hy the Chaldssans, the priests of the god. ‘They further say, though T 
cannot belicre it, that the god himself visits the shrine and takes his 
west upon the couch ,... There is another shrine below belonging to 
this Babylonian temple, and containing a great statue of Zeus [Bélos) 
of gold in a silting posture, and o great golden table is set beside it, 
The pelestal and chair of tho statuo are of gold, and, as the Chaldeans 
‘tased to say, tho gold was ae much az 800 talents in weight. Outside 
the shrine ix a golden altar. There ix also another great allar upon 
which full-grown sheep are sacrificed, for upon the golden altar only 
susklings ars allowed to be offered. Upon the larger altar aleo the 
‘Chaldaane burn each year 1 thousand talents of frankincense at the 
time when they keep the festival of the god. In this part of the 
templo there was still at that time a figure of a man twelve cubits 
igh, of solid gold.” 

It is clear from this description that the great templo 
of Babylon resembled a large square enclosure formed 
by lnge walls of brick, within which rose a tower in 
eight stages. Below the tower was a shrine or temple, 
and outside it two altars, the smaller one of gold for 
special offerings, while the larger one was intended for 
the sacrifice of sheep as well as for the burning of 
incense,? 

We learn a good deal about this temple from the 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, which show that although 


1 Similarly in Solomon’s tomple there wero two altars, one for 
‘and the other for smaller offerings (1 Kings viii. 64). nas 
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Tlérodotos was correct in his general description of the 
building, he has made mistakes in the matter of details. 
‘The temple itself stood on the cast side of Babylon, and 
had existed since the age of Khammuragas (13.0. 2260), 
and the first dynasty which had made Bubylon its capital. 
It boro the title of E-Sagila or E-Saggil, an Accadian 
name signifying “ the house of the raising of the head,’ 
Its entrance also bore the Accadian title of Ka-khilibu, 
which Nebuchadnezzar renders “the gate of glory.” He 
says of it: “Ka-khilibu, the gate of glory, as well as 
the gate of E-Zida within E-Sagila, I made as brilliant 
as the sun. The holy seats, the place of the gods who 
determine destiny, which is the place of the assembly 
(of the gods), the holy of holies of the gods of destiny, 
wherein on the great festival (Zagmuku) at the begin- 
ning of the year, on the eighth and the eleventh days 
(of the month), the divine king (Merodach), the god of 
heaven and carth, the lord of heaven, deseends, while 
the gods in heaven and earth, listening to him with reye- 





1 Nast aa resi (W, A.T. ii, 26, 59); also sagt ou risi, “top of tho 
head” (W. AL ii, 30, 3), and risdn elatum, “of tha lofty bend” (ti 
30,14). Tn W.ALL ii 15, 45, suggit is rondored by tho Assyrian 
aubal, tho Hob, stilt, whieh ie usod of Solomon's temple in 1 Kinge 
viii. 13, whore, ns Guyard has shawn, the translation should be “hour 
of exaltation.” In W.A.L ii. 7, 26, it io rondored by tho Arsyrinn 
dindiu ; and in ii, 7, 89, and 28, 42, gar sagyitta is rendered hy sul 
Forrntwand pau, both of which moan “an gnclosed place” ex Lockad- 
up shrine,” accossiblo only to tho chiof priest. In M242, 11, dinann, 
which probably means “a stronghold,” is tho equivalent of ger eaggi? + 
and in $.949, Zev. 4, we read ; “My shrino (pukku) which Ea has 
ands... my stronghold (1) (@inan@) which Merodach has created.” 
In the list of Babylonian kings in which the raoaning of their namos 
is explained, Es-Guzi appears as the carlior Sumorian tide of E-Sogyil 
Guai, like eaggit, ia interproted saga ea rist and nani sa revi (WALL. 
Hi, 80, 4; 26, 58). 
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rential awe and standing humbly before him, determine 
therein a destiny of long-ending days, even the destiny 
of my life; this holy of holies, this sanctuary of the 
kingdom, this sanctuary of the lordship of the first-born 
of the gods, the prince, Merodach, which a former king 
had adorned with silver, I overlaid with glittering gold 
and rich ornament.”! Just within the gate was the 
“seat” or shrine of the goddess Zarpanit, the wife of 
Merodach, perhaps to be identified with that Succoth- 
benoth whose image, we are told in the Old Testament, 
was made by the men of Babylon.* 

E-Zida, “the firmly-established temple,” was the chapel 
dedicated to Nebo, and derived its name from the great 
temple built in honour of that deity at Borsippa. As 
Nebo was the son of Merodach, it was only fitting that 
his shrine should stand within the precincts of his father’s 
temple, by the side of the shrine sacred to his mother 
Yarpanit, It was within the shrine of Nebo, the god of 
prophecy, that the parakkw, or holy of holies, was situated, 
where Merodach descended at the time of the great fes- 
tival at the beginning of the year, and the divine oracles 
Were announced to the attendant priests. The special 
papakha ov sanctuary of Merodach himself was separate 
from that of his son. It went by the name of E-Kua, 
“the house of the oracle,’ and probably contained the 





48 Sep Flemming, Die grosse Stoinplatteninschrift Nebukadneaars ti. 
(Gotuingen, 1883), 

® Fora desoription of the great templa of Babylon, soa Goorgo Smith's 
account of the inscription concerning it quoted in the Appendix. 

 Bit-aseaputi, for which the Semitic translator in W. A. I. ii, 15, 4, 
‘erroneously gives weabi, through @ confusion of Kua, “ oracle,” with 
Ane, “to sit.” In ii. 15, 5, assaputi, or “oracle,” is given ax « render- 
‘ing of the Acoalian manga or nayga (4x) Kua, “the oracle of the god 
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golden statue of Bel mentioned by Hérodotos. Nebu- 
chadnezzar tells us that he enriched its walls with “ glit- 
tering gold.” Beyond it rose the stately ziggurat, or 
towor of eight stages, callod E-Tomen-gurum, “tho 
house of the foundation-stone of heaven and earth.” As 
was the case with the other towers of Babylonia and 
Assyria, its topmost chamber was used as an observatory. 
No temple was complete without such a tower; it was to 
the Babylonian what the high-places were to the inha- 
bitants of a mountainous country like Canaan. It takes 
us back to an age when the gods were belicved to dwell 
in the visible sky, and when therefore man did his best 
to rear his altars as near to them as possible. “Let us 
build us a city and a tower,” said the settlers in Babel, 
‘(whose top may reach unto heaven.” 

The Babylonian Bel, accordingly, was Merodach, who 
watched over the fortunes of Babylon and the great 
temple there which had been erected in his honour. He 
was not the national god of Babylonia, except in so far 
as the city of Babylon claimed to represent the whole of 
Babylonia; he was simply the god of the single city of 
Babylon and its inhabitants. He was but one Baal out 
of many Baalim, supreme only when his worshippers 
were themselves supreme. It was only when a Nebu- 
chadnezzar or a Khammuragas was undisputed master of 
Babylonia that the god they adored became “ the prince 
of the gods.” But the other gods maintained their 
Kua." In ii. 62, 41, mé Kua is explained to be “the ship of Mero: 
ach.” Kua is ropresentod ideographically by the charactor xm, which 
Was pronounced Aua when signifying “to proclaim" (nabu) or *an- 
ounce an oracle.” Merodech was entitled Kua as “god af the oracle” 
whose “prophet” and interpreter was Nobo, For asapu and astp, 
“the diviner” or “ornclo-giver,” see above, p. 51. 
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separnte positions by his side, and in their own cities 
would haye jealously resented any interference with 
their ancient supremacy. As we have seen, Nabonidos 
brought upon himself the anger of heaven because he 
carried away the gods of Marad and Kis and other towns 
to swell the train of Merodach in his temple at Babylon. 

We can now therefore appreciate at its true value the 
language of Nebuchadnezzar when he speaks thus of his 
god: 

“To Morodach, my lord, T prayed ; T began to him my petition ; tho 
wort of my heart sought him, ond T said; ‘O prince that art from 
everlasting, lord of all that exists, for the king whom thou Joviety 
‘whom thou callest by name, a8 it seme good unto thee thou gnidoat 
‘is name aright, thou watchest over him in the path of righteousness! 
J, the prince who obeys theo, am tho work of thy hands; thou croatest’ 
‘mo and hast entrusted to mo the sovereignty over multitudes of men, 
neconiing to thy goodness, O lord, which thou hast made to pass over 
‘thom all. Lot mo love thy suprome lordship, lot tho foar of thy divi- 
nity exiat in my heart, and give what seemeth good unto thee, sinea 
thou maintainest my life.’ Then he, the first-born, the glorious, this 
first-born of the gods, Morodach tho prince, heard my prayer and 
nccepted my petition.”® 

Once more: 


“To Merodach, my lord, T prayed and lifted up my hand: *O 
‘Merodach, (ry) lord, first-born of the gods, the mighty prince, thou 
idet create me, and hast entrusted to me the dominion over multitudes 
‘of men ; ax my own dear life do T love the height of thy court; among 
oll mankind have I not seen a city of the earth fairer than thy city of 
Babylon. As I havo loved tho foar of thy divinity and havo sought 
afler thy lonlship, accept the lifting up of my hands, hoarken to my 
petition, for I the king am the adomer (of thy shrine), who raoices 
‘thy heart, appointed a royal prioat, the adornor of all thy fortresses. 

| Tay thy command, © Merodach, the merciful ono, may the temple I 
‘have built endure for ever, and may I be satisfied with its fuluesa’"® 
eee 


1 From the East Indin Houso Tnscription, Col. i 62—ii. 5, 
# Col. ix. 45—x 5. 
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Here Merodach, it will be observed, though “lord of 
all that oxists,” is noyertholess only the first-born of the 
gods, There were gods older than he, just as there were 
cities older than Babylon. He could not therefore be 
absolute lord of the world; it was only within Babylon 
itself that this was the case; elsewhere his rule was 
shared with others, Hence it was that while Nebuchad- 
nezzar asa native of Babylon was the work of his hands, 
outside Babylon there were other creators and other lords. 
This fact is accentuated in an inscription of Nabonidos, 
belonging to the earlier part of his reign, in which 
Merodach is coupled with the Moon-god of Ur and placed 
on an equal footing with him. 
~ One of the epithets applied by Nebuchadnezzar to 
Merodach is that of riminu, or “merciful.” Tt is indeed 
a standing epithet of the god. Merodach was the inter- 
cessor between the gods and men, and the interpreter of 
the will of Ea, the god of wisdom. In an old bilingual 
hymn he is thus addressed :! “Thou art Merodach, the 
merciful lord who loves to raise the dead to life.’ The 
expression is a remarkable one, and indicates that the 
Babylonians wore already acquainted with a doctrine of 
the resurrection at an early period. Merodach’s attribute 
of mercy is coupled with his power to raiso the dead. 
The samo expression ocours in another of these bilingual 
hymns, which T intend to discuss in a future Lecture.® 
The whole hymn is addressed to Merodach, and was 
doubtless used in the religious services of B-Sagila, The 
beginning and end are unfortunately lost. Where the 
hymn first becomes legible, we read: 





2 -W. ALT. iv. 19, 1. 11 1 W. A.T, iy, 29, 1, 
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\ (Thow art) tho king of tho land, the lord of the world ! 
O firat-born of a, omnipotent over heaven and earth? 

© mighty lord of mankind, king of (all) lands, 
(Thou art) the god of gods, 
(The prince) of heaven and carth who hath no rival, 
The companion of Aru and Bel (Mul-il), 
‘The moreiful one among the gods, 
‘The merciful one who loves to mise the dead to life, 
Merodach, king of heaven and earth, 
King of Babylon, lord of f-sngila, 
King of E-Zido, king of E-makh-tilla (the saprome house of life), 
Heaven and carth are thine ! 
‘The circuit of heaven and earth is thine, 
‘The incantation that gives life is thino, 
‘Tho breath? that gives life ia thine, 
‘The holy writing® of the mouth of the deep is thine: 
Mankind, oven tho black-hoaded race (of Accad),* 
All living souls that havo received a name, that exist fn tha world, 
‘The four quarters of tho earth whoresoever they are, 
All the angel-hosts of heaven and oarth 
(Began) thee and (lend to thee) an ear.” 


It is impossible to read this hymn without being struck 
by the general similarity of tone that exists between it 





+ Acoadian, * filling heaven ond arth,” 

2 Toat, Heb, Khavodh, or “Eve.” 

* Muéoru, perhaps the “Musaros Oannéa” of Bérdssos. Fa, the god 
of the doep and of tho city of Eridu, was tho Onnmés of Bérteana, and 
‘aot only the god af wisdom and author of Babylonian culture, bat him- 
‘mf a writar of books (gee W. A. L iv. 65,7), which proceodod as it were 
‘out of his mouth. 

# Tho procise moaning of this oxpression, which ia frequent in tho 

“hymns, is uncertain. It may refer to the custom of wearing long black 
; ae have axpocted tha phraso to be 

: ” rather than “black-headed.” As, however, M. Dieu- 

ya ‘on tho site of Susa have brought to light enamelled 
af the Elamite period on’ which a black race of mankind ix 


may mean that the primitive Sumorian population of 
i oy bhackekinned, faa 
n2 


_ Gel 
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and another hymn which is addressed to the Sun-god. 
Let us hear whut the latter has to say to us:* 


“0 lord, tho illuminator of darkness, thou that openest the face 

of the aick ! 

‘Merciful god, planter of the lowly, supporter of the weak, 

‘Unto thy light look the great gods, 

‘Tho spirits of the earth all behold thy foe. 

‘Tho language of hosta as one word thou dircctest, 

Smiting their heads they behold the light of the midday sun. 

Liko a wife thou behavest thysolf, cheerfal and rejoicing, 

Yea, thou art their light in tho vault of the faroff sky. 

Tn the broad earth thou art their illumination. 

Meu for and wide behold thee and rejoice, 

‘The mighty gods havo amellod a awoet savour, 

The holy food of heaven, the wine (of the sacrifice) . 

‘Whosoever has not turned his hand to wickedness .. 

They shall eat the food (he offers, eball receive the sacrifice he 
makes 1)" 


Like Merodach, the Sun-god also is “ the merciful god.” 
Like Merodach, too, it is to him that gods and men alike 
turn their gaze. Eyen the power of Merodach of raising 
the dead to life is ascribed to him, A hymn to Samas 
the Sun-god begins with the following words : 
“0 Sun-god, king of heaven and oarth, director of things abovo 
and below, 
© Sun-god, thou that elothest the dead with life, delivered by thy 
hands, 
‘Tudge unbribed, director of mankind, 
Supremo is the morcy of him who ia the lord ovor difficulty, 
Bidding tho child and offepring come forth, light of the world, 
‘Creator of all thy universe, the Sun-god art thou"? 
May we not conclude, then, that originally Merodach 
also was o solar deity, the particular Sun-god, in fact, 
whose worship was carried on at Babylon? 











W.A.L iv, 19, 2 #8947, Ole 3-3. 
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The conclusion is verified by the express testimony of 
the ritual belonging to Merodach’s temple E-Sagila. Hero 
we read that 

“Tn the month Nisan, on the second day, two hours after nightfall, 
tho priest must come and take of the watara of tho river, must enter 
into the prosenes of Bel; and putting on astolo in the prosenco of 
Bel, must say this prayer: ‘O Bel, who in his strength has no equal! 
© Bol, blessod sovereign, lord of the world, socking after the favour of 
the great gods, the ford who in hia glance has destroyed the strong, Tord 
of kings, light of mankind, establisher of faith! O Bel, thy sceptre is 
Babylon, thy crown is Boreippa, tho wide hoavon fs tho dwalling-placo 
of thy liver... . © lord of the world, light of the spirits of heaven, 
utlorer of blessings, who is there whose mouth murmurs not of thy 

‘ounces, or speaks not of thy glory, and celebrates not thy domi- 
nion? © Iond of tha world, who dwellest in the tomple of the Sun, 
reject not the hands that are raised to thee; be merciful to thy city 
Babylon, to E-Sagila thy temple incline thy faco; grant the prayors of 
thy people the sons of Babylon.’”* 


Nothing can be more explicit than the statement that 
E-Sagila, the temple of Merodach, was also the temple 
of the Sun. We thus como to understand the attributes 
that are ascribed to Meroduch and the language that is 
used of him. Ho is ‘‘the light of tho spirits of heayen,” 
even as the Sun-god, in the hymn I quoted just now, is 
“the illuminator of darkness” whose face is beheld by 
the spirits of the earth. The wide heaven is naturally 
his dwelling-place, and he raises the dead to life as the 
sun of spring revivifies the dead vegetation of winter. 

‘The part that he plays in the old mythological poems, 
in the poems, that is, which embody the ancient myths 
and legends of Babylonia, is now fully explained. Ono 
of the most famous of these was the story of the combat 
between Merodach and Tiamat, the dragon of darkness 


a ——— 
WALL ir, 46, For a fuller account of this hymm, see above, p. 80, 
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and chaos. Merodach advances to the fight armed with 
a club and bow which Anu had placed in his hand and 
which subsequently became a constellation, as well as 
with his own peculiar weapon which hung behind his 
back. It was shaped like a sickle, and is the dpry or 
khered with which Greck mythology armed the Asiatic 
hero Perseus. The struggle was long and terrible. 
Tiamat opened her mouth to swallow the god, but he 
thrust a storm-wind down her throat, and the monster 
was burst asunder, while her allies fled in terror before 
the victorious deity. The combat is represented in stone 
in one of the Assyrian bas-reliefs now in the British 
Musoum. Thero we can sce the demon as she appeared 
to the Assyrians, with claws and wings, a short tail, and 
horns upon tho head. When wo remomber tho close 
parallelism that exists between this conflict of Merodach 
with Tiamat, and the war recorded in the Apocalypse 
between Michael and “tho great dragon,” it is difficult 
not to trace in the lineaments of Tiamat the earliest por- 
traiture of the medieval devil. 

Another myth in which Merodach again appears a3 
champion of the bright powers of day in their eternal 
struggle against night and storm, is the myth which 
describes in but thinly-veiled language the eclipse of the 
moon. We are there told how “the seven wicked spirits, 
the seven ministers of storm and tempest, who had been 
created in the lower part of heaven,” assailed the Moon- 
god as he sat in his appointed seat, His comrades, the 
Sun-god and the Evening Star whom “ Bel” had enjoined 
to share with him the sovereignty of the “lower heaven” 
or visible sky, fled from before the coming attack, and Sin, 
the Moon-god, was left alone to fuce his enemies, But 
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“Bel” beheld “the eclipse” of the lord of night, and 
Merodach was sent to rescue him and restore once again 
the light of the moon. Arrayed in “ glistening armour,” 
with a helmet of “light like fire’ upon his head, he went 
forth accordingly against the powers of darkness, and the 
battle ended in his favour, like that against the dragon. 
The Bel of this legend, who has settled the places of 
the Sun and the Moon in the sky, is not the Babylonian 
Bel, but the older Bel of Nipur, from whom Merodach, 
the Bel of Babylon, had afterwards to be distinguished, 
Tho Accadian original of the poem belongs to a very 
early epoch, before the rise of Babylon, when the supreme 
Bel of the Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia was still the 
god whom the Accadians called Mul-lilla, ‘the lord of 
the lower world.” This Bel or Mul-lilla fades into the 
background as the Semitic element in Babylonian religion 
became stronger and the influence of Babylon greater, 
though the part that he played in astronomical and cos 
mological lore, as well as his local cult at Nipur, kept 
his memory alive; while the dreaded visitants of night, 
the demoniac liu and ilat or Uilith, from the lower world, 
preserved a faint memory of the spirits of which he had 
once been the chief. One by one, however, the attributes 
that had formerly attached to the older Bel were absorbed 
by the younger Bel of Babylon. It was almost as it was 
in Greece; whore the older gods wero dethroned by their 
own offspring; in the Babylonia of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Nabonidos, it was the younger gods—Merodach, Sin and 
Samas—to whom yows wore the most often mado and 
prayer the most often ascended. Such was the latest 
‘result of the local character of Babylonian worship: the 
‘Younger gods were the gods of the younger Babylonian 


= | 
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cities, and the god of Babylon, though he might be 
termed ‘the first-born of the gods,” was in one sense 
the youngest of them all. 

The title, however, “first-born of the gods” was of 
the same nature as the other title, “prince of the world,” 
bestowed upon him by his grateful worshippers. It 
meant little else than that Babylon etood at the head of 
the world, and that its god must therefore be the first- 
born, not of one primeval deity, but of all the primeval 
deities acknowledged in Chaldewa, According to the 
earlier faith, he was the first-born of Ea only. Ea was 
god of the deep, both of the atmospheric deep upon 
which the world floats, and of that watery deep, the 
Okeanos of Homer, which surrounds the earth like a 
coiled serpent. All streams and rivers were subject to 
his sway, for they flowed into that Persian Gulf which 
the ignorance of the primitive Chaldwan imagined to bo 
the ocean-stream itself. It was from the Persian Gulf 
that tradition coneeived the culture and civilisation of 
Babylonia to have come, and Ea was therefore lord of 
wisdom as well as lord of the deep. His son Merodach 
-was the minister of his counsels, by whom the commands 
of wisdom were carried into practice. Merodach was 
thus the active side of his father Ka; to use the language 
of Gnosticism, he was the practical activity that emanates 
from wisdom. 

Ea, however, was not the god of Babylon, nor was 
his name of Semitic origin. THe watched over the des- 
tinies of “the holy city” of Eridu, now Abu-Shahroin, 
which stood in early days on the very shores of the 
Persian Gulf. How Merodach came to be regarded as 
his son we can only guess, Perhaps Babylon had been 
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a colony of Eridu; perhaps it was from Eridu that the 
culture associated with the name of Ea first made ita 
way to Babylon. We must be content with the fact 
that from time immemorial Merodach had been the firat- 
born of Ea, and that therefore between Eridu and Babylon 
a vory close connection must haye existed in pre-historic 
times. 

‘Was Merodach himself an Accadian or a Semitic deity ? 
‘The names of the kings belonging to the first dynasty of 
Babylon are mostly Semitic; it might therefore be sup- 
posed that the deity they worshipped was Semitio also. 
And so undoubtedly was the Merodach of the historical 
ago, the great Bel or Baal of Babylon. But we must 
remember that the foundation of Babylon went back 
into the dim night of the past far beyond the era of its 
first dynasty of Semitic kings, and that its very namo 
was but a translation of the older Ka-dimira, “gate of 
the god.” The temple of Merodach, moreover, bore, up 
to the last, not a Semitic, but an Accadian designation. 
‘As we shall see, along with the older culture the 
Semitic settlers in Babylonia borrowed a good deal of 
the theology of the Accadian people, modifying it in 
aceordance with their own beliefs, and identifying ita 
gods and demons with their own Baalim. It would not 
be surprising, then, if we found that Merodach also had 
once been an Accadian divinity, though his attributes, 
and perhaps also his name, differed very considerably 
from those of the Semitic Bel. Even after the Romans 
had identified their Saturn with the Kronos of the 
Greeks, the essential characteristics of the two deities 
remained altogether differer’. 

Tn the legend of the assault of the seven oyil spirits 


ae 
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upon the Moon—a legend which, unlike the hyimns to 
Merodach, goes back to the pre-Scmitic epoch—the god 
whom the Semitic translator has identified with Merodach 
is called in the Accadian original ASari-uru-duga, “the 
chief who docs good to man.” He receives his title 
from the fact that, like the Semitic Merodach, he is the 
son of Ea, from whom he conveys to mankind the charms 
and philtres and other modes of healing and help which 
4 belief in sorcery invented. But thoro is little that is 
solar about him. On the contrary, he is distinguished 
from the Sun-god; and if he fights against the storm- 
demons with his helmet of light, it is because he is one 
of the bright powers of day who benefit mankind. The 
fire-god is his minister, but he is himself little more 
than the personified agency who carries the wisdom of 
Ea to gods and men. It is im this way that he is 
regarded as the god of life: the spells taught him by Ea 
are able, if need be, to recoyer the sick and raise even 
the dead to life. Hence he receives the title of Agari- 
nam-tila, “the chief of life.” The title, however, was 
justified only by the creed of the sorcerer, not yet by 
the worship of the solar Bel, the “ merciful” lord. 
‘Whether the name Maruduk (Merodach) were Accadian 
or Semitic in origin, I cannot say. If it is Somitic, it 
has so changed its form that its etymology is no longer 
recognisable. It may bo merely a Semitic transformation 
of the Accadian Uru-dug, “benefactor of man;” in any 
case, its origin was already forgotten in the days when 
the Babylonians first began to speculate on the derivation 
of their words. When first we meet with it in Semitic 
texts, it is expressed by two ideographs, which read 
Amar-ud, “the heifer of day.” This is a punning refer- 
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ence to the old Accadian notion of the sky as a ploughed 
field through which the Sun drew the share in his 
annual journey. Under this aspect, the Sun was termed 
by the Accadians Gudibir, “the bull of light;” henee 
when Merodach became a Sun-god, he was identified 
with the ancient Gudibir, and astrology taught that ho 
‘was one and same with each of the twelve zodiacal signs? 
We have thus been able, in spite of the imperfection 
of our documents, to trace the history of the patron-god 
of Babylon from the time when he was as yet merely 
the interpreter of the Accadian Ea, merely a water-spirit 
rising with the dawn out of the Persian Gulf, to the 
time when he became the Somitic Sun-god Bel, and 
eventually the head of the Babylonian Pantheon. But 
we have seen at the same time that up to the last he 
remained essentially local in character; if he was lord of 
the other gods, it was only because the king of Babylon 
was lord also of other cities and lands. It is not until 
4 Halévy has proposed to ses in the name of Marnduk the Somitic 
mar-sutuki, “the lord of demons.” ‘This, however, is worse than tho 
Assyrian play upon the nome, and takes no account of the fact that 
mars in Assyr>Babylonian means only “son,” never “lord,” and that 
‘ufubl contains a tand not ad. In W. AL. ii 48, 34, tho Sun-god, it 
‘ig true, is called Utuki, but this word has nothing to do with udu, “the 
1" But ix tho Accudian utuk or “spirit.” Tho Sun-god, in fact, was 

as “the great spirit” Ifa conjecture is permitted, I would 

ropoae to soo in Maruduk a Somitisod form of tho Acadian Muru-dug, 
“he who benefits man,” the Asari of the full title being omitted. Murw, 
‘whenco uru, “man,” is a dialectic sideform of mulu. Bat tho vowel 
‘of tho first syllable of Maruduk creates a difficulty, and sinco the Baby- 
lonians had forgotton tho origin of the namo, it ia not likely that wo 
shall be moro successful than they were in discovering it, Perhaps 
Delitzach is right (Wo lag das Paradies, p. 298) in seoing in Maruduk 


‘Trudug, “the son of Eridy." At all events, Merodach is called. 
aon of Eridu” in W. A. I. iv. 8 41, and othor places, Maruduk 
contracted into Mardak. 
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Babylonia ceases to be an independent power that this 
local conception of the great Babylonian divinity tends 
to disappear. At Babylon, Cyrus, the foreigner from 
Elam, becomes the favourite and the worshipper of 
Bel-Merodach, and the priests of Merodach even pretend 
that he had been the god’s favourite before he came to 
Babylon as its master and conqueror. Although, there- 
fore, it is only in Babylonia that Merodach is the god of 
Cyrus, as he had been the god of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
fact that Cyrus was not a Babylonian necessarily onlarged 
the old conception of Bel and gave to him a universal 
character. From this time onwards, Merodach was more 
and more tho god, not of the Babylonians alone, but of 
ull men everywhere; when the Greek kings of Asia 
caused inscriptions to be written in the Babylonian 
language and writing, Merodach takes the place of Zeus, 
and, as the grandson of Aua or Eéa, “the dawn,” is 
identified with the Memnon of Homeric story.’ 

1 In tho cuneiform insctiption of Antiokhos Sdtér, published by 
Gtrossmaier in the Verhandlungen des fiinfton Orventalicten- Congresses, 
ii. 1, pp. 1399—142, Merodach is called (1. 20) “the offspring of the 
god who is the son of Aua” (Adi Aua). In lines 34—36, Nobo is 
called “the son of E-Saggil, the first-born of Agari the chief (rivtu), 
tho offspring of the god who is the son of Aua the queen.” Hero Aus 
ig ropresented as a goddess, and since har son was the fathor of Mero- 
dach, she must correspond to the goddess Zikum of the early toxta. 
Halévy, confounding bor with Ea, hos gone on to identify Ea with the 
Hebrew Yahveh—an identification which, it is needless to eay, fs 
phonetically impossiblo, Aus is obviously the Greek Eda, either the 
accusative of “Hd or the feminine of the corresponding adjective. 
From the time of Ktésias, Memnén, the son of the goddess Eds, had 
‘deen made on Assyro-Babylonian prince, and the resomblanco of the 
name of Ea to Eds may have suggested the idea of associating him with 
Merodach, tho lord of Babylon, ‘Toutamos, with his doubls Twutwos, 
the king by whom, according to Ktésins, Memnin was sent to the help 
of Priam, is simply “tho man of the sea” or taolim, the name by 
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But already before the age of Cyrus there was one 
portion of the Assyro-Babylonian world in which the 
narrower local yiew of Merodach had perforce disap- 
peared. This was Assyria. The local gods of Babylonia 
had been carried into Assyria by its Semitic settlers, or 
else introduced into the cultivated circle of the court 
by the literary classes of later days. Merodach was 
necessarily among the latter. Certain of the Assyrian 
kings, or at least their scribes, invoke Merodach with the 
same fervour as the kings of Babylon. Shalmaneser II. 
calls him ‘the prince of the gods,” just as a pious Baby- 
Tonian would have done; and the monarchs of the second 
Assyrian empire, who were crowned at Babylon as the 
German princes were crowned at Rome, consider them- 
selyes placed by the act under the patronage of the 
Babylonian god.1_ Although, therefore, the earlier As- 
syrian kings avoid the mention of Merodach, and the 
introduction of his name into a specifically Assyrian in- 
‘scription is due either to the affectation of learning or to 
a claim to the throne of Babylon, the very fact that the 
name was introduced altered the conception under which 





which tho sea-coast of Babylonia, with its capital Eridu, was known. 
Ava has, of course, nothing to do with the god Au, “the wind," a title 
of Ritamon, which forms part of the propor name Au-nahdi (K 944. 6). 
+ To “take the hand of Bel” wax equivalent to recognition as king 
“of Babylon. Possibly it denoted that tho person who performed tho 
ceremony had entered the holy of holies in which the image of Bel- 
‘Meredach stood—an act permitted only to the high-priest or the king 
fn his offica of high-priest (eakfanaku). Tho sakkanaku ia somotinen 
identical with the king, sometimes distinguished from the king (vg. 
ALL i, 64, ix. 64), and the sakkanaku of Babylon was a special 
‘title (thus Esarhaddon calls himself “salkunaku of Babylon,” but 
“king of Sumer and Accad,” W. A. 1, i 48, No, 6). Like dangu, tho 
‘Word expressed servitude to the god. 


— 
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Merodach was regarded, and loosened the bonds of his 
connection with a particular locality, In Assyria at 
least, Bel-Merodach was as much a universal god as the 
older gods of the celestial hierarchy. 

This transformation of his nature was aided by the 
inevitable confusion that arose between Bel-Merodach 
and the older Bel. To such an extent was this confusion 
carried, that we find Assur-hani-pal describing Merodach 
as “Bel, tho son of Bel”? When such a statement 
could be made in the learned court of Assur-bani-pal, it 
is cloar that to the ordinary Assyrian ‘the son of Ea” 
of ancient Babylonian belief had been absorbed into the 
solar Bel, the supreme divinity of the southern kingdom. 

Eyen at Babylon, however, Merodach did not stand 
alone. Ie shared his divine honours, as we have seen, 
with his wife Zarpanitu and his son Nebo. The old 
Aceadian oult seems to have had a fancy for trinities or 
triads, originating perhaps in the primary astronomical 
triad of the Sun-god, the Moon-god and the Evening 
Star. The Accadian triad usually consisted of male 
deities, The Semites, however, as I hope to point out 
in the next Lecture, introduced a now idea, that of sex, 
into the theology of the country. Every god was pro- 
vided with his female reflection, who stood to him in the 
relation of the wife to the husband. Baal, accordingly, 
had his female reflex, his “face” as it was termed, Bilat 
or Beltis, By the side of the Baal of Babylon, therefore, 
stood Beltis, “the Indy” by the side of her “lord.” 
Her local name was Zarpanitu, which a punning etymo- 
logy subsequently turned into Zir-banitu, “creatress of 
seed,” sometimes written Zir-panitu, with an obyious 

1 So in $1729, 93 (an) Ziirbamituc, W. ALL, ii. 67,12, 
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play on the word panw, or “face,” Zarpanitu was of 
purely Semitic origin. But she was identified with an 
older Accadian diyinity, Gasmu, “the wise one,”? the 
fitting consort of a deity whose office it was to convey 
the wishes of the god of wisdom to suffering humanity. 

The Accadian goddess, however, must originally have 
stood rather in the relation of mother than of wife to the 
primitive Merodach, She was entitled “the lady of the 
deep,” “ the mistress of the abode of the fish,” and “ the 
yoice of the deep.”? Hence she must have ranked by 
the side of Ea, the fish-god and “lord of the deep ;” and 
in the title “ voice” or “incantation of the deep,” we may 
gee a reference to the ideas which caused Ea to become 
the god of wisdom, and brought tho fish-god Oannes out 
of the Persian Gulf to carry culture and knowledge to 
the inhabitants of Chaldwa, In the roar of the sea-waves, 
the early dwellers on the shores of the Gulf must have 
heard the yoice of heaven, and their prophets and diviners 
tanst have discovered in it a revelation of the will of the 
gods. It is not surprising, therefore, if Zarpanit was 
‘specially identified with the goddess Lakhamun, who was 
worshipped in the sacred island of Dilmun, or with the 
goddess Elagu, whose name was revered in the mountains 

| of Elam? 





4 -W.A.T. ii 48, 87. The Acadian gasam is translated mudi, eng, 
"fn 82, 8—16, 1, Obe. 19, 
“# WALT, ii 54, 62, 65, 57. Other titles were “the lady of the 
pare ai,” thengh “the goddess Kurnun” was identified with 
(Ww. (AT i 48, $9), and Era or Erua (W. A. L. ii. 54. 60, 59, 
2) This probable that she was identified with Nina the fish- 
the daughter of Ea. 
W.ALL ii, 54, 58, 65. ‘Tho namo in probably connocted with 
the conmogonic deities Lakhima and Lakhama, with the same 
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In Somitic days, Zarpanit, the inheritor of all these 
old traditions and worships, fell from her high estate, 
She ceased to be the goddess of wisdom, the voice of the 
deep revealing the secrets of heaven to the diviner and 
priest; she became merely the female shadow and com- 
panion of Merodach, to whom a shrine was erected at the 
entrance to his temple. Her distinctive attributes all 
belong to the pre-Semitic epoch; with the introduction 
of a language which recognised gender, she was lost in 
the eolourless throng of Ashtaroth or Baalat, the god- 
esses who were called into existence by the masculino 
Baalim. 

Zarpanit, however, had something to do with the pro- 
minence given to Nebo in the Babylonian cult. Nebo, 
the son of Merodach and Zarpanitu, had, as we have 
acen, a chapel called E-Zida within the procinets of tho 
great temple of his father. E-Zida, “the constituted 
house,” derived its namo from the great temple of Bor- 
sippa, the suburb of Babylon, the ruins of which are 
now known to travellers as the Birs-i-Nimriid. Borsippa, 
it would seem, had once been an independent town, and 
Nebo, or the prototype of Nebo, had been its protecting 
deity. In the middle of the city rose E-Zida, the temple 
of Nebo and Nana Tasmit, with its holy of holies, “the 
supreme house of life,” and its lofty tower termed “the 
house of the seven spheres of heaven and earth.” It 
had been founded, though never finished, according to 
Nebuehadneszar, by an ancient king. For long centuries 
it had remained a heap of ruin, until restored by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and legends had grown up thickly around 


termination as that which we find in the name of Dilmun or Dilvun 
iteclf. 
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it. It was known as the ¢ul ellu, “the pure” or “holy 
mound,” and one of the titles of Nebo accordingly was 
“god of the holy mound.’? 

The word Nebo is the Semitic Babylonian Nabiu or 
Nabd. It means “the proclaimer,” “the prophet,” and 
thus indicates the character of the god to whom it was 
applied. Nebo was essentially the proclaimer of the 
mind and wishes of Merodach. THe stood to Merodach 
in the same relation that an older mythology regarded 
Merodach as standing to Ea. While Merodach was 
rather the god of healing, in accordance with his primi- 
tively solar nature, Nebo was emphatically the god of 
science and literature. The communication of the gifts 
of wisdom, therefore, which originally emanated from 
Fa, was thus shared between Merodach and his son. At 
Tiabylon, the culture-god of other countries was divided 
into two personalities, the one conveying to man the 
wisdom that ameliorates his condition, the other the 
knowledge which finds its expression in the art of writing. 

‘This division was due to the local character of Baby- 
Tonian religion which I have tried to bring into relict. 
When Babylon became the contre of the Babylonian 
monarchy, Borsippa was already its suburb. But the 
suburb had a past life and history of its own, which 
gathered round its great temple and the god who was 
worshipped there. When, therefore, Borsippa was ab- 


| 
| 1 W. A. ii. 64,71. Anu was “the king of the holy mound,” but 





in M602, 14, Lugal-girra, who was identified with Nergal, is brought 
foto connoction with it, In the legond of the Tower of Babel (K 3657, 
i 2), referonco is made to the “divine king of the holy mound,” “The 
‘King who comes forth from the holy mound” was one of “the thrve 

{" or socrot names of Anu” (W. A. I. ili, 68, 19), while “ the god- 
doss of the holy mound" was Tatar (ili. 68, 27), 
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sorbed into Babylon, its god was absorbed at the same 
time; he became one of the triad worshipped by the 
pious Babylonian, and was accounted the son of the god 
of the larger city. But he still retained the proud title 
of bilu asaridu, “ the first-born Baal ;”! and it is possible 
that the true signification of the name of his sanctuary 
is not “the constituted house,” but “house of the con- 
stituted” or ‘legitimate son.”* Up to the last, moreover, 
Nebo maintained all his local rights, He was domesti- 
cated, it is true, in Babylon, but he continued to be the 
god of Borsippa, and it was there that his true and 
original temple lifted its tower to the sky.* 

We have only to glance over the titles which were 
given to Nebo to see how thoroughly the conception of 
“the prophet” was associated with that of ‘the writer.” 
He is not only “the wise,” “the intelligent,” “the 
creator of peace,” “the author of the oracle;’4 he is 
also “the creator of the written tablet,” “the maker of 
writing,” “the opener” and “enlarger of the ear.?® 
Asgur-bani-pal is never weary of telling us, at the end of 
the documents his scribes had copied from their Baby- 
lonian originals, that ‘‘Nebo and Tasmit had given him 
broad ears (and) endowed (him) with seeing eyes,” so that 





1 W.ALL ii. 60, 80 (K 104), Under this title he was identified 
with En-2ag of Dilmun (W. A.T. ii, 54, 66), whose name occurs in an 
inscription found by Capt, Durand in the islands of Bakrein (Jrl 
R. AS. xii. 2, 1880), Zag, it eeoms, signified “ first-born" in the lin- 
guage of Dilvun, The proper name of the god of Dilvun to whom the 
title was given was Piti (K 104), or Wuati (W. A. 1 ii, 54, 67), as it 
is also writton. 

2 See Tivle, De Hoofittempel van Babel on die van Borsippt (1886). 

® Borsippa is called “thé second Babylon (Din-Tis)," K 4309, 23, 

‘WAL ii, 60, 33, £ W.ALL Hi 60, 34, 46, 44. 
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ho had “ written, bound together and published the store 
of tablets, a work which none of the kings who had gone 
before had undertaken, even the secrets of Nebo, the list 
of characters as many as exist.” In the literary dialect 
of the Semitic epoch, Nebo went by the Accadian name 
of dim-sar, “the scribe,” and the ideograph by which 
he is sometimes denoted was regarded by the Semitic 
literati as signifying “tho maker of intelligence” and 
“the creator of writing.”? 

These, however, were not the only titles that Nebo 
hore. He was also “the bond of the universe,” and 
“the overseer of the angel-hosts of heaven and earth.”? 
The latter office might be explained as derived from his 
duties as scribe of the gods; but it is hard to discover 
what connection there could be between the first title 
and his association with literature. Light is thrown 
upon it, however, by the fact that the ziygurrat or tower 
of his temple at Borsippa had the name of “the house 
‘of the seven bonds of heaven and earth.” Tho seven 
“honds” seem to represent the seven planets, or rather 
their stations ; the tower was in seven stages, and cach 
stage was painted so as to symbolise the colours sym- 
holical of the several planets. Nebo must, therefore, 
haye once been an elemental god, or at all events a 
god connected with the chief of the heavenly bodies. 
We know that Babylonian astronomy made him the 
presiding deity of the planet Mercury, just as it made 
Merodach the presiding deity of Jupiter; but it cannot 
have been in reference to this that the tower of his 








2 W. ALT. ii. 60. 45, 45. 
PW.A.T. ii. 60. 31, 28, ‘The Accadinn equivalent of the first is 
A.Or, * father of the boud."” 
12 
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temple was dedicated to the seven heavenly spheres. 
Nebo cannot well have been one of the seven himself in 
the conception of its builders; he must rather haye been 
the universe in which the seven spheres were set, 

‘We shall thus reach tho true explanation of the ideo- 
graph by which he was commonly denoted, and which 
has been translated ‘the maker of wisdom,” “tho croator 
of writing,” by the Semitic scribes. But such translations 
ave mere glosses. The ideograph signifies nothing more 
than “maker” or “creator,” and points to a time when 
the local god of Borsippa was something more than the 
son of Merodach and the patron of the literary class, 
He was, in the belief of his worshippers at Borsippa, the 
supreme god, the creator of the world. 

Now there are traces of an old Accadian notion of the 
uniyerse according to which “the deop” was a flowing 
stream which surrounded the earth like the Okeanos of 
Homer. It was sometimes compared to a snake, some- 
times to a rope, and was then called “the rope of the 
great god.” The spirit or deity who personified it was 
Innina.? (In)nina sooms to be tho divinity who in later 
days was assumed to have given a name to Nineveh, and 
the name is to be explained as meaning “the god Nin,” 





1 W.A.L ii. 51, 45—49, where “the river of the snake” is deseribod 
as being also “the river af the rope of the great god,” “the river of the 
great deep,” “the rivor of the sheepcote of the ghost-world,” and “the 
river of Innina," In 82, 8—16, 1, Obv. 5, innana is givan as the Acea- 
dian pronunciation of the ideograph denoting “a goddess," the initial 
ayllable being only a weakening of the determinative aN, “divinity. 
Nina and Nana are merely dialectic forms of the same word, which in 
the genderloss Accadian meant indifforontly “lord” and lady," though 
more usually “Indy.” Nina sooms to have beon the pronunciation 
of tho word at Eridu, Nana at Erech, At all events Nina was tho 
daughter of Ea, 
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or the divine lord,” just as Innana moans ‘the goddess 
Nana,” “the divine lady.” It will be remembered that 
the worship of Nana was associated with that of Nebo in 
his temple at Borsippa. The name of Borsippa itself, 
moreoyer, is sometimes written in a punning fashion by 
the help of ideographs which would read in Accadian 
But-si-aabba, “the fortress of the horn of the sea,” as if 
it had once been held to stand on a “horn” or inlet of 
the Persian Gulf. It is therefore possible that Tnnina 
may have been the primitive Nebo of Borsippa, and that, 
like the Ea of southern Babylonia, he may have been 
regarded as himself the great “deep.” If so, we should 
have an explanation of his title “the bond” or “rope of 
the universe,” that occan-stream, in fact, which scemed 
to bind together the heavens and the earth. It seems to 
be the same as “the bond” or ‘trope of the world” com- 
memorated by Accadian mythology (W. A. L ii. 29, 62), 
in curious parallelism to “the golden cord” of Homer 
(11. viii. 19), which Zeus offered to let the other gods 
hang from heaven to earth, in the vain endeavour to drag 
him down from the upper end of it. 

How the old demiurgic god of Borsippa, the symbol- 
isation of the decp which wound like a rope round the 
nether world, became the prophet-god Nebo of the 
Semites, is difficult to understand. ‘There is apparently 
to connection between them. The prophet-god of the 
Accadians was Tutu, the setting sun, who is said to 
‘“‘prophesy before the king.” ‘The legends, however, 
which attached themselves to the name of Ka show that 
tho Accadians associated together the ideas of wisdom 
and of that primordial deep of which the Persian Gulf 
‘was the visible manifestation ; in so far, therefore, as the 
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primitive god of Borsippa was the deep, he might also 
haye been considered to have been the author of know: 
ledge and intelligence. Indeed, as creator of the uni- 
yerse he must have been eredited with a certuin degree 
of wisdom. 

It is possible, however, that the mediation between the 
demiurge of Borsippa and the Semitic Nebo was due to 
a confusion of the latter with an entirely different god 
named Nuzku, Nuzku probably signified in Accadian 
“‘the brilliance of the daybreak ;" at all events he was a 
solar deity, one of whose titles was “lord of the zenith ;” 
and in the cuneiform texts his name is often used to denote 
the zenith, or clat same, “height of heayen,” as it was 
called in Assyrian, in opposition to the god of the horizon.t 
Now the ideograph which denoted “the daybreak,” and 
was frequently used to represent the name of Nuzka, 
happened also to denote a leaf; and since the Accadians 
had written upon the leaves and rind of the papyrus 
before they began to write on clay, it was employed with 
a certain determinative to denote the stylus or pen of the 
scribe, Hence Nuzku, the god of the zenith, became also 
Khadh, the god of the scribe’s pen. 

Nuzku, however, does not appear to have belonged 
originally to Borsippa. Ho is entitled ‘the messenger” 
or “angel of Mul-lil,”? the older Bel; and it was only 





1 See W. A. L ii, 48,55. The phrase is frequent, * From the horizon 
(the god Un) to the zonith (the god Nuzku).” Tn ii, 54, 73, the god 
‘Us is identified with Nebo; hence Nebo and Nuzku will have boon 
regarded ax two different phoses of the Sun-god, Nebo being the Sun 
of the dawn, nnd Nuzku the Sun of midday. 

2 WALT. ii, 19, 66. In R2. 1, 159, 5, Nuzku is called “the 
suprome moasongor of E-kar.” ‘The amalgumation of Nobo and Nuzku 
‘was no doubt aided by the fact that while Nuzku was thus the mes- 
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when the older Bel of Nipur became merged in the 
younger Bel-Merodach of Babylon, that Nuzku followed 
the fortunes of his master and was himself domesticated 
in the city of the younger Bel. When the transformation 
was finally completed, three separate deities found themn- 
selves united in the divine patron of the literary class, 
Whereyer the literary class went, Nebo their patron 
went with them. Nebo consequently became less local 
in character than the other divinities of the pantheon, a 
result that was further encouraged by the absorption of 
his city of Borsippa into the larger Babylon. It ia not 
surprising, therefore, that Nebo showed a greater fendency 
to migration than the older and more definitely localised 
deities of Babylonia. A knowledge of Babylonian letters 
and learning was accompanied by a knowledge of the 





senger of Mul-lil the older Bel, Nebo was the prophet and messenger 
of Merodach the younger Bel. ‘The confusion between tho two Bola 
Ted necessarily to a confusion between their two ministera, 
1 Up to the last, however, the priesthood of Babylon remembered 
that Nebo and Nozku were originally different divinities, In the great 
of Merodach thero was a eoparato chapel for Nuaku by the side 
of the great tower. Nuzku originally appears to have come from Nipur, 
and to have been identified with Nebo whon tho latter camo to share 
with Merodach his solar chameter. But originally the local god of 
Boreippa, who as the supreme deity of the place was worshipped by 
‘the inhabitants os the creator of the universe, was not the Sun.god, 
‘but the power which bound the universe together. As this was the 
ecean-stream which encircled tho horizon and was the home of the 
Fising sun, it was not difficult to confound it with the morning sum 
itealf. It soome strange that Nuzku, tho messongor af “the lord of the 
/” and as such the morning-grey, should have come to repre- 
gent the zenith; but the eame transference of meaning meots us in tho 
Adsyrinn yorb napakhu, which properly refers to the rising sun, ‘but 
‘is also used of tho zenith. That Nuzku, “who gocs on the left of the 
companions of tho king,” was primarily the Fire-god is expressly tated 
in E170, Rev. 5 : 


vl 
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Babylonian god of letters and learning. In Assyria, 
‘Nebo was honoured as much as he was in Babylonia 
itself. The Assyrian kings and scribes might be silent 
about the name of Merodach, but the name of Nebo was 
continually in their mouths? His name and worship 
passed even to the distant Semitic tribes of the west. 
The names of places in Palestine in which his namo 
occurs, proves that the god of prophecy was adored by 
Canaanites and Moabites alike, Moses, the leader and 
prophet of Isracl, died on the peak of Mount Nebo, and 
cities bearing the name stood within the borders of the 
tribes of Reuben and Judah. When the Israelites entered 
upon their literary era, the old name of roeh, or “ seer,” 
wwas exchanged for the more literary ono of ti, or 
“prophet.” 

The Semites of Babylonia provided Nebo with a wife, 
Tasmitu, “the hearer.” She helped to open and enlarge 
the ears which received the divine mysteries her husband’s 
inspiration enabled his devout servants to write down. 
The revolution which transferred the learning of the 
Babylonians from the Accadians to the Semites, trans- 
ferred the patronage of the literary class from the old 
god Ea to his younger rivals Nebo and Tasmit, 

Thave dwelt thus long on the nature and history of 
the three deities who shared together the great temple 
of Babylon, partly because our materials in regard ta 
them are less imperfect than is the case with many of 
the other gods, partly because they illustrate so well the 
essentially local character of Babylonian religion. It is 





4 In the prayer to Assur, K 100, Rev, 18, Nobo is called “the mes- 
ewnger of Assur,” who thus takes tho place of Merodach of Babylon, 
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this which gives to it its peculiar complexion and fur- 
nishes the key to its interpretation. In so far as the 
worship of Nebo forms an exception to the general rule, 
it is an exception which bears out the old legal maxim 
that the oxception proves the rule, The worship of Nebo 
was less local than that of other divinities, because he 
was specially worshipped by a class which existed in each 
of the local centres of the country. He alone was the 
god of a class rather than of « locality. Babylonian 
history began with separate cities, and centralisation was 
never carried so fur as to break up the local usages and 
cults that prevailed in them. In the eyes of the people, 
the several deities remained to the last a body of equals, 
among whom the god of the imperial city presided, simply 
because he was the god of the imperial city. If Ur had 
taken the place of Babylon, the Moon-god of Ur would 
have taken the place of Bel-Merodach. The gods of 
Babylonia were like the local saints of Catholic Europe, 
not like the Greek hierarchy of Olympus, ruled by the 
despotic nod of Zeus. 

‘The Semites of Babylonia thus closely resembled their 
brother Semites of Canaan in their fundamental concep- 
tion of religion. As the Canaanite or Phomician had 
“lords many,” the multitudinous Baalim who repre 
sented the particular forms of the Sun-god worshipped in 
each locality, so too the gods of Semitic Babylonia were 
equally multitudinous and local—Merodach, for example, 
being merely the Bel or Baal of Babylon, just as Mel- 
karth (Melech-kiryath) was the Baal of Tyre. But the 
Parallelism extends yot further. We have seen that the 
‘ise of the prophet-god in Babylonia marks the growing 
importance of literature and a literary class, just as the 
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beginning of a literary age in Tsrael is coeval with the 
change of the seer into the prophet. Now the literary 
age of Israel was long preceded by a literary age among 
their Pheenician neighbours, and its growth is contem- 
porancous with the closer relations that grew up between 
the monarchs of Isracl and Hiram of Tyre. What Israel 
was in this respect to the Phonicians, Assyria was to 
Babylonia, The Assyrians were a nation of warriors and 
traders rather than of students; their literature was for 
the most part an exotic, a mere imitation of Babylonian 
culture, In Babylonia, education was widely diffused ; 
in Assyria, it was confined to the learned class. We must 
lromember, therefore, that in dealing with Assyrian doou- 
ments we are dealing either with a foreign importation 
or with the thoughts and beliefs of a small and special 
class. 

‘This is the class from whom we have to gain our know- 
ledge of the form of religion prevalent in Assyria, It 
is wholly Babylonian, with one important exception. 
Supreme oyer the old Babylonian pantheon rises the 
figure of a new god, the national deity of Assyria, its 
impersonation Assur, Assur is not merely primus infer 
pares, merely the president of the divine assembly, like 
Merodach; he is thoir lord and master in another and 
more autocratic sense. Like the Yahyeh of Israel, he 
claims to be “king above all gods,” that “among all 
gods” there is none like unto himself, In his name and 
through his help the Assyrian kings go forth to conquer ; 
the towns they burn, the men they slay, the captives 
they take, are all his gifts. It is to destroy “the enemies 
of Assur,” and to lay their yoke upon those who disbelieve 
in his name, that they lead their armies into other lands ; 
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it is his decrees, his law, that they write upon the monu- 
ments they erect in conquered countries, ,The gods of 
Babylonia are invoked, it is true; their old Babylonian 
titles are accorded to them; they are called upon to curse 
the sacrilegious in the stereotyped phrases of the ancient 
literature; but it is Assur, and Assur alone, to whom the 
Assyrian monarch turns in moments of distress; it is 
Assur, and Assur alone, in whose name he subdues the 
infidel, Only the goddess Istar finds a place by the side 
of Assur. 

It is not difficult to account for all this. In passing 
from their native homes to Assyria, the Babylonian 
deities lost that local character which was the very breath 
of their existence, How far they owe their presence in 
Assyrian literature to the literary class, how far they had 
been brought from Babylonia in carly days by the people 
themselves, I am not prepared to say. One fact, however, 
is clear; in becoming Assyrian the Babylonian gods have 
lost both their definiteness and their rank. The invocations 
addressed to them lack their old genuine ring, their titles 
tre borrowed from the literature of the southern kingdom, 
and their functions are usurped by the new god Assur, 
Tt is almost pitiable to find Bel-Merodach invoked, in 
phrases that once denoted his power above other deities, 
by the very kings who boast of their conquests over his 
people, or who even razed his city to the ground. The 
Assyrian, in fact, occupied much the same position as an 
Israelite who, while recognising the supremacy of his 
national God, thought it prudent or cultivated to offer 
ut the same time a sort of inferior homage to the Baalim 
of Canaan, 

At the outset, Assur was as much a purely local divinity 
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as Bel-Merodach of Babylon. Te was the god of Assur 
(now Kaleh-Sherghat), the primitive capital of the country. 
But several causes conspired to occasion him to lose this 
purely local character, and to assume in place of it a 
national character, The capital of Assyria was shifted 
from Assur to Nineveh, and the worship of Assur, instead 
of remaining fixed at Assur, was shifted at the same time. 
Then, moreover, the importation of Babylonian deities 
had broken the close connection which existed in the 
mind of a Babylonian between the deity and the city 
where he was worshipped ; to the Assyrian, Bel-Merodach 
was no longer peculiarly the patron-god of Babylon ; his 
othor attributes came instead to the front. Assyria, 
furthermore, from the time it first became an independent 
kingdom, formed an homogeneous whole; it was not 
divided into separate states, as was so often the case with 
Babylonia. A national feeling was consequently per- 
mitted to grow up, which the traditions of the old cities 
of Chaldwa and the frequent conquest of the country by 
foreigners prevented from developing in the south. Per- 
haps, too, the composite origin of Assur himself had 
something to do with the result. 

The name of Assur is frequently represented by a 
character which among other ideographic values had that 
of “good.” The namo was accordingly explained by 
the Assyrians of the later historical uge as ‘the good 
god,” with a reference perhaps to their own words asiru, 
“righteous,” and asiriu, “righteousness.” But this was 
not the original signification either of the name or of the 
character by which'it was expressed. The god so denoted 
was ono of the primeval deities of Babylonian cosmology 
who bore in Acadian the title of Ana sar(An-sar), “ the 
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god of the hosts of heaven,” or simply Sar, “the upper 
firmament." It was believed that Ana sar was the male 
principle which, by uniting with the female principle 
(Ana) ki-sar, “(the goddess of) the earth (and) the hosts 
of heaven,” produced the present world. It was to this 
old elemental deity that the great temple of E-sarra was 
dedicated, whose son was eaid to be the god Ninip or 
Adar. 

A fragment of Babylonian cosmogomy has been pre- 
served to us by Damascius, a writer of the sixth century, 
who had access to older materials now lost. Here Ana- 
sar and Ki-sar are called “Acowpis and Kervapi), and we are 
told of them that they were the offspring of the primeval 
Takhma and Lakhama, and the progenitors of the three 
supreme gods, Anu, Mul-lil and Ea. The worship of 
these primwyal divinities had been rooted in Assyria 
from an early period; probably the earliest Semitic emi- 
grants from the south found it already established there, 
Tt was inevitable that before long a confusion should 
grow up between the name of the god An-sar or Assér, 
and that of the city of Assur in which he was adored. 
But the city of Assur had nothing to do with the god. 
The namo seems to be a corruption of the Accadian 
A-usar, or “ water-bank,” first corrupted by its Semitic 
inhabitants into Assur and then into Asur, with a pos- 
sible reference to the word asurra, “ the bed (of a river)."? 





1 Tho attempt has been mado to show that the names of the god 
and of tho country ought to be distinguished from one another by 
‘writing tho first with ae and the second witha single s. ‘The Assyrians, 
however, wrote both alike, somotines with ss, sometimes with e; and 
‘the fact that the name of the country is often expressed by attaching 
the determinative aflix of locality to the name of the god proves that 
‘they were not conscious of any difference, phonetic or otherwise, 
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The ¢onfusion between Assér the god and Assur the 
city had the effect of identifying the god with his city 
more closely than could be the case with the divine 
patron of a Babylonian town. The city of Assur was 
itself a god: offences against the city were offences 
against the god; the cnomies of the city were the enemies 
also of the god. The instinct, however, of regarding 
the deities they worshipped as individuals, was too deeply 
implanted within the mind of the Semites to allow 
either this fact, or the further fact that the god himself 
was originally a mere elemental one, to obliterate his 
individual and anthropomorphic character, Though Assur 
was the personification of the city, he was also its Baal 
or lord. 

‘The transference of the centre of power from Assur to 
Nineveh made the anthropomorphic side of Assur’s nature 
still more prominent. Hoe represented now the whole 
nation and the central power which governed the nation, 
Hoe was thus the representative at once of the people 
and of the king in whose hands the government of the 
people was centred. Assyria became “the land of the 
god Assur,” belonging to him in much the same way as 
the city of Babylon belonged to Bel-Merodach. But 
whereas Bol-Morodach was the Baal of a particular city 
only, Assur was, like the Yahveh of Israel, the national 
god of a race. 

There was yet another respect in which Assur resem- 
Dled the Yahveh of Isracl, There was no goddess Assur- 
ritu by the side of Assur, as there was an Anatu by the 





botwoon the two, In such a matter we cannot be wiser than our 
Assyrian teachers. 
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side of Anu, 2 Beltis by the side of Bel If, in imita- 
tion of Babylonian usage, Bilat or Beltis is sometimes 
addressed as the consort of Assur, it is simply a literary 
affectation; Assur was not a Bel or Baal, like Merodach. 
Bilat is a Babylonian goddoss; she is properly the wife 
of the older Bel, in later times identified with Zarpanit, 
‘There is no indication that Assur had a “face” or refleo- 
tion; he stands by himself, and the inspiration received 
from him by the Assyrian kings is receiyed from him 
alone. When a female divinity is invoked along with 
him, it is the equally independent goddess Istar or Ash- 
toreth, 

We possess a list of the deities whose images stood in 
the temples of Assur at Assur and Nineveh.? At tho 
head of each list the name of Assur is thrice inyoked, 
and once his namo is followed by that of Istar. Thero 
was, in fact, a special form of Istar, under which she was 
worshipped as “the Istar of Nineveh;” but the form 
was purely local, not national, arising from the existence 
thore of a great temple dedicated to her, There was no 
national goddess to place by the side of the national god. 

Assur consequently differs from the Babylonian gods, 
not only in the less narrowly local character that belongs 
to him, but also in his solitary nature. He is “king of 
all gods" in a sense in which none of the deities of Baby- 
Jonia were? He is like the king of Assyria himself, 





1 If Letar is sometimes callod Aosuritu, “tho Assyrian,” the adjectivo 
Js always a mere title, und never becomes a propor name (see W. A. T. 
y. 1, 65). Like tho title “ Istar of Nineveh," it serves only to distin~ 
guish the Assyrian Istar from the Ietar of Arbela. 

4 W. AT. iii, 66. 

® The following prayer or hymn (K 100) illustrates the way In which 
‘tho leurmed Meret of Aesur-bini-pol's court sought to make good the 
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brooking no rival, allowing neither wife nor son to share 
in the honours which he claims for himself alone. He is 


defictoncies of their national god, and to connect him with the deities 
of Babylonia: 
1. “A prayer to Assur the king of the gods, ruler (77) over heaven 
and earth, 
2 the fathor who has created the gods, the supreme first-born (of 
heaven and earth), 
3. the supreme muttatlu who (inclines) to counsel, 
4. the giver of the scoptre and the throne. 
5. (To) Nindil tho wife of Actur, the bogetter (takkat), the croa- 
tress of heaven (and earth), 
6, who by the command of hor mouth... . 
7. (To) Sin the lont of command, the upliftar of hos, the spec- 
tacle of heaven, 
8 who for delivering tho massage (has been appointod). 
9, (To) the Sun-god, tho great judge of the gods, who causes the 
Lightning to iarao forth, 
10. who to his brilliant light... . 
11. (To) Anu tho Jord and prince, possessing the life of Assur the 
father of the (great) gods. 
12, (To) Rimmon the minister (gugaZ) of heaven and earth, the 
Jord of the wind and the lightning of heaven, 
14. (To) Istar the queen of heaven and tho stars, whose seat (is 
exalted). 


15, (To) Merodach the prince of the gods, the interpreter (san-Ban) 
of the spirits of hoaven and (earth). 
* 16, (To) Adar the son of Mull, tho giant (gitmalu), the first- 
born.... 
17. fixed and... 
18, (To) Nebo the messenger of Assur (An-tar)... + 
19, (To) Nexgal the lord of might (abari) and strength (dunni), 
Who see 
20, (To) the god who marches in front, the first-born... 
21, (To) the seven gods, the warrior deities... . 
22. the great gods, the lords (of heaven and earth).”” 
On the obverse, little of which is left, mention is made of “the image 
of tho great gods,” ‘ae many ax (dwell) in the midst of the stone,” and 
“at the opening of their holy mouth” they are asked to befriend the 
king “himself, his princes (mo/iki), their nemo and their seed.” 
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essentially a jealous god, and as such sends forth his 
Assyrian adorers to destroy his unbelieving foes, Wife- 
Jess, childless, he is mightier than the Babylonian Baalim; 
less kindly, perhaps, less near to his worshippers than 
they were, but more awe-inspiring and more powerful. 
We can, in fact, trace in him all the lineaments upon 
which, under other conditions, there might have been 
built up as pure a faith as that of the God of Israel. 


Lyxcrvre III, 
THE GODS OF BABYLONIA. 


Is my last Lecture I have been obliged to some extent 
to anticipate the conclusions to which a survey of the 
older literature of Babylonia will lead us. I have had 
to refer more than once to the older gods of the land, 
and to point out that the Babylonian deities of the later 
inscriptions are only in part of purely Semitic origin, in 
part adaptations of earlier Accadian divinities. They 
are characterised, however, by one common feature; they 
are all alike local, belonging to the cities where their 
cults were ostablished as literally as the temples in which 
they were adored. Merodach might, indeed, be invoked 
elsewhere than at Babylon, but it was only as god of 
Babylon that he would hear the prayer. In Assyria 
alone we find another order of things, more analogous to 
that which mects us among the Israelites; in Babylonia 
the gods are local Baalim as fully as they were in Phos- 
nicia, What differences may have existed between the 
religions conceptions of the Phenicians and Babylonians 
in this respect were but superficial, due mainly to tho 
fact that the Phcenician cities were never amalgamated 
into a single empire, while Babylon succeeded in impos- 
ing its authority upon its sister towns. 

‘There are two especially of the older gods whose names 





a 
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haye frequently recurred. These are Ea and the original 
“Bel. Let me speak of Ea first, 

Ea, as we have already seen, was the god not only of 
the deep, but also of wisdom. Ancient legends affirmed 
that the Persian Gulf—the entrance to the deep or ocean- 
stream—had been the mysterious spot from whenee tho 
first elements of culture and civilisation had been brought 
to Chaldwa, Béréssos, the Chaldean historian—so at 
least: his epitomiser Alexander Polyhistér declared—had 
reported them as follows: 


“ At Babylon there was a great resort of people of various races who 
inhabited Chaldis, and lived ina lawless manner like the beasts of tho 
fiold. In the first your there appoared in that part of the Erythrman 
sea which borders upon Babylonia, & creature endowed with reason, 
‘by name Oannes, whose whole body (acconling to the account of 
Apollodires) was that of a fish ; undor the fish’s head ho had another 
head, with foot alko below similar to thoeo of 2 man snbjoined to the 
fish's tail, His voice, too, and language were articulate and human; 
and & representation of him is presorved even to this day. 

“This being waa accustomod to pass the day among men, but took no 
food wt that sewton ; and he gave them an insight into letters and 
wclences and arta of every kind, He taught thom to construct houses, 
to found temples, to compile laws, and explained to them the principles 
‘of geometrical knowledge. He made them distinguish the seeds of 
the earth, and showed them how to collect the fruits; in short, he 
inatrocted thom in everything which could tend to soften mannors and 
homaniso their lives, From that time, uothing material has bean 
wuilded by way of improvement to his instructions, Now when the sun 
had got, this boing Oannos used to rotire again into the sea, and pase 
tho night in the doop, for ho was amphibious. Aftar this there appeared 
other animals like Oannes, of which Bérdssos proposes to give an 
account when he comes to the history of the kings, Moreover, Oannes 

‘wroto concerning the generation of mankind, of their diferent ways of 
fenater their civil polity.” 


2 Eusebios (Cfiron.), Cory’s translation: “The other animals like 
Oannts,” aoorrding to Abydenoa (ap. Eusob, Chron, i. 6, Mai), wore 
Annédotes in the time of Amillaros, the third antediluyian king, called 








‘- fi 
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A native fragment of the legend has, it is probable, 
Deen accidentally preserved among a series of extracts 
from yarious Accaiian works, in « bilingual reading-book 
compiled for the use of Semitic students of Accadian. 
Tt reads thus: 

“To the waters their god has rotumed ; 

into the housn of (his) roposa the protector desconded. 

‘The wicked weaves spells, but the sontiont ono grows not old. 

A wise people repented his wisdom. 

‘The unwise and tho slave ((iteratly porson) the most, valued of his 
master forgot him ; 

thore was need of him and he restored (his) decrees (1)”* 


Tho exact etymology of the name which appears under 





Amelén by Apolloddrs, Euoddkos, Enougamos, Eneubulos and And- 
mentos in the time of Dads (? Tammuz) the shepherd, and Anddaphos 
in tho time of Eucddreskhoa, Apollodros makes “the Musaros 
Oannés, tho Annédotos.” appear in the timo of Ammendn the smecessor 
of Amelda, another Annédotes in tho time of Daonos the shophord, 
and Odakén in tho time of Eueddreskhos. A comparison of Anddaphos 
and Odak6n shows the true reading to have been Anddakdn, ie, “Anu 
and Dagon (Dagan)," who aro constantly associated together by Sargon, 
and who says of thom that ho had “written the laws (nov immunitas;" 
te Winckler) of Harran by tho will of nu and Dagon,” Annédotos 
seems to be a Greck compound, “given by Anu.” In any ease, somo 
of tho eucccasors of Oannés appear to have boon derived from the 
Jogends of Erveh, theclty of Anu, and not, like the original Oannés, from. 
Eridu. With tho exception of the first, who is mado @ Babylonian, 
the antediluvian kings come either from Larankha, whieh, a8 we learn 
from the Deluge-tablet, is a corrupt roading for Surippak near Sippara, 
or from Panti-bibla, a Greek translation of “ the country of tableta” or 
“ books," « title given to the Accad of Sargon, according to W. A. I. 
ii. 61, 8. We may infer from this that the whole story of the ante- 
diluviun kings had ite origin at Sippara 

1 Jygitium (which does not rignify “n ory of woo,” a Jeromin sup- 
poses) is explained by natsiru, “the defender,” in W. A. I. v. 28, 72. 
‘Magirn, “the obediont ono,” is called his throne-boarer in W. A.I. 
68, 7, whore the Tyjillam is identified with Ea. 


3 W, A.T, ii, 16. 57-71. 
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the Groek dreas of Oannés has not yet been ascertained. 
Tenormant thought that it represented Ha-khan, “Ea the 
fish.” But whether or not this is the case, it is certain 
that Oannés and Ea are one and the same. Ta, as we 
have seen, not only had his home in the waters of the 
Persian Gulf, he was also the oulture-god of primitive 
Babylonia, the god of wisdom, the instructor of his 
worshippers in arts and science. An old Babylonian 
sermon on the duty of a prince to administer justice 
impartially and without bribes, declares that if “he 
speaks according to the injunction (or writing) of the 
god Ea, the great gods will seat him in wisdom and the 
knowledge! of righteousness.”? Ea was, moreover, like 
Oannés, represented as partly man and partly fish. Some- 
times the fish’s skin is thrown over the man’s back, the 
head of a fish appearing behind that of the man; some- 
times the body of the man is made to terminate in the 
fail of a fish. A gem in the British Museum, on which 
the deity is depicted in the latter fashion, bears an in- 
scription stating that the figure is that of “the god of 
pure life.” Now ‘the god of pure life,” as we are 
expressly informed by a rubrical gloss to a hymn in 
honour of the demiurge Ea (Ode. 5), was one of the 
names of Ea, 

The name Fa, which is transcribed Aos by Damascius, 
signifies ‘a houso,” or rather “ belonging to a house.” 





4 Dudat, to be distinguished from Tuddtu, “offspring,” W. A, T. ii. 
29, 69. 

* W.ALL iv. 53, 7 In a ponitential pralm (W, AL iy. 61, 27), 
* tho writing of Ea" ia referred to as “ giving rest to tho heart.” 

8 Za is translated “house,” W, A. L ii. 15, 12; iv, 16, 48, Cone 
‘versely the god Ea ir represented by (ax) Z, “the god of the house,” 
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Ea was therefore originally the “house-god”—a desig- 
nation which it is difficult to reconcile with his aquatic 
character. Possibly his worship goes back to a time 
when the inhabitants of the coast of the Persian Gulf 
lived in pile-dwellings like those of Switzerland or the 
British Islands; possibly it belongs to a later period, 
when the old marine god had become the household 
deity of those who received his benefits and believed 
him to be the source of their culture. He was sym- 
bolised, it would seem, by a serpent;! and to this day 
the Zulus believe that the spirits of their ancestors are 
embodied in certain harmless snakes which frequent their 
homes. However this may be, the primeval seat of the 
worship of Ea was the city of Zridu, now represented 
by the mounds of Abu Shahrein on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, and not far to the south of Mugheir 
or Ur. 

Eridu is a contracted form of the older Eri-duga, or 
“good city,” which appears in the non-Semitic texts of 
northern Babylonia as Eri-zéba, with the same meaning, 
‘Tho placo was thus a peculiarly holy spot, whose sanctity 
was established far and wide throughout the country. 
But it was not a holy city only. It is often termed, 





in iv, 6,47. This scems to be the form which has givon rise to the 
A-oa of Damascius, In O-annes the initial is due to the contraction 
of S-, 

1 Seo above, p. 116. Among the symbols of tho goda on contract- 
stones, the serpent occupies a prominent place. According to W. A. 1. 
ii, 59, 21, the snake-god was Serakh, the god of corn and “spirit of 
E-éara,” whose name signified “the treading of corn” (¥, 17. 31, 32), 
and who is called “ the overseer” or “assembler of the gods of heaven 
and earth” (K 4415, Rev. 10), On the other hand, in an unnumbered 
fragment (M, line 10), “m suske in thy bed" (asurrudd) is invoked as 
‘4% UrSs, 
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more especially in the sacred texts, “the lordly city," 
and we are told that one of its titles was “the land of 
the sovereign.” Tn historical times, however, Erida had 
sunk to the condition of a second-rate or even third-rate 
town; its power must therefore belong to that dimly 
remote age of which the discoveries at Tel-loh have 
enabled us to obtain a few glimpses, ‘There must have 
been « time when Eridu held « foremost rank among 
the cities of Babylonia, and when it was tho centre from 
which the ancient culture and civilisution of the country 
made its way.* 

Along with this culture went the worship of Ea, the 
god of Eridu, who to the closing days of the Babylonian 
monarchy continued to be known as Eridiiga, “the god 
of Eridu.” At the period when the first elements of 
Chaldean culture were being fostered in Eridu, the city 
stood at the mouth of the Euphrates and on the edge of 
the Persian Gulf. If the growth of the alluvium at tho 
mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris has always been the 
same as is the case at present (about sixty-six foot a year), 
this would have been at the latest about 3000 B.C.; 
but as the accumulation of soil has been more rapid of . 
Tate, the date would more probably be about 4000 B.C. 
Already, therefore, the cult of Ea would have been esta- 
blished, and the sca-faring tradors of Eridu would havo 
placed themselves under his protection. 

Tt will be noticod that the culture-myths of Babylonia, 





+ Now-x1, pronounced Nunpé, according to $2. 8—16, 1, Obu. 21. 
Ev-n1, another title of Eridu, means “land of tho lori.” 


4 Tho decay of Erida was probably dao to the incrosse of the delta 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, which made it an inland instead of a 
‘maritime city, and so destroyed its trade, 
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like the culture-myths of America, bring the first civiliser 
of the country from the sea. It is as a sea deity that 
Oannés is the culturo-horo of the Chaldwans; it is from 
the depths of the Persian Gulf that he carries to his 
people the trensures of art and science. Two questions 
are raised by this fact. Was the culture of Babylonia 
imported from abroad; and was Ea, its god of culture, 
of foreign extraction ? 

‘The last great work published by Lepsius? was an 
attempt to answer the first of these questions in the 
affirmative. He revived the old theory of a mysterious 
Cushite population which carriod the civilisation of Egypt 
to the shores of Babylonia. But to all theories of this 
sort there is one conclusive objection. The origin of 
Babylonian culture is so closely bound up with the origin 
of the cuneiform system of writing, that the two cannot 
be separated from each other, Between the hieroglyphice 
of Egypt, however, and the primitive pictures out of 
which the cuneiform characters developed, there is no 
traceable connection. Apart from those general analogies 
which wo find in all carly civilisations, the script, the 
theology and the astronomy of Egypt and Babylonia 
show no vestiges of a common source. 

Nevertheless, there is now sufficient evidence to prove 
that at the very dawn of the historic period in Babylonia, 
maritime intorcourse was being carricd on between this 
country on the one hand and the Sinaitic Peninsula and 
India on the othor, Tho evidence is as startling as it is 
onrious. 


‘The statues discovered by M. de Sarzec at Tel-loh, 





2 Introduction to his Nubieche Grammatike (1889). 
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which may be roughly dated about 4000 B.C,, remind 
every traveller who has been in Egypt of the great 
diorite statue of king Khephren, the builder of the second 
pyramid of Gizeh, which is now in the Balak Muscum. 
The execution, indeed, is infinitely inferior; but the 
attitude, the pose, the gencral effect, and to a certain 
extent the dress, are remarkably alike. What is more, 
some of the Tel-loh statues are carved out of hard diorite 
stone. Now one of the inscriptions that accompany them 
affirms that the stone was brought from the land of 
Magan; and thongh in later times Magan was used to 
denote Lower Egypt, Dr. Oppert and myself have long 
ago pointed out that originally it signified the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. Tver since the epoch of the Third Dynasty, 
Egyptian garrisons had held possession of the Peninsula, 
and Egyptian miners had quarried there; and as the age 
of the fourth Egyptian Dynasty corresponds with the 
age which we must assign to the statues of Tel-loh, it 
would seem that as far back as six thousand years ago 
stone was conveyed by sca from the quarries of Sinai to 
Egypt and Babylonia, and that a school of seulpture had 
already arisen in that part of the world. What clinches 
the matter is the fact observed by Mr. Petrie, that the 
unit of measuremont marked on the plan of the city 
which one of the figures of Tel-loh carries upon its lap, 
is the same us the unit of measurement employed by the 
Pyramid builders. 

Tn an opposite direction we may infer that Chaldean 
tradera had also made thoir way to the western const of 
India. Apart from the existence of teak in the ruins of 





+ See above, p. 33. 
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Mugheir, an ancient Babylonian list of clothing mentions 
sindhw, or “ muslin,” the sadin of the Old Testament, the 
eww of the Greeks. That ews is merely “ the Indian” 
eloth has long been recognised; and the fact that it 
begins with a sibilant and not with a yowel, like our 
* Indian,” proves that it must have come to the west by 
sea and not by land, where the original » would have 
beoome / in Persian mouths,’ That sindhw is really the 
game word as ovéév is shown by its Accadian equivalent, 
whioh is expressed by ideographs signifying literally 
“vegetable cloth.” 

This intercourse with other countries, and the influence 
which a school of sculpture in the Sinaitic Peninsula 
appears to haye exercised upon the Babylonians, must 
necessarily have had much to do with the early develop- 
ment of Chaldwan culture, even though it were indige- 
nous in its origin, It therefore becomes possible that Ea, 
the deity with whom the introduction of such a culture 
is associated, may also haye come from abroad. At pre- 
sent, however, there is no proof of this, though it is quite 
possible that some of his features are foreign; and it is 
even possible that the primitive Shamanistic worship of 
spirits, which, as we shall see hereafter, originally cha- 
racterised the religion of the Accadians, first became a 
worship of the god Ea through foreign influence, other 
spirits afterwards passing into gods when the example 
had once been set. 

Ea, however, was not merely a god of the sea. The 
Persian Gulf, which formed the entrance to the ocean- 





1 Supposing, of course, that: Tranian tribes ware almady settled to 
the east of Babylonia, In W, A. y, 2& 19, 20, stndhu is oxplained 
to be sig’ Kurri, “cloth of Kur,” and aalidy, “a voil,” 
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stream that encircled the world, was fed by the great 
river on which Eridu stood. Ea accordingly was a river- 
god as well as a sea-god; he is entitled not only “the 
king of the deep,” but “the king of the river”! also. 
Out of the mixture of the two arose the conception of 
the encircling occan, and the further title, “god of the 
river of the great snake.”* Ea was thus emphatically a 
water-god, the deity who presided over the watery ele- 
ment wherever it was found, and whose home was in the 
wayes of the Persian Gulf. 

Ea had a consort who was not at all like the Semitic 
goddesses we have been considering in the last Lecture, 
She was no pale reflexion of a male divinity, no Anat or 
Beltis or Zarpanit, differing from her husband only in 
the grammatical suffix of her name; but a genuine and 
independent deity, whose powors were co-extensive with 
those of Ea, Sho was known as Day-kina or Day-ki, 
‘the lady of the earth," and personified the earth just as 
Ea personified the water. Water and carth—theso were 
the two elements out of which the old inhabitants of 
Eridu believed the world to have been formed. It was 
the theory of Thalés in its primitive shape; the water- 
god at Eridu took the place occupied by the Sky-god in 
other cities of Babylonia. He was in fact addressed, not 
only as ‘lord of the earth,” but also as “lord of heayen 
and earth,” “the master of all created things,” “tho 
ruler of all the world,” “the god of the universe,” “the 
prince of the zonith” of heaven.® There is no room hero 
for the Anu or Sky-god of northern Babylonian theology, 





IW. ALT. ii. 55, 23. 2 W. ALL ii. 56, 27, 
8 W.AT ii, 58, No, 5. 
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Not only, then, the elements of culture and civilisa- 
tion, but the created universe itself proceeded out of that 
watery abyss, that “deop,” as it is ealled in our transla- 
tion of the Book of Genesis, which was at once the home 
and the visible form of Ea. Ea was the demiurge, and 
a hymn exists in which he is addressed as such under 
each of his many titles. Thus he is invoked as “the 
god of pure life” “who stretches out the bright firma- 
ment, the god of good winds, the lord of hearing and 
obedience, creator of the pure and the impure, establisher 
of fertility, who brings to greatness him that is of small 
estate. In places difficult of access we have smelt his 
good wind. May he command, may he glorify, may he 
hearken to his worshippers, © god of the pure crown, 
moreover, may all creatures that haye wings and fins be 
strong. Lord of the pure oracle who giveth life to the 
dead, who hath granted forgiveness to the conspiring 
gods, hath laid homage and submission upon the gods 
his foes. For their redemption did he create mankind, 
even he the merciful one with whom is life. May he 
establish and never may his word be forgotten in the 
mouth of the black-headed race (of Sumir) whom his 
hands created. As god of the pure incantation may he 
farther be invoked, before whose pure approach may the 
evil trouble be overthrown, by whose pure spell the 
siege of the foe is removed. O god who knowest the 
heart, who knowest the hearts of the gods that move 
his compassion, so that they let not the doing of evil 
come forth against him, he who establishes the assembly 
of the gods (and knows) their hearts, who subdues the 
disobedient. . ,. May he (determine) the courses of the 
stars of heayen; like a flock may he order all the gods. 
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May he exorcise the sea-monster of chaos; her secrets 
may he discover (?) and destroy for evermore. Mankind 
muy he raise to length of days, and may he overthrow 
mischief(?) for future time. Since (their) places he 
ereated, he fashioned, he made strong, lord of the world 
is he called by name, even father Bel. The names of 
the angels' he gave unto them. And Ea heard, and his 
liver was soothed, and he spake thus: ‘Since he has mado 
his men strong by his name, let him, like myself, have 
the name of Ea. May he bear (to them) the bond of all 
my commands, and may ho communicate all my seorct 
Knowledge through the fifty names of the great gods. 
His fifty names he has pronounced, his ways he has 
restored; may they be observed, and may he speak as 
formerly, Wise and sentient, may he rule triumphantly. 
May father to son repeat and hand them down. May 
he open the cars of both shepherd and flock.” 

The fracture which has destroyed the middle part of 
the hymn makes it difficult to connect together the 
earlier and latter portions of the poem. The poet, how- 
ever, evidently wishes to show that the demiurge Bel of 
northern Babylonia is one and the same with the demiurge 


2 Or “spirits of hoaven,” called Iyigi in Assyrian, perhaps from agdgu, 
"to be poworful.” ‘Iho name is idvographioally expressed by the doter- 
aminative of divinity followwd by “twice five.” Jensen, however, haw 
abown (Zeitschrift fiir Asryriologie, i. 1), that whorens the Andnaki or 
“spirits of earth” wore denoted by the numeral 8 (Aceadian ust), the 
Igigi were denoted by the numeral 0 (Ace. isimu). It is difficult to 
follow his farther combinations, which would connect them with the 
rls of W.A.T. ii, 35, 37 (expressed iidoographically by av-wun-oaty 
"the groat divina princes"), as well ax with ra'hebu, the Hob. Rahab, 

2 Tho toxt has beon published by George Smith in the Transactions 
& the Sooisty of Biblical Archavlogy, iv. 2, and by Delitasch in hin 
Aasyrivche Levestiicke. 
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Ea of the south. It is one of the many attempts that 
were made in later days to harmonise and identify the 
various local deities of Chaldea to whom in different 
localities the same attributes were assigned. The task 
was rendered easier by the numerous names, or rather 
titles, which the several deities bore. Here Ea is accre- 
dited with no less than fifty—all, too, transferred to him 
from the other “great gods ;” and it is by a knowledge 
of them that the secret wisdom of Ea is communicated 
to both gods and men. In Babylonia, as in most primitive 
communities, the name was regarded as identical with 
the thing which it signified ; hence the mystic importance 
attached to names and the leading part they played in 
exoreisms and charms. 

How a water-god became the demiurge seems at first 
sight obseure. But it ceases to be so when we remember 
the local character of Babylonian religion, Ea was as 
much the locul god of Eridu as Merodach was of Baby- 
Ton, or Assur of Assyria. His conneetion with the water 
was due to the position of Eridu at the mouth of the 
Euphrates and on the shore of the soa, as well as to the 
maritime habits of its population. In other respects he 
occupied the same place as the patron-deities of the other 
great cities, And these patron-deities were regarded as 
creators, as those by whose agency the present world 
had come into existence, and by whose hands the ancestors 
of their worshippers had been made. 

This conception of a creating deity is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of early Babylonian religion. Man- 
kind are not descended from a particular divinity, as 
they are in other theologies; they are created by him. 
The hymn to Ea tells us that the god of Eridu was the 
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ereator of the black-headed race—that {s to eay, tha old 
non-Semitic population whose primary centre and start- 
ing-point was in Eridu itself. It was as creators that 
the Accadian gods were distinguished from the host of 
spirits of whom I shall have to speak in another Lecture. 
‘The Accadian word for “ god” was dimer, which appears 
ax dingir, from an older dingfra, in the southern dialect of 
Sumer, Now diner or dingir is merely “the creator,” 
formed by the suffix r or ra, from the verb dingi or dime, 
‘to create.” A simpler form of dimer is dime, a general 
name for the divine hierarchy. By the side of dime, dim, 
stood gime, gim, with the same meaning; and from this 
yerb came the Sumerian namo of Istar, Gingira.! Istar 
is said to have been the mother of mankind in the story 
of the Deluge, and as Gula, “the great” goddess, eho is 
addressed in a prayer as “the mother who has borne the 
men with the black heads."* It was in consequence of 
the fact that he was a creator that Ea was, according to 
Aceado-Sumerian ideas, a dingir or * god.” 

Ta the cosmology of Eridu, therefore, the origin of 
the universe was the watery abyss. The earth lay upon 
this like a wife in the arms of her husband, and Day-kina 
accordingly was adored as the wife of Ea. It was through 


}W.A.T. 11 48, 29. Thore was another dine, ormore 
dima, moaning “ woak,” the Assyrian tarpy, from ropa (W. A. 1. v. 
20,71). Tarpu Sa tho Hebrew terophim, which, ae Dr, Neubauer has 
pointed out, must be connected with the Rephaim, or “shades of the 
dead,” and henco “prehiatorie people,” and signify tho imagen of dead 
ancestors. Dimma, “ weak,” being confounded with dimme, “ creator," 
‘by tho Semites, enused tho idcogmph which denotes “a spirit” to 
acquit tho (Assyrian) value of rap, from rappu, a synonym of Ralswl, 
“the shade of the dend.” 

* W. ALT. iv, 61, 27, 
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hor that the oracles of Ea, heard in the voice of the waves, 
qwere communicated to man. Day-kina is entitled “the 
inistress of the oracular voice of the deep,” and also “the 
lady who creates the oracular voice of heaven.”! Tho 
oracles delivered by the thunder, the voice of heaven, 
thus became the reflex of the oracles delivered through 
the roaring of the sea. 

We may see here an allusion to the doctrine of a 
watery abyss above the sky, of “the waters above the 
firmament,” that is, of which we read in Genesis. The 
sky must have been looked upon as but another earth 
which floated on the surface of an ocean-stream just as 
id the nether earth itself. Hence in the theology of 
Eridu there was no room for a god of the sky. The 
visible sky was only Day-kina in another form, 

We can now understand why it was that in the theo- 
logy of Eridu the Sun-god was the offspring of Ea and 
Day-kina. The name that he bore there was Dumuzi or 
Tammuz, “the only-begotten one,” of whom I shall have 
much to say in the next Lecturo, At present I need 
only remark that he was the primeval Merodach; the 
Sun-god born of Ea who was called Merodach by the 
Babylonians was called Tammuz (Dumuzi) by the people 
of Eridu. Perhaps Moerodach is after all nothing more 
than “the god from Eridu.” That he camo originally 
from Eridu we have already seen. 





¥ W.A.L ii 58. 66, 59, Porbnps tho lattor title should rathor bo 
rmniored “the lady of heaven whence the oracular voice is created.” 
In lino 55, me-te, which is ueually the equivalent of éimaty, “ornament,” 
takon the placa of we, just ne in K 4245, Foo. 4, 5, whero (ax) me sag-L 
and ieteeay-t. fellow one another, cag being explained by ris and 
spond, L by the god Muli, and ax me sog by sn, 
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The author of the hymn to the deminrge identifies 
Fa with “father Bel.” As “the lord of heayen and 
earth,” Ea was indeed a Baal or Bel to the Semites, to 
whose age the hymn belongs. But the particular Bel 
with whom the poet wishes to identify him was Mul-lil, 
the supreme god and domiurge of Nipur (the modorn 
Niffer). Tn a list of the titles of Ea, we find it expressly 
stated that he is one with “Mul-lil the strong.”! But 
such an identification belongs to the later imperial age 
of Babylonian history. Mul-lil was primitively a purely 
local divinity, standing in the same relation to his wor- 
shippers at Nipur that Ea stood to his at Eridu. 

MuL-lil signifies “the lord of the ghost-world.” Lil 
was an Accado-Sumerian word which properly denoted 
“a dust-storm” or “cloud of dust,” but was also applied 
to ghosts, whose food was supposed to be the dust of 
the earth, and whose form was like that of a dust-cloud, 
‘The Accadian language possessed no distinction of gender, 
and di therefore served to represent both male and female 
ghosts. It was, however, borrowed by the Semites under 
the form of “ium, and to this masculine they naturally 
added the feminine liatu. Originally this lilatu repre- 
sented what the Accadians termed ‘the handmaid of 
the ghost” (Ael-lilla),? of whom it was said that the Wz 
had neither husband nor wife;* but before long /idate 
was confounded with the Semitic dlétu, “the night,” 
and so became a word of terror, denoting the night-demon 





1 W.A.T. ii. 55, 20, 

* Tu WALL iy, 16. 19-20, the Asayrian has “servant of the ghost” 
(ardat Ufti]) for the Accadian kiel sida-keira, “servant of the light- 
‘coverur,” while kied Jia is rendered by Mat. 

3 W.A.T. ii. 17, 30, 

L 
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who sucked tho blood of hor sleeping victims, In the 
legend of the Descent of Istar into Hades, the goddess is 
made to threaten that unless she is admitted to the realm 
of the dead she will let them out: in the form of vampires 
to devour the living. From the Semitic Babylonians 
the name and conception of Lilatu passed to the Jews, 
and in the book of Isaiah (xxxiy. 14) the picture of 
the ghastly desolation which should befall Idumeea is 
heightened by its ruined mounds being made the haunt 
of Lilith. According to the Rabbis, Lilith had been 
the first wife of Adam, and had the form of a beautiful 
woman; but she lived on the.blood of children whom 
she slew at night. 

The “lord of the ghost-world” extended his sway 
over this nether earth also. Hoe is therefore entitled 
“the lord of the world,” as well as ‘king of all the 
spirits of the earth.” According to one version of the 
story of the Deluge, it was he who caused the waters of 
the flood to descend from heaven, and who designed 
the destruction of all mankind. “When Mul-lil,” we 
are told, “approached and saw the ship (of Xisuthros), 
he stood still and was filled with wrath against the gods 
and the spirits of heayen.? * What soul has escaped there- 
from?’ (he cried). ‘Let no man remain alive in the 
great destruction.’” It was then that Ea came forward 
with words of wisdom, and protested against this attempt 
of Mul-lil to confound the innocent with the guilty. 





IW.ALLY, 3. 

® We seem to have here a mythological reminiscence of the fact that 
‘Mullil had originally been the god of the lower world and ita hosts of 
spitits, and that he was consequently in opposition to tho gods of light 
and the spirits of the upper air, 
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“Let the sinner alone bear his sin; let tho evil-doer 
bear his own iniquity.” And though the wrathful god 
was pacified, so that Xisuthros and his companions were 
allowed to escape from their threatened death, the rescued 
hero did not forget the evil intentions of Mul-lil; but 
when inviting the other gods to his sacrifice after his 
descent from the ark, he specially excepted the god of 
Nipur. ‘Let the (other) gods come to my altar, but 
let Mul-lil not come to the altar, since he did not act 
considerately, but caused a deluge and doomed my people 
to destruction.” 

Tn those quotations I have called the god by his old 
Accadian name, Mul-lil.? But long before this account 
of the Deluge was composed, even though in its present 
form it probably reaches back more than 2000 years 
before the Christian era, the Aecadian Mul-lil had become 
the Somitic Bel. His primitive attributes, however, still 
adhered to him. He was still the god of the lower 
world, whose messengers were diseases and nightmares 
and the demons of night, and from whom came the 
Plagues and troubles that oppressed mankind, In a 
magical text (W.A.T iv. 1. 5, 6), Namtar, the plague 
demon, is called “the beloved son of Mul-lil"—standing, 
in fact, in the same relation to Mul-lil that Tammuz does 
to Ea, and in the next lino MuLlil’s wife is asserted to 
be Nin-ki-gal or Allat, “the queen of the mighty land” 
of Hades. 

This magical text, however, is a good deal older thon 

% Mobil was also known as En-lil in ono of the AccadoSamerian 


inlects. En-lil was contracted into Iilil according to W, A, 1. v, 37, 21, 
which explains the [AAcvos of Damascias (for which we should rad 
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the time when the Semites adopted and transformed the 
deities of the Accadians, or at all events it expresses the 
ideas of thaf earlier period. When the god of Nipur 
became Semitic, his character underwenta change. Asthe 
supreme deity of the state he was necessarily a Baal, but 
the Semitic Baal embodied very different conceptions from 
those which were associated with the Accadian Mul-lil. 
It is true that, as T have just pointed out, his primitive 
attributes still clung to him, but they were superadded 
to other attributes which showed him to be the supreme 
Sun-god of Semitic worship. That supreme Sun-god, 
however, revealed himself to his worshippers under two 
aspects; he might be either the beneficent god who gave 
life and light to the world, or he might be the fierce and 
wrathful sun of summer who scorches all nature with his 
heat, and sinks at night, like a ball of glowing metal, into 
the darkness of the under-world. Necessarily it was 
rather under the latter aspect that tho Mul-lil of Nipur 
became the Semitic Bel. 

This is the Bel whose cult was carried to Assyria, and 
whose name is mentioned frequently in the inscriptions 
of Nineveh, where among other titles he bears that of 
“father of the gods.” This is a title which ho received, 
not in virtue of his primitive character, but because he 
had become the Semitic Bel. He was distinguished from 
the younger Bol of Babylon, Bel-Merodach, as BeAcravas 
or BodaBiy (Béléthdn), “the older Baal,”! when Babylon 
became the imperial city, and its Bel claimed to be the 
father and head of the Babylonian gods, But the dis- 





1 Comp. Bandissin, Shution sur eomitiechen Religionageachichte, ic 
p2T4. A god BelLadary, “ the older Bel,” is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of Assyria, who may be a form of Mullil, 
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tinction, as might be expected, was not always observed, 
and the older and youngor Bel are sometimes confounded 
together, 

‘The confusion was rendered the more easy by the fact 
that the wife of the Bel of Nipur was addressed as Bilat, 
and thus was undistinguished in name from Beltis of 
Babylon. But she was in reality, as we have seen, the 
queen of Hades, Nin-ki-gal as the Accadians called her, 
or Allat as she is named in the Semitic texts. Allat is 
interpreted “the unwearied ;”* like the Homeric epithot 
of Hades, d8duacros, “the inflexible” divinity who ceases 
not to deal on all sides his fatal blows. Hor proper title, 
however—that, at least, under which she had originally 
been known at Nipur—was Nin-lil, “the lady of the 
ghost-world.”® It is under this name that Assur-bani- 
pal addresses her (W. AI. ii. 66) as “the mistress of 
the world, whoze habitation is the temple of the library” 
(ie. the temple of Istar at Nineveh). As Allat, the 


4 Ina magical taxt (W. A. L il. 18, 40) Nin-ki-gal is called the wife 
ef Ninam; but that Niuazu is moroly a title of Mull ia shown by 
W. AL ii. 57, 51, where “ tho star of Nin-arn” is identified with Adar. 
In W.ALL ii. 59, 35, tho wife of Ninasn is tormed Nin-wen-pa. 

* R204, ii. 9, allattum = nwkusw. 2 WAL ii. 19, 6 

4 Eetarbar; seo W. A. TL. iii, 3, 40. For the meaning of Jardar, “a 
Hbrary,” cp, W.A.I. ii, 48, 26. ‘Tho word is a ro-duplicated form of 
tar or Bara, “to reveal,” honce axed in the senses of “white” (W.A.T, 
iv, 21, 5) or “visible” (W.A.L iv. 6, 46), and “an oracle” (W, A. I. 
iv, 19, 48), Tho compound ideograph nan-uan is interproted tabbake 
rinkes, “the outpouring of o libation,” in $924, 7, and Rm. 2 11. 
19, 4, and mési, “a hero," in W.A.E iv. 21. 30, 32. With tha ‘ 
latter signification it was read mas-mas, which isn title of Merodach 
(K 100, 16, K 48, Odo, 18), Since, howover, Merodach is called “the 
Jord of Ban-Banti” in K 2546, Rev. 1, it is clear that the two senses: 
of the compound ideograph were played upon, as tho reading here 
must be sip-ti, “an oraclo,” Botwoon tho time of Scunacherib and 
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goddess of Hades, she was a much-dreuded and formida- 
ble figure, who is described in the logend of the Descent 
of Istar as inflicting upon her sister-goddess all the pains 
and diseases which emanated from her demoniac satellites. 
The unfortunate Istar, stripped of her clothing and adorn- 
ments, is held up to the scorn of the lower world; and 
Namtar, the plague-demon, is ordered by Allat to smite 
her with maladies in the eyes, in the sides, in tho foot, 
in the heart, in the head, and, in short, in all the limbs. 
‘Throughout the legend Namtar appears as the messenger 
of the infernal queen. 

It is thus clear that, just as Eridu in southern Baby- 
lonia was the primitive seat of the worship of the Chal- 
dwan culture-god and of the civilisation with which his 
‘name was connected, Nipur in northern Babylonia was 
the original home of a very different kind of worship, 
which concerned itself with ghosts and demons and the 
various monsters of the under-world. It was, in fact, 
the home of that belief in magic, and in the various 
spirits exorcised by the magician, which left so deep an 
impression upon the religion of early Babylonia, and 
about which I shall have to speak in a future Lecture. 
The analogy of Eridu would lead us to infer, moreover, 
that it was not only the home of this belief, but also the 
source from which it made its way to other parts of the 
country. In the pre-historic age, Eridu in the south 
and Nipur in the north would haye been the two religious 
centres of Babylonian theology, from whence two wholly 
different streams of religious thought and influence spread 





‘Assur-bani-pal, the library of Nineveh seems to have been transferred 
froin the temple of Istar to that of Nebo ; soe above, p. 9, 
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and eventually blended. The mixture formed what T 
may call the established religion of Chaldwa in the pre- 
Semitic period. 

‘That this conclusion is not a mere inference is shown 
by the monuments discovered at Tel-loh. Tel-loh was 
geographically nearer to Eridu than to Nipur, ond its 
theology might therefore be expected to be more largely 
influenced by that of Eridu than by that of Nipur. And 
such, indeed, is the case. Temples and statues are 
dedicated to Fa, “the king of Eridu,” and more espe- 
cially to Bahu, a goddess who occupied a conspicuous 
place in the cosmological logonds of Eridu. But Mul-lil, 
the god of Nipur, appears far more frequently in the 
inscriptions of Tel-loh than we should have anticipated. 
Nin-kharsak, “the mistress of the mountain,” and ‘ mo- 
ther of the gods,” in whom we may see a local divi- 
nity, is associated with him as wife; and Nin-giréu him- 
self, the patron god of Tel-Ich, is made his “hero” or 
“champion.” So close, indeed, is the connection of the 
latter with Mul-lil, that the compilers of the mythological 
tablets, in a latter ago, identified him with the “ warrior” 
god of Nipur, Adar the son of Mul-lil. 

Adar, or Ninep, or Uras—for his name has been read 
in these various fashions, and the true reading still remains 
unknown!—played a conspicuous part in Babylonian, and 

1 Tho only form out of theso three which is monumontally osta- 
Dlished is Uras. Urns is given as the pronunciation of the second 
HMoograph in tho name of the god (W. A. I. iii, 70, 203—207, ii, 54, 
94); aud in W. A. I. ii. 57, 31, Uraw is expressly stated to be the namo 
‘of xian, ax "god of light" (uddand, seo ii. 62, 36, whero thors is a 
Playon the Assyrian aru, “fat,” and tars, “to reveal”). Brom wras 
the Assyrians borrowed their wrasv, “a mourning veil” (¥. 28, 60). 
Te and xix were to primeval deities who in Accadiau cosmology 


a alll 
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more especially Assyrian theology. He was regarded 
as emphatically the warrior and champion of the gods, 
and as such was naturally a favourite object of worship 
amongst a nation of warriors like the Assyrians. Indeed, 
it may be suspected that the extent to which the namo 
of the older Bel was reverenced in Assyria was in some 
measure due to the fayour in which his son Adar was 
held. In the inscriptions of Nineveh, the title of “hero- 
god” (masu) is applied to him with peculiar frequency ; 
this was the characteristic upon which the Assyrian 
Kings more particularly loyed to dwell. In Babylonia, 
on the other hand, Adar was by no means so favourite a 
divinity. Here it was the milder and less warlike Mero- 
dach that took his place. The arts of peace, rather than 
those of war, found favour among the Semitic population 
of the southern kingdom. 

Originally, like Merodach, Adar had been a solar deity. 
We are distinetly told that he was “the meridian sun,” 
whose scorching heats represented the flercer side of Bual- 
worship. But whereas Merodach was the sun conceived 
of as rising from the ocean-stream, Adar was the sun 


represented tha male and female principles, but the genderloss charactor 
of the Accadian nin, “lord” or “lady,” caused the Semites to change 
wisp into a god and identify him with 1, that is, “Anu who listona 
to prayer” (ii. 54, 95). As u signified “lord” in Accadian, ib would 
soom that they farther identified the first syllable of U-ras with the 
nin of Nin-Uras. Hence “the Assyrian king," Horus of Pliny (N. HL. 
xxx. 51, cp. xxxvii. 52), who discovered a cure for drunkenness, as 
woll as tho Thouras of Kedrénos (Hist. 15, 16, cp. Suidas and the 
Paschal Chron, p. 68), who is called the Assyrian Arts and made tho 
#on of Zarnas or Samat, Tha reading Adar is dorivod from the Biblical 
Admmmmulech, but it is quite certain that itis false, and I have retained 
it in the toxt only an account of its employment by other Assyriologista, 
1 W. ALL ii. 57. 51, 76 (whore he is identified with Mermer). 
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who issues forth from the shades of night. His wile 
accordingly is “the lady of the dawn.”! Like all solar 
deities in Babylonia, an oracle was attached to his shrine. 
His name is explained to mean “the lord of the oracle,”? 
and one of his titles was ‘the voice” or “oracle supreme.” * 
Tt was on this account that later mythologists identified 
him with Nebo,‘ though between the Sun-god of Nipur 
and the prophet-deity of Borsippa there was originally 
no sort of connection. On the other hand, it must have 
doen his solar character that gave rise to the two curious 
titles of “lord of the date”® and “lord of the pig.”® 
The latter title was naturally dropped in the Semitic 
period of Chaldwan history. 

Adar bears the same relation to Mul-lil that Merodach 
bears to Ea. Each alike is the son and messenger of the 





2 W. AL ii. 59, 10, 

= W.A.I. ii, 67, 17. Ib je cloar that tho compiler of the mytho- 
Togical list here interpreted baru, the equivalent of uras, in the sense 
‘of ‘a reyolation” or “‘ornclo,” and read hia title in Assyria not as Masu, 
“a horo,” but as Baru, “the oracular god.” It illustrates the aame 
play upon tho ideographic writing of the god’s name as that which we 
find in RAR-BAR or MA-wA8 for Merodach. 

* W. ALL ii. 57, 26. * WAT if, 57, 18. 

SWAT. ik. 57, 28. 

* W. AT. ii. 57,39. In K 161, 1. 8, one of the remoiios proscribed 
for dincaso of the heart is siru an Nin-pes, “swine's flesh.” Rimmon, 
whan worshipped as Mita (Marta), was alto known av Hhumunteir, 
the Aceadised form of the Semitic Aewmtsiru, “a pig” (W. A.T, iii, 
68, 70). ‘The title “lord of tho pig” connects Adar with the Aris of 
Greek mythology, who in the form of the wild boar slow the Sun-god 
‘Tammuz; while tho title ‘lord of the dato”—tho chiof fruit of Baby- 
Tonia—reminds na of Cain, who was ‘a tiller of the ground.” Under 
tho name of Baru, Adar was identified with iron, since the name of 
“irun" wag denoted in Accadian by bar, “the ing” (seo W, A. Lv. 
30, 52), which was written with the determinative of divinity, inilica« 

| __ tive of the meteoric origin of the firet iron worked in Babylonia. 
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older god. But whereas the errands upon which Mero- 
dach is sent are errands of mercy and benevolence, the 
errands of Adar are those that befit an implacable war- 
rior. He contends not against the powers of darkness, 
like Merodach, for the father whose orders he obeys is 
himself the ruler of the powers of darkness; it is against 
mankind, as in the story of the Deluge, that his arms are 
directed. He is a solar hero who belongs to the darkness 
and not to the light. 

It is thus that one of his brothers is ‘the first-born” 
of Mul-lil, Mul-nugi, “the lord from whom there is no 
return.”! Mul-nugi is the lord of Hades, the god who 
is called Irkalla in the legend of the Descent of Istar, 
and out of whose hands there is no escape, It may be 
that he is but another form of the Moon-god, since the 
Moon-god, we are told, was also the eldest son of Mul-lil, 
But the name by which the Moon-god went at Nipur 
was one that signified “the god of glowing fire.”* It is 
curious to find the mythologists identifying this “ god 
of glowing fire” with Adar; but the error was natural ; 
both alike were sons of Mul-lil, and both alike represented 
the great orbs of heaven. 





1 See the Doluge-tablet, col. i 1.17. Iu W.A.L. iii, 68, 7, he is 
called “tho throno-boarer of Mul-lills," and he would therefore eeem to 
Lave been one of “the throna-beurers” of the Deluge-tablet (col. ii. 45) 
who “went over mountain and plain” carrying destruction with them. 
Trkalla seoms to be a Semitic form of a Proto-Chaldman word, In 
W. AL v, 16, 80, frkolun is the rendering of the Acadian hesda, 
“an enclogure” (comp. i, 29, 63); and since the queon of Hades was 
known as Ninki-gal, “the lady of the great country,” while urwgat or 
ori-gal, “tho great city,” was the Accadian designation af Hades or the 
towb (W.A.L. ii. 1. 191; 30, 18), it is possible that Inkulla represents 
an earlier Eri-galla, 

2 W. AL ii. 57, 56, 
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The chief seat, however, of the worship af the Moon- 
god was not Nipur but Ur (the modern Mugheir), Hera 
stood the great temple the ruins of which were partially 
explored by Loftus. Already in the oldest documents 
that have come from thence, the god to whom the temple 
was consecrated is identified with the Moon-god of Nipur. 
Already he is termed “the first-born of Mul-lil."| The 
spread of the cult of Mul-lil, therefore, and of the magic 
which it implied, must have made its way a3 far south 
ns Ur in a very remote age. But we have no reason for 
believing that the Moon-god of Ur and the Moon-god of 
Nipur were originally one and the same. Fach Baby- 
Tonian town, large and small, had its own looal Moon-god, 
whose several names are recorded on a broken tablet." 
The forms under which the Moon-god was worshipped 
in Babylonia were as numerous as the forms of the Sun- 
god himself, 

What seems yet more singular to the comparative 
mythologist is that, according to the official religion of 
Chaldma, the Sun-god was the offspring of the Moon-god. 
Such a belief could have arisen only where the Moon-god 
was the supreme object of worship. It is a reversal of 
the usual mythological conception which makes the moon 

| the companion or palo reflection of the sun, It runs 

| directly counter to the Semitic Baal-worship. To the 
Semite the Sun-god was the lord and father of the gods; 
the moon was either his female consort, or, where Semitic 
theology had been influenced by that of Chaldma, an 
inferior god. 

But the belief was thoroughly in harmony with a 
theology which admitted Mul-lil and his ghost-world to 


TW, AL ii. 57, 56 oy, 


— Poe 
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the highest honours of the pantheon, With such a theo- 
logy it was natural that the sun should be regarded as 
issuing forth from the darkness of night, And the moon 
was necessarily associated with the night. Indeed, in 
one passage’ the Moon-god is actually identified with 
the plague-demon Namtar, who was, as we have seen, 
the messenger of the queen of hell. Moreover, the Baby- 
Tonians were a nation of astronomers. Their astrology 
was closely allied to their magic, and the lofty towers of 
their temples were used for the observation of the sky. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that the eult of the moon 
should occupy a foremost place in their creed, or that 
the moon should be conceived as a male and not as a 
fomale divinity. 

Tt was at Ur, however, that the Moon-god was placed 
at the hoad of the divine hierarchy, and it was from Ur 
that the ideas spread which caused him to be addressed 
as “the father of the gods.” At Ur, in fact, he held 
the same place that Mul-lil held at Nipur; but while 
Mul-lil seems to have represented the dark sky of night, 
the Moon-god was the luminary which shed light upon 
the darkness, He wus known at Ur as Nanak or Nannar,? 





" 2 W.A.L il 67, 79. Unfortunately, the name of the city where this 
‘was tho case is lost. The “ Lady who decides destiny,” who is identi- 
fled with the impersonal “Mistress of the gods" of Semitic worship 
(W. A.L ii. 55, 8), intraduces us to a wholly different conception, and 
tho later softening of the plague-demon into a mere instrument of 
destiny. 

4 Tho reading is given by 89. 8—16. 1, Obv. 3. Nannakos was 
supposed to bo an antediluvian king who predicted the flood (Zen, 
6, 10, Staph, Byz sv, ‘Ixévov) ; the name, like the legend of the ack 
‘at Apameia or of Sieythes (Xisuthros) at Hierapolis (Membij), probably 
camo into Asia Minor through the medium of the Hittites Compars 
the claim of the Arkadians to be xpovéAyvor (Seol. Aristoph, Vub. 398), 
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a name which the Semites by a popular etymology after- 
wards connected with their word namaru, “to see;” so 
that we find Nabonidos addressing the Moon-god of 
Harran as “ the light of heaven and earth” (nannari same 
uirtsitim). Yn later days, both Nanak and Nannar, like 
other of the Babylonian gods, passed into heroes and 
human kings. Nannakos was transported into Phrygia, 
and Nannaros became a satrap of Babylonia under the 
Median monarch Artaios—a personage, it need hardly 
be observed, unknown to actual history. The Persian 
legend, as handed down by Ktésias, is as follows :1 


“Thoro was # Persian of the name of Parsondés,? in the service of 
‘the king of the Medes, an enger huntsman, and active warrior on foot 
and in the chariot, distinguished in council and in the field, and of 
influence with the king, Parsondés often urged the king to make him 
satrap of Babylon in the placo of Nannaros, who wore women's clothos 
and ornaments, but tho king always put the petition aside, for it could 
not be granted without breaking the promise which his ancestor had 
made to Beloays, Nannaros discovered the intentions of Parsondos, 
ind sought to secure himself against them, and to take vengeance, Ho 
Promised great rewards to the cooks who were in the train of the king, 
if they succooded in ovizing Parsondes and giving him up. Ono day, 
Parsondes in tho heat of the chase strayed far from the king. Ho had 
already killed many boars and deer, when the pursuit of a wild ass 
carticd him ton great distance, At Inst he camo upon the cooks, who 
‘were occupied in proparations for the king’s table. Being thirsty, 
Parsondea asked for wine; they gave it, took cara of hia horse, ard 
invited him to take food—on invitation agrecable to Parsondes, who 
had been hunting the whole day. Ho bade them send tho asa whieh 
ho had eaptared to the king, and tell his own servants where he was, 
‘Then he ate of the various kinds of food set before hit, and drank 


1 T quote from the English translation of Duncker’s History of 
Antiquity, v. pp. 298 #9. 
a ere ooh le probly CAben fom Seo iris tow 
the mountains of the Namri, on the high-road to 
Chea aren 69, 70). 
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abunilantly of the excellent wine, and at last waked for his horse in 
order to return to the king. But they brought beautiful women to 
him, and urged him to romain for tho night, Ho agrood, and as soon 
2g, ovareome by hunting, wine and love, he had fallen into a deep 
sleep, the cooks bound him and brought him to Nannaros, Nannaros 
reproached him with calling him an effeminate man, and secking to 
obtain is satrapy ; he had the king to thank that the satrapy granted 
to his ancestors had not been taken from him, Parsondes replied that 
‘ho considered himself more worthy of tho office, because ho woa moro 
manly and more usoful to the king. But Nannaros swore by Bel and 
‘Mylitta that Parsondes should be softer and whiter than a woman, 
called for the ounuch who was over the female players, and bade him 
shavo tha body of Parsondes, and bathe and anoint him avery day, put 
women's clothes on him, plait his hair after the manner of women, 
point hia faco, and place him among tho women who played the 
guitar and sang, nnd to torch him their arts, This was dono, and soon 
Parsondes played and sang better at the table of Nannaros than any of 
the women. Meanwhilo the king of the Medes had caused search to 
bo mado overywhoro for Parsondoa; and since ho could nowhoro bo 
found, and nothing could be heard of him, ho believed that n lion or 
some other wild animal had torn him when out hunting, and lamented 
for hia loss, Parsondos had lived for soven years as a woman in Baby- 
Ton, when Nannaros caused an eunuch to be scourged and grievously 
amaltreated. This eunuch Parsondes induced by large presents to retire 
to Modis and tell the king the misfortune which had come upon him, 
‘Thon the king sent a message commanding Nannaros to give up Par 
sondes. Nannaros declared that he had never seen him. But the 
ing sent a second messenger, charging him to put Nannaros to death 
if ho did not surronder Parsondes, Nannaroa entertained the mes. 
songer of the king ; and when the meal was brought, 160 women entered, 
of whom gome played the guitar, while others blew the flute, At the 
end of tho meal, Nannatos asked the king’s cnvoy which of all tho 
‘women was the most beeutiful and had played best. The envoy pointed, 
to Pursondea. Nannaros Janghed Jong and said, ‘That is the person. 
whom you seek,’ and released Parsondes, who on the next day returned 
home with tho envoy to the king in a chariot, ‘The king was asto- 
nished at the sight of him, and asked why he had not avaided such 
disgrace by death, Parsondes answered, ‘In order that I might see you 
again and by you execute vengeance on Nannaros, which could novor 
have been mine had T taken my lifa’ Tho king prmimd him that 
his hope should not be deceived, as soon as he came to Babylon. Bub 
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when he come there, Nunnaros defended himself on the ground that 
Parsondes, though in no way injured by him, had maligned him, and 
sought to obtain the satrapy over Babylonia. ‘Tho king pointed out 
that he had made himself judge in his own cause, and kad imposed a 
punishment of a dograding charactor; in ton days he would pronounce 
jodgmont upon Lim for his conduct, In terror, Nannaros hastonod 
to Mitraphernés, the cunuch of greatest influence with the king, and 
promised him the most liberal rewards, 10 talents of gold and 100 
talents of silver, 10 golden and 200 silver bowls, if he could induco 
the king to spars his life and retain him in the eatrapy of Babylonia, 
‘He was prepared to give the king 100 talenta of gold, 1000 talents of 
ailvex, 100 goldon and 300 silver bowls, and costly robes with other 
gifte; Parsondes also should reosive 100 talonts of silver and. costly 
robes, After many entreaties, Mitraphernés persuaded the king not to 
‘order tho exocution of Nannaroo, a1 ho had not killed Parsondes, but 
to condemn him in the penalty which he was prepanad to pay Paron- 
des and the king. Nuannuroa in gratibude threw himself at the feet of 
the king ; but Parsondea anid, ‘Cursed bo the man who firat brought 
gold among mon 5 for the make of gold I have bon made a mockery to 
the Babylonians." 

After this thoroughly charactoristic example of the 
way in which Persian euhemerism turned the mythology 
of their neighbours into fictitious history, it requires an 
effort to go back to the sober facts of the old cuneiform 
tablets. Nannaros, or Nannar, howeyer, was originally 
no satrap of a Median king, but the supreme god of Ur, 
in whose honour hymns were composed and a ritual per- 
formed similar to that carried on in honour of Merodach 
at Babylon. Thanks to the piety of the chief scribe of 
Assur-bani-pal, Istar-sum-esses, one of these hymns has 
‘been preserved to us in an almost complete state. The 
Accadian original is accompanied by an interlinear Semi- 
tic translation, both of which the chief scribe claims to 
have accurately reproduced. The hymn rans thus:? 

1 °W. AL iy. & The translation given by Dr. Oppert of this hymn 
in his Fragments mythologiques is full of exrors, and frequently mistakes 
‘the meaning of the lives, 
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1, “Lord and prince of the gods who in heaven and carth alone 
is supreme! 
9, Father Nannar, lord of the firmament, prince af the gods ! 
3. Fathor Nannar, lord of heavon,? mighty ono, prince of the gods | 
4. Father Nannar, tort of the moon," prince of the gods ! 
S, Fathor Nannar, lord of Ur, prince of the gods! 
6, Father Nannar, lord of the Tomple of tho mighty Light, princo 
of the gods ! 
7. Father Nannar, who biddest the crowned disk to rise, prince 
of the gods ! 
8, Father Nannar, who makest the crowned disk? fully porfect, 
prince of the gods ! 
9. Father Nannar, who weeps away with a blow invincible, prince 
of the gods ! 
10, Strong ox, whovo horn is powerful, whose limbs aro perfect, 
whose beard is of crystal, whose mombor ia full of virility ; 
11. Ita fruit ix generated of itself; its eye is bent down to behold 
(its) adornment ; its virility is never exhausted. 
12. Moreiful ono, bogottor of tho universe, who founds (his) illus. 
trious seat among living creatures. 
18. Father, long-suffering and full of forgivencss,* whose hand 
upholds tho lifo of all mankind! 
13 Lord, thy divinity like the far-off heaven fills the wide sea with 
fear, 
14, On tho surface of tho peopled carth he bide the sanctuary bo 
placed, he proclaims their name, 
15. Father, begetter of gods and men, who causes the shrine to be 
founded, who ostablishes the offoring, 
16. Who proclaims dominion, who gives the seoptre, who shall 
fix destiny unto a distant day.® 


1 The Semitic translator has mistaken the sense of the original and 
supposed that the god Anu wae intended by the poet, Hence he iden- 
tifles the Moon-god with Ass6ros (the firmament) and Anu. 

® Here again the translator has erroneously rendered “the lord Sin.” 

* Here the translator has completely mistaken the sonse of tho ori- 
ginal and has rendered “royalty” ! 

* Such seoma to be the meaning of the Scmitic translation. The 
original is: “among men far and wido he orvcts the supreme shrine.” 

5 "The Acadian is literally, “long-suffering in waiting.” 

© Soin thotranslation, The original in: “who gives the scoptre to 
those whose destiny is fixed unto a distant day.” 
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17. First-born, omnipotent, whose heart is immensity, and there ix 
‘none who may discover it, 

18. Firm are his limbs (1); bis kneos rest not ; he opens the path 
of the gods his brethrun. 

19, (Ho is the god) who makes the light from the horizon to the 
zenith of heaven, opening wide the doore of the sky, and 
establishing light (in the world), 

20, Father, begotter of the universe, illuminator of living beings 
+>, sendor of... 

21. Lond, the ordainer of the laws of heaven and earth, whesa 
command may not be (broken). 

22, Thou holdest the min and tho lightning,? dofondor of all living 
things ; there ie no god who hath at any time discovered thy 
fulness, 

23. In heaven who in supromo? Thou alono, thou art supremo, 

44. On earth who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme. 

25, As for thee, thy will is made known in heaven, and the angels 
bow their faoos, 

26, As for theo, thy will is made known upon earth, and tha 
spirits below kiss the ground. 

‘27. As for tho, thy will is blown on high like the wind; tho 
stall and the fold® are quickened, 

28, As for thee, thy will is done upon tho earth, and the horb 


grows green, 

29. As for thoo, thy will ia seen fn the lair* and the shepherd's 
hut ; it increases all living things. 

30, As for thoo, thy will hath created law and justice, so that 
mankind has established Inw. 

81. As for thee, thy will is the far-off heaven, the hidden earth 
which no man hath known.* 





+ Th tho original: “his hoart is far-oxtonded: none eball describe 
the god.” 

* Tho ordar is reversod in the Semitic translation, 

# Ritu w madkitum, which are explained in 79. 7-9, 5. Other ren- 

| dacings of v-s given in thin tablot are epinu, dust ;” subat nakri, the 

seat of wm stranger 7" and zaninu, “the nourisher.” For rit see K 4872. 
‘54, 7; it in a derivative from the root of rev, “a shepherd.” 

* Tarbaten ; tho firet syllable has been omitted in the printed toxt. 

* The original Acadian is literally ; “they will extand (as) heaven, 
‘It stretches below (as) earth, there are none who can record {it).’” 


‘ 2 y | 
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82, As for thee, who can learn thy will, who can rival it? 

83. © lord, in heaven (in thy) lordship, in tho ontth (is thy) 
sovereignty ; among the gods thy brethren a rival thou 
hast not, 

‘34, King of kings, of whos ,.,. no man is judge, whose divinity 
‘no god reaembles, 

[The noxt three lines are too broken for translation. ] 

38, Look with favour on thy temple! 

39. Lock with favour on Ur (thy city). 

40, Let the high-born dame ask rest of thee, O lord. 

41, Lot tho free-born man, tho ..,. ask rest of thee, O lord ! 

42, 43. Let the spirits of heaven and earth (ask rest of thes), O 
Jord 1” 

[The last few lines are destroyed.]} 
Covoruow.—*Like its old copy copied and published. 
‘Tablet of Istar-sum-esses, chief scribe of Assur-bani-pal, tho 
xing of legions, the king of Aseyria, and son of Nebo-eir-osir, chiof 
of the penmon,” 


As tho original language of this hymn is the Accadian 
of northern Babylonia, and not the Sumerian of the south, 
it would seem that the priesthood and population of Ur 
were derived from the north, and not from the geogra- 
phically nearer region of which Eridu was the head, 
This will explain the relationship they discovered be- 
tween their own supreme deity and the god of Nipur. 
Ur was cither a northern colony or had become inoor- 
porated in the northern kingdom,? and its local god 
accordingly became the first-born of Mul-lil, It is pos- 
sible that the hymns of which I have just given a 
specimen were influenced by Semitic ideas; at all events, 
throughout the northern part of Chaldea, wherever the 
Accadian dialect of the north was spoken, a strong 


1 ‘Thie latter is the more probable explanation, since the Accadinn of 
the hymn ix really that artificial language which grew up in the court 
of Sargon. 
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Semitic element seems to have existed in the population 
from an early period; and of Ur of the Casdim we are 
Specially told that it was the birth-place of the Semitio 
Abraham. 

Now Abraham, it will be reomombered, migrated from 
Ur to Harran, in northern Mesopotamia. The distance 
between the two cities appears considerable, and yot 





there was a very real connection between them. Like’ 


Ur, Harran also was a city of the Moon-god, and the 
temple of the Moon-god in Harran rivalled that at Ur. 
Nay, more; THarran was as closely connected with Baby- 
lonian history and religion as was Ur itself. Its namo 
reours in early Babylonian texts, and is indeed of Acca- 
dian origin, Kharran being the Accadian word for “road,” 
ond denoting the city which lay on the great highway 
from Chaldwea to the west. The mythologists of Baby- 
lonia entitled tho planct Meroury “the spirit of the 
men of Harran ;”? and Nabonidos boasts of his restoration 
of “the temple of the Moon-god in Harran, in which 
from time immemorial the Moon-god, the mighty lord, 
had placed the seat of the goodness of his heart.” Gems 
show us what the image of the god was like. It was 
a simple cone of stone, above which blazed the star of 
the moon, such as we sce depicted on the seals and 
monuments of Assyria and Babylonia. Sargon couples 
together Assur and Harran, whose ancient customs he 
claims to have restored, and declares that: he had “ spread 
his shadow over Harran, and by the will of Anu and 
Dagon had writton (again) its laws,” Shalmaneser ILI. 
and Assur-bani-pal had rebuilt the temple of the Moon- 


WAT. ii, 67, 28. 
u 2 
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god there which bore the Accadian name of E-Khulkhul, 
“the house of rejoicing,” and neither they nor Nabo- 
nidos seem to haye had any doubt that the Moon-god 
worshipped therein was the same as the Moon-god wor- 
shipped in Assyria and Babylonia. 

Whether this were primitively the case must remain 
an open question. It is more probable that the Moon- 
god of Harran was originally as much a local divinity 
as the Moon-god of Ur, unless, indeed, Harran had been 
itself the foundation of the kings of Ur in their early 
campaigns to the west. But the leading place won by 
Ur at the time when its kings made themselves masters 
of the whole of Babylonia, caused the Moon-god of Ur 
to supplant the Moon-gods of the other cities of the 
country, just as tho riso of Babylon caused Merodach to 
supplant the other Sun-gods of Chaldwa, With the 
growth of the Semitic power in Babylonia, the influence 
of the Moon-god of Ur became greater and more exten- 
sive. Nannar was now invoked as Sin—a name which 
at first appears to have denoted the orb of the moon only" 
—and the name and worship of Sin spread not only in 
Babylonia, but in other parts of the Semitic world. His 
name has been found in an inscription of southern Arabia, 
and Sinai itself, the sacred mountain, is nothing more 
than the sanctuary ‘dedicated to Sin.” It may be that 
the worship of the Babylonian Moon-god was brought 
to the peninsula of Sinai as far back as the days when 
the sculptors of Tel-loh carved into human shape the 
blocks of diorite they received from the land of Magan. 


4 Whether the name of Sin is of Accadian or Semitic origin must ab 
presont romain an open question, At all ovonta, I cannot believe that 
it is a Semitic corruption of an Accadian Zu-en, 
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However this may be, the Moon-god of Ur, like the 
city over which he presided, took primary rank among 
the Babylonians. His worshippers invoked him as the 
father and creator of both gods and men. Tt is thus that 
Nabonidos celebrates his restoration of the temple otf 
Sin at Harran: “May the gods who dwell in heaven 
and earth approach the house of Sin, the father who 
created them. As for me, Nabonidos, king of Babylon, 
the completer of this temple, may Sin, the king of the 
gods of heaven and carth, in the lifting up of his kindly 
eyes, with joy look upon me month by month at noon 
and sunsct; may he grant me favourable tokens, may 
he lengthen my days, may he extend my years, may he 
establish my reign, may he overcome my foos, may he 
slay my enemies, may he sweep away my opponents. 
May Nin-gal, the mother of the mighty gods, in the 
presence of Sin, her loved one, speak like a mother. May 
Samas and Istar, the bright offspring of his heart, to 
Sin, the father who begat them, speak of blessing. May 
Nuzku, the messenger supreme, hearken to my prayer 
and plead for mo.” 

The moon existed before the sun. This is the idea 
which underlay the religious belief of Accad, exact con- 
‘verse, a8 it was, of the central idea of the religion of the 
Semites. It was only where Accadian influence was 
strong that the Semite could be brought in any way to 
accept it. It was only in Babylonia and Assyria and on 
the coasts of Arabia that the name of Sin was honoured ; 
elsewhere the attributes of the Moon-god were transferred 
to the goddess Istar, who, as we shall see hereafter, was 
originally the evening star. But in Babylonia, Sin became 
ineyitably the father of the gods. His reign extended 
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to the beginning of history ; Sargon, as the representative 
of the Babylonian kings and the adorer of Merodach, 
speaks of ‘the remote days of the period of the Moon- 
god,” which another inscription makes synonymous with 
‘‘the birth of the land of Assur.”! As the passage I 
have quoted from Nabonidos shows, Sin was more parti- 
eularly the father of Samas and Istar, of the Sun-god 
and the goddess of the evening star. 

But who was this Sun-god who was thus the offspring 
of Sin? The Sun-gods of Babylonia were as numerous 
as its Moon-gods; each city had its own; who then was 
the Samas who was so specially the son of the Moon-god 
of Ur? The answer is not very easy to give. Geogra- 
phical considerations would lead us to think of the Sun- 
god of Larsa, the modern Senkereh, Larsa was near Ur, 
though on the opposite bank of the river, and its temple 
of the Sun had been famous from pre-Semitic times. 


2 Toibit Aesuri, W. AT. iii. 11. ii. 32. Oppert is right against 
George Smith and Lenormant in holding that adé Sin in tho fire 
quoted passage (Khors. 110) eannot bo a proper name, Adi-Ur (1), A 
fragmentary tablet (quoted on p. 62 of George Smith's Chaldean 
Genesis, od. Sayoo) contained a legend about tho foundation of the city 
of Assur and Its two temples, E-Surra, the temple of Adar, and E-Lusu. 
‘Wo read (lino 6): “The god Assur (aN xz) opened his mouth and 
says; tothe god Khir, ,. (he speaks): ‘above the deep (elinu aps!) 
the seat (af Es), before (milirit) ESarta which I havo built, below 
tho shrine (asrata) I have made strong, let me construct E-Lusu the 
‘seat of (the god .. .), let me found (fusarsid) within it his fortress... 
whon (the god) ascends from the deep thou didst prepare a ploco (that 
was still) unfinished , . . thou didst establish in Assur (D.P, rarmar 
1) tho temples of the great gods... ..’ to his father Anu even to him 
(ofua sJas) (he spoke): ‘Tho god ... has (appointed ') thee over 
whateoover thy hand has mado, whatever thy (hand) poesoases; over 
the earth that thy hand has made, whatever (thy hand) possesses ; the 
city of Assur whose name thou hast given (s@ faskura sum-eu), tho 
place (which) thou hast mado exalted for aver’ (fanfdi darisam).” 
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But there is a special reason which makes it probable 
that the Sun-god of Larsa was the deity whose father 
was Sin. The temple of Sin at Ur, the ruins of which 
are still in existence, had been founded by Ur-Bagus, 
the first monarch of united Bubylonia of whom we know. 
His monwnents have been met with at Mugheir, at Larsa, 
at Warka, at Niffer, and at Zerghul; and his bricks 
show that he was the founder—or more probably the 
restorer—not only of the great temple of the Moon-god 
at Ur, but also of those of the Sun-god at Larsa, of Mul- 
il at Nipur, and of Anu and Istar at Erech. Under his 
tule, therefore, the unity of the empire found its religious 
expression in the union of the worship of the Moon-god 
of Ur with that of the Sun-god of Larsa. As the domi- 
nant state, Ur necessarily stood to Larsa and Erech in the 
relation of a metropolis, and its god thus became the pro- 
genitor of the gods of Larsa and Erech, The Sun-god of 
Larsa, like the Istar of Erech, became accordingly the 
child of Naunar or Sin. 

Tt was as Kur(?)-nigin-gira, “the god who makes the 
palace (of the setting sun),” that the Sun-god of Larsa 
seems to haye been known to his worshippers in pre- 
Semitic days! But when the Accadian was superseded 
by the Semite, his special name was merged in the general 
title of Samsu or Samas, “the Sun.” He became the 
Baal of Larsa, who differed but little, save in the name 
by which he was addressed, from the other Baalim of 

The fame of the Samas of Larsa, however, was obscured 
at an early period by that of the Samas of Sippara. Sip- 


1 W.AL ii, 60, 12, 
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para in historical times was pre-eminently the city of the 
Sun-god. It was there that E-Bébara, “the house of 
lustre,” the great temple of the Sun-god,' had been erected. 
in days to which tradition alone went back, and it was 
around its shrine that Semitic sun-worship in Babylonia 
was chiefly centred. Sippara and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood had been the seat of early Semitic supremacy 
in Chaldea. It was, it is true, of pre-Semitie foundation ; 
its primitive name Zimbir would show this, like the name 
of E-Babara itself; and we know that Samas had once 
been worshipped within its walls under the Accadian 
title of Babara or Birra. But in these remote days Sip- 
para was probably an insignificant town; at all events, 
the memory of later ages knew of Sippara only in connec- 
tion with the empire of Sargon of Accad and the Semitic 
version of the story of the Deluge.* 

In the Old Testament, Sippara appears asa dual city— 
Sepharvaim, “the two Sipparas.” One of these has been 
discovered in the mounds of Abu-Habba by Mr. Hormuzd 
‘Rassam, who has brought from it a monument on which 


* The temple of the Sun-god at Larva was also known as E-bibara 
(WALT. i. 65, 42); its siggurrat was called “the house of the bond 
of heaven and earth” (ii. 50, 19). 

© According to Bérdssos, Xisuthros had written a history of all that 
had happoned before the delugo and buried the books at Sippara, whore 
they wore disinterrod after the flood by his directions The legend 
‘oom to have been based partly on a popular etymology which con- 
nocted Sippara with sipru, “a book” (Heb, sepher), partly on the fact 
that the whole district was termed “the country of books,” in conse- 
quence of ite being the seat of tho library of Sargon, whose city of 
Avead formed a part of the double Sippara. ‘That tho story of the 
deluge emanated in its prosent form from Sippara is indicated not 
only by the legend of the burial of the books, but alvo by the fact that 
the hero of it was “a man of Surippak,” # small town close to Sippara, 
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is carved a curious image of the divine solar disk. The 
other has been found by Dr. Hayes Ward in the mounds 
of Anbar, an hour's distance from Sufeirah and the 
Euphrates. The fragment of a geographical tablet seems 
indeed to mention no less than four Sipparas—Sippara 
proper, Sippara of the desert, Sippara “the ancient,”? 
and Sippara of the Sun-god;? but since the historical 
texts know of two only—Sippara of Anunit and Sippara 
of Samas—it is best to regard the three first names as 
alike denoting the same place, Sippara of Anunit, the 
modern Anbar. It must have been from this Sippara 
that the Euphrates received its title, “river of Sippara,” 
since Abu-Habba is seven miles distant from the present 
bed of the stream, 

In the close neighbourhood of this double Sippara, 
Sargon built or restored the city to which he gave a 
name, and from which the whole of northern Babylonia 
received its title of Accad. It is called Agadhé in the 
non-Semitic texts, Accad (Akkadu) in the Semitio; though 
whether the name is of Semitic or non-Semitie origin 
cannot at present be decided. Sargon’s patronage of 
literature, and the celebrated library he founded in Accad, 
caused the district to be known as “ the region of books.”"* 
A popular etymology afterwards connected the name of 
Sippars iteelf with sepher, ‘‘a book,” and the city accord- 





2 Di-dua rendered by tedtu, W.A.L iv. 13, 24, and kidittu, v.21, 
14, K ABTA. Ode. 21, 22 (udu uddua wie ul-duo-lil = kidivitett tewa-ti); 
comp, K 4171, Rev. 9, 23, 28 (up vipua-u mpar pi ot Enuva ban 
saxit). 

® Hayas Ward, Procesdings of the Americun Oriental Society, Oct. 
1885, 

2 W. AL ii, 51, 8. 
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ingly appears in the fragments of Bérdssos as Pantibibla, 
or “ Book-town.” 

With the spread and fame of the empire of Sargon, 
the worship of Samas spread and became famous also, 
The empire and the cult were alike Semitic; wherever 
the Somite planted himself, the Sun-god was worshipped 
under some form and name. The extent, therefore, of 
the worship of the Sun-god of Sippara marks the extent 
and power of Sargon’s kingdom, The older Samas of 
Tarsa was eclipsed by the new deity; henceforward 
Sippara, and not Larsa, was the chief seat of the adoration 
of Samas in Babylonia. It is to Sippara in all probability 
that the hymns addressed to the Sun-god belong. They 
are the product of an age of new ideas and aspirations, 
They represent the meeting and amalgamation of Semitic 
and Accadian thought. The scribes and poets of Sargon’s 
court were partly Semites, partly Accadians; but the 
Semites had received an Accadian education, and the 
Aceadians had learnt the language and imitated the style 
of their Semitic masters. Though the originals of most 
of the hymns are written in the old language of Accad— 
a language that had become sacred to the Semites, and 
in which alone the gods allowed themselves to be ad- 
dressed—the thoughts contained in them are for the 
most part Semitic. Wo have no longer to do with a 
Mul-lil, a lord of ghosts and demons, nor even with an 
Ea, with his charms and sorceries for the removal of 
human ills, but with the supreme Baal of Semitic faith, 
the father and creator of the world, who was for his 
adorer at the moment of adoration the one omnipotent 
god. Tt is thus that we read :? 

TW.AL iv, 19,2 
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“To be recited.\—1. Lord, illuminator of the darkness, oponer of 
tho sickly feo, 
2. Moreciful god, who sctteth up the fallon, who helpeth the weak, 
3. Unto thy light look the great gods, 
4, The spirits of earth all gaze upon thy face ;® 
6. ‘Tho Ianguago of hosts as one word thou directest, 
6. Smiting their head they look to the light of the midday #un.® 
7. Like a wife, art thou set, glad und gladdening. 
8. Thou art the light in tho vault of the far-off heaven, 
& Thou art the spectacle of the broad earth. 
10, Mon far and near behold thee and rejoice, 
11. The great gods have smelt the awoct savour (of the sacrifics), 
12, tho food of tho shining heaven, the blessings (of the gods). 
13, He who has not turned his hand to sin (thou wilt prosper), 
14. ho shall cat thy food, (he shall be blossed by thoo).” 


14 “Mighty lord, from the midst of the shining heaven is thy 
ising 5 

2 © Sun-god, valiant hero, from the midst of the shining heaven 
is thy rising ; 

3 Ta the. enclosure of the shining heaven is the weapon of thy 
falehion. 

4, Whore in the shining heavens is thy palace (Kumani)%¢ 

5, In the great gate of tho shining heavens, when thou openest (it), 





+ Ex, ie. siptu, which at the commencement of those Semitic texts 
no longer means so much “an incantation” as part of a service which 
‘mist bo * recited" by tho priest. Though some of the hy:nna may go 
‘back to the time of Sargon, others, at all events in their present form, 
taust be considerably later, 

# “ Hood,” in the Accadinn original, 

® In tho Somitic tranalation, simply “tho Sun-god."” The Accadian 
original is Htorally, “they mako obeisanco of their head, and gazing, 
© light of the midday sun.” 

* W.AL iv. 17, 

* (K)ummi(ka). Kummu, which properly means “a palace,” Se 
used specially of the palace of the Sungod into which he mturns at 
sunset, Henco it is denoted in Accadian by the three ideogmpha 
“hole-sun-below.” 


z a 
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6. in the highest (summits) of the shining heavens, when thou 


7. (tho angels 1) joyfully draw near to thee in prayer.... 
8. (Tho ministers!) of the quoen of the gods attend thee with 
rejoicing. 
9, Tho ..... for tho repeso of thy heart daily attond thoo, 
10. The .... of the hosts of the earth zealously regard theo, 
LL, The (hosis) of heaven and earth attend thee, even thee, 
[Che noxt fow lines are too imperfect to bo translated. | 
18, With a bond am they united togothor straitly, (they that) are 
with thea, 
19, The divine man? on behalf of his eon attends thee, even theo, 
at the head.* 
20. (Worshipper.)—The lond has sont mo, even mo. 
21. Tho groat lord Ea has sont me, even mo, 
22, (Pricat,)—Attend and learn his word, enjoin his command. 
23, Thou in thy course directest the black-headed race (of Avcad). 
24. Cast on him a ray of mercy and lot it heal his sicknoos, 
25. Tho man, the son of his god has committed sin and tranagres 
sion. 
26. ( Worshipper.) —His limbs are sick, sick and in sickness he lies, 
27, 0 Sun-god, utter thy voice at the lifting ap of my handa.* 
28 (Pricst.)—Eat his food, receive his sacrifice, show thyself his 


god. 
29, By thino order lot hia gin be parloned, his transgression removed. 
30, Let his sickness quit his body (1), and let him live, 
31, May ho live like the king ! 
32, On tho day that he lives (again) may he reverence thy supro- 
macy, 


1 Does this refer to the first man, like the Yima-Kshaéta of tho 
Zond-Avesta t 

® So in the Somitic translation. The original has “ alone” (usués), 

® A common phraec in the bilingual pooms, denoting the close attach- 
ment of the worshipper to his deity. Thore is no connection between 
this idea and that embodied in tho phrase, the sons of God” (Gen. 
vi. 2), or even in the statement that Adam was “the son of God” 
(Luke iff, 38), But compare the expression, ‘a eon of God,” in Dan, 
ili, 26, 
4 Tn the original: “May the Sungod look at tho lifting up of my 
hand.” 
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33, Like a king may thy judgment adjudga? 

$4, Me also, the magician, thy servant, may thy judgment adjudge. 

35, Conclusion (of the hymn). When the sun ie up 

36. (thin is) to be recited.2—T have cried to thee, O Sun-god, in the 
midet of the glittering heaven ; 

37, in tho shadow of the cedar thou dwellest, and 

38, thy feet are set on the bright verdure of the herb. 

39. Tho word inclines towards thee, it loves theo as a friend, 

40, Thy brilliant Light ilumines all mon. 

41. Overthrowor of all that would overthrow thea, nsaemble the 
nations, 

42, O Sun-god, for thou art ho who knowoth their boundarica, 

43. Destroyer of the wicked, who inspirest the explanation® 

44, of signs and evil omens, of dreams and baneful yampires,* 

45, who turnost evil into good, who destroyost mon and countries 

46, that devote themselves to baneful norcerios, I humble myuelf(1) 
Defore thee. 

AT, Of bright com-etalke their images I have fashioned 

48, who have practised magic and devised the binding spell. 

49, Torrify their heart and they are filled with dejection, 

50, and abido thou, O Sun-god, the light of the mighty gods, 

51. With the utmost of my breath let me rajoica, 

62, May the gods who have created me take my hands; 

53. Parify my mouth, direct my hands, 

BA, do thou also direct, O lord of the light of hosts, 0 Sun-god the 
jadge.” 





4 Ka (determinative of speech) Ala khon-dile, For éfta (= saladhu 
wa [ameii)), wo W. AL ii 39, 14. Comp. W. A. I. iv, 12, 31, 32, 
and 29. 16—18, where éila is rendered dali, Tiglath-Pilesor L calls 
himself dalil Wi radi ana datali, “ judging according to the judgment 
of the great gods.” Delitesch (Lot's Ziiglaih-Pileser, p. 149) and 
Zimmorn (Busspeatmen, p. T4) have entirely missed the true meaning 
of the expression. 

2 Tho following incantation is in Somitic-Assyrian only, and was 
probably appended to the old hymn in the time of Assur-bani-pal, 

® Namtabbé, 

* Also called “ (female) devourers of men,” W. A. I. ii, 32,77, Comp, 
the legend of the Descout of Intar into Hades, line 19, 
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11 “Incantation—-O Sun-god, from the foundation of the sky 
‘thou comest forth (akiiher), 

2, a god whoee journoying none enn (rival), 

3. a god who aotteth ab rest his father’s heart. 

4. Leila ped) han enlarged for thee (thy) destiny among 

5. Tho seat (autit) of the earth (ho has filled) into thy hand. 

6, The fear of thy divinity (overwhelms) the world, 

7. From the .... the gods are born (I). 

8. The Sumgod from the midst of heaven rises.” 

In the closing days of the Babylonian monarchy, 
Nabonidos, after restoring the temple of the Sun-god at 
Sippara, addresses him in the following words: “O 
Samas, (mighty lord) of heaven and earth, light of the 
gods his fathers, offspring of Sin and Nin-gal, when thou 
enterest into E-Babbara, the temple of thy choice, when 
thou inhabitest thy everlasting shrine, look with joy 
upon me, Nabonidos, the king of Babylon, the prince 
who has fed thee, who has done good to thy heart, 
who has built thy dwelling-place supreme, and upon my 
prosperous labours; and daily at noon and sunset, in 
heayen and earth, grant me favourable omens, receive 
my prayers, and listen to my supplications. May I be 
lord of the firmly-established sceptre and sword, which 
thou hast given my hands to hold, for ever and eyer!” 

Nabonidos, the Babylonian, the peculiar protégé of 
Morodach, could not regard Samas with the same eyes 
as the old poets of the city of the Sun-god. His supreme 
Baal was necessarily Merodach, whose original identity 
with Samas had long since been forgotten; and Samas of 
Sippara was consequently to him only the Baal of another 
and a subject atate. Samas is therefore but one of the 





2 $690, Obn. 
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younger gods, who illuminates his divine fathers in the 
higher heaven. He shares the power and glory of his 
fathers only as the eon shares the authority of the father 
inthe human family, Nothing can illustrate more clearly 
the local character of Babylonian religion than this dif- 
ference between the position assigned to Samas in the 
hymns «nd in the inscription of Nabonidos. In the one, 
heis the supreme god who brooks no equal; in the other, 
the subordinate of Merodach and even of the Moon-god 
Sin. 

As Semitic influence extended itself in Babylonia, the 
Sun-god of Sippara camo to absorb and be identified 
with the numerous local solar deities of the Chaldean 
cities. It was only where a solar divinity was wor- 
shipped by the Semitic race under another name, as at 
Babylon or Eridu or Nipur, or where the Semites had 
already adopted another deity as the suprome object of 
their worship, as at Ur, that this process of absorption 
and identification did not take place. At times the local 
divinity became the son of Samas. Thus the Kossean 
Sun-god Kit, who had been introduced by the Kossman 
conquest, along with other gods like Simalia and Suga- 
muna, under the Semitised name of Kittum, was made 
his gon,’ and Makhir, tho god of dreams, through an 
error occasioned by the want of any indices of gender in 
Acoadian, was termed his daughter.* 





1 W.A.L. ii. 58,11, The Semitic worshipper no doubt identified 
the name with his own word ki/tum, “right.” 

2 W. AT. ii, 58,13, In v. 70, 1. 9. 15, on the contrary, Makhir 
ia a god. Hoe was the god of revelation, since a knowledge of tho 
future was declared through dreams. Henee the Accadian me-gat-er, 
“Knowledge of the oracle,” is interpreted suftw pasurs, “to explain & 
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This absence of any marks to denote grammatical 
gender, which Accadian shared with other agglutinative 
languages, must have been a sore puzzle and difficulty 
to the Semite when he first began to worship the gods 
of his more cultured neighbours. Vin, for instance, in 
Proto-Chaldiwan, signifies at once “lord” and ‘‘lady,” its 
primary meaning being “the great one” But the 
whole grammatical thought of the Semite was based 
upon a difference of gender. Not only were nouns dis- 
tinguished into masculines and feminines, as in our own 
Indo-European family of speech; the distinction was 
further carried into the verb. A masculine without a 
feminine was as inconceivable to him as the man without 
the woman, the husband without the wife, the father 
without the mother. But as in Semitic grammar, so 
also in the Semitic conception of social life, the male was 
the source of life and authority, the female being but 
his weakor double, the pale reflection as it wore of the 
man. The father was the head of the family, the supreme 
creator was the masculine Bel. This was the exact con- 
verse of the ideas that prevailed among the Accadians. 
Here it was the mother, and not the father, who stood at 
the head of the family; and in the bilingual texts wo 
find that in the Accadian original the female is always 
mentioned before the male, while the Semitic translator 
is careful to reverse the order. "Woman in Accad ocou- 
pied a higher position than she did, or does, among 
the Semites. 

The goddesses of Accad, accordingly, were independent 
dream” (v, 30, 13), and /ibu eakanw, “to establish a (divine) message" 
(v. 30, 14), Sutew pasaru may, however, be read suparte pasaru, to 
explain « command," 
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beings, like the gods whose equals they were. But it was 
quite otherwise with the Semitic Babylonians. Txoept 
where they had borrowed and more or less assimilated 
an Accadian goddess, their female deities were simply 
the complement of their male eonsorts—little more, in 
fact, than the grammatical fominines of the gods. We 
may almost say that they were created hy grammatical 
necessity. The Sun-god, therefore, as wo have seen in 
‘a former Lecture, was provided with his feminine com- 
plement, with his “face” or reflection, as it was some- 
times termed. 

The Semites gave her the general title of Bilat matati, 
“the lady of the world.” It was the title of most of the 
goddesses. They were seldom deemed worthy of a name 
of their own; they shone by the reflected light of their 
eonsorts; and as the supreme god of the worshipper was 
Bel, and more especially Bil matati, “the lord of the 
world,” his wife was necessarily also Bilat or Beltis, and 
more especially Bilat mata!i. Sometimes, too, she was 
called Bilat ili, “the lady of the gods,” in reference to 
the fact that the supreme Bel was their lord and master, 

One of the Accadian solar divinities with whom tho 
Bilat matati, when regarded as the wife of Samas, was 
identified, was A or Sirrida A had originally been a 


1 A dilingual hymn to the Sun-god, which was recited by the private 
at oumect, has boon translated by Mr, Pinches (Z'¥, Soe, Bibl. Arch, 
Yili, 2) as follows = 

“0 Sun-god, in the midst of heaven, in thy setting 
‘may the bolts of tho glorious hoavens speak peace to thee! 
may the door of the heavens be gracious to thee ! 
may Minara, thy beloved messenger, guide thee! 
At £-Parn, the seat of thy lordship, thy groatnoss shines forth, 
May A, thy beloved wife, gladly receive thee L 
N 
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male divinity representing the solar disk, “the light of 
the sun” (Bir-Utu and Utu-Utu), as he was also entitled 
in Accadian. Wut the solar disk, the face as it were of 
the Sun-god, was his female consort, according to the 
religious conceptions of the Semites, and among them, 
therefore, the old Accadian god was transformed into a 
goddess. A, or Sirrida, thus became a Semitic goddess, 
and sank into a colourless representative of the female 
element in the divinity. Tho transformation was aided 


may thy heart take rest f 
may the glory of thy godhead be establishod to thee! 
Warrior, hero, sun-god, may they glorify theo ! 
Jord of Parra, may the course of thy path be true! 
© Sun-god, make atraight thy path, go the everlasting road to thy 
rest, 
0 Sun-god, of the country the judge, of her decisions the director 
art thou.” 
‘Tho same hymn was alzo chanted in the morning, with the substitution 
of “OQ Sun-god, from the glorious heaven rising,” for the first line, Ib 
was avidontly originally intended for the temple of Samas at Sippara, 
‘Dut cam in Inter Limes to be used in the worship of Nebo at Borsippa, 
Nobo being recognised as tho local Sun-god of Borsippa, 

Tho original Sumerian form of the nama of A was Sirrignm. In 
W. AL - 21—31, we havo examples of the various ways in 
which it might be written : Sir-i-gi-ma, Surgé-ma, ‘Sir-ga-m, ‘Sirdi-m 
(Accadian), Sir-da (sri-da), ‘Sir-gam with the ideogmph of the sun 
inaortod, ‘Sirdatn (where the ideograph of the sun haa the phonotic 
value of da transferred to it), From line 26 it appears that A was 
properly a title, moaning “the father.” A gloes on line 28 reads Teab- 
‘Uti instead of Bir-Utu, bat this is 4 mistake, since fsad was Semitio, 
and signified “warrior” (erim in Accadian) and not “light.” Pinchos 
(Proceedings of the Society of Bib. Archeology, Nov. 1885) would 
connect A with Yahveh ; but this, of course, is philologically impossible, 
while tho supposed instancos of an Asayrian god Ya are all duo to misin- 
terpretation of the texts, and the name of the Edomite king A-rammu 
doos not prove that the Eomite deity A wae identical with the Baby- 
lonian, Oppert's proposal to identify A with Malik or Moloch finds 
#0 support in the monumente 
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by the absence of gender in Accadian, to which I havo 
already alluded. Where there were no external signs 
of gender, and where Nin-Gan, one of the epithets 
applied to A, might mean indifferently “lord of light” 
or “Jady of light,” it was not difficult to bring it about. 

One of the deities partially absorbed by the Sun-god 
was the ancient god of Fire. Among most primitive 
peoples, fire is endowed with divine attributes. It moves 
and devours like a living thing; it purifies and burns up 
all that is foul; and it is through the fire upon the altar 
—the representative of the fire upon the hearth—that 
the savour of the burnt sacrifice ascends to the gods in 
heaven. But fire is itself a messenger from above. It 
comes to us from the sky in the lightning-flash, and we 
feel it in the rays of the noontide sun. The Fire-god 
tended therefore to become on the one side the messenger 
and intermediary between gods and men, and on the 
other side the Sun-god himself. 

In pre-Semitio times, however, the Fire-god retained 
all his primeval privileges and rank. He is still one of 
the leading gods or “creators” of the pantheon. It is 
he who controls the lower spirits of earth and heaven, 
and to whom the prayers of the faithful are addressed. 
‘Thus he is celebrated in an old hymn in the following 
strains :? 

1. “The (bod) of the ourth they took for their border,* but the god 


appeared not, 
2. from the foundations of the earth he appeared not to make 
hostility ; 





TW.AL iv. 15, 
* In the Semitic rendering, “(In tho bod) of the earth their necks 


‘ware taken,” 
x2 gj 
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3. (to) the heaven below they extended (their path), aud to tho 
> heaven that is unseen they climbed afar.* 
4, In the Star(s) of Hoaven was not their ministry ;? in Mazzaroth 
(tho Zodiacal signs)" was their office. 
5, The Fire-god, the first-born supreme, unto heaven they pursued 
and no father did he know, 
6. O Firo-god, supreme on high, tho first-born, the mighty, supreme 
onjoiner of the eommands of Anu! 
7. Tho Fire-god enthrones with himself the friend that he loves. 
8, Ho roveals tho enmity of those seven. 
9. On the work he ponders in his dwelling-place. 
10. O Fire-god, how were those seven begotten, how were they 
nurtured 
11. Those seven in tho mountain of the eunset were born ; 
12. those savon in the mountain of the sunrise grew up. 
18, Tn tho hollows of the earth they have their dwelling ; 
14. on tho high-places of the earth their names are proclaimed. 
15, As for them, in heaven and earth they have no dwelling, hid- 
den is their name, 
16, Among tho sentiont gods they aro not known, 
17. Their name in heaven and earth exists not. 
18. Those seven from the mountain of the sunset gallop forth ; 
19, those geven in the mountain of the sunrive aro bound to reat, 
20. In the hollows of the earth they sat the foot, 
21. On the high-places of the earth they lift the neck, 
22, Thoy by nought are known ; in heaven and oarth is no know- 
Jedge of them.” 


Fire was produced in Babylonia, as in other countries 
of the ancient world, by rubbing two sticks one against 
the other. The fire-stick, therefore, whose point was 
ignited by the friction, was regarded with special yene- 
tion. The idea of “fire” was expressed by two ideographs 
(o18-nan and ots-4rx) which signified literally “the wood 





180 the Semitic rendering, ‘The original has, “the heaven which 
has no exit they opened.” 

# Tphtael of situ, **to know." 

4 Tn tho original: "the watch of tho thirty,” 
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of light.” This “wood of light” was exalted into a god. 
Sometimes it represents Gibil or Kibir, the fire-god, some~ 
times it is itself worshipped as a divinity under the name 
of ‘Sayul (in Semitic, ‘Savullu). ‘Savul seems to have 
been adored more particularly in Babylon; at all events 
he was identified with Merodach as well as with Samas 
in those later ages when the cult of the Accadiun fire- 
god passed into the cult of the Semitic Sun-god, and his 
name forms part of that of the Babylonian king ‘Savul- 
sarra-yukin or Saosdukhinos, tho brother of Assur-bani- 
pal. It even made its way into the far west. The names 
of the kings of Edom preserved in the 36th chapter 
of Genesis throw a curious light on Edomite mythology, 
and show that ‘Sayul of Babylon was worshipped among 
the mountains of Seir. We are told that Hadad the son 
of Bedad, Samlah of Masrekah or the “ Vine-land,” and 
Saul of Rehoboth by the river Euphrates, succeeded one 
another. Now Hadad, as we shall see, was the Sun- 
god of the Syrians, whom the Assyrians identified with 
their own Ramman or Rimmon; and the name of his 
father Bedad is simply Ben-Dad, “the son of Dad,” 
another form of Hadad according to the cunciform inscrip~ 
tions, and possibly the same as the David of the Hebrews, 
the Dido, or “beloved one,” of the Phonicians, Samlah 
of the “ Wine-land” is the Semelé of Greek mythology, 
the mother of Dionysos the Wine-god. Her Phenician 
origin has long been recognised, and her name has 
recently been met within a masculine form in a Pho 
nician inscription. Saul of Rehoboth by the river 
Euphrates is, letter for letter, identical with the Babylo- 
nian ‘Sayul, and his Babylonian origin is further betrayed 
by the statement that he came from the Euphrates, 
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Rehoboth means merely the “public places” of a city ; 
and when we remember that in the 10th chapter of 
Genesis (v. 11), Rehoboth (’Ir) is the name applied to 
the suburbs of Nineveh, it seems probable that in the 
Rehoboth of the Euphrates we may discover the suburbs 
of its sister-city Babylon. 

Let us now turn back again to Sippara, the city whose 
Sun-god swallowed up s0 many of the primeval deities 
of Accad, like the Kronos of Hellenic myth. By the side 
of Sippara of Samas, I have said, arose the twin-city of 
Sippara of Anunit, The final dental shows that Anunit 
was a female divinity, and shows furthermore that she 
was of Semitic origin. But it was only as a female 
divinity that she came from a Semitic source. She was, 
in fact, the Semitic feminine of Aniina, one of the pri- 
mordial gods of ancient Accad. Antina, it would appear, 
must have been adored in Sippara in pre-Semitic days, 
and subsequently worshipped for a time by the Semites, 
who created out of his name his female consort Anunit. 
Anunit was identified with Istar, and thus survived, 
while her lord and master, to whom she owed her very 
existence, passed into almost entire oblivion. For this 
it is possible to assign a reason, Anvina signifies “the 
master,” and is the masculine correlative of Innina or 
Tnina, the “mistress” of the ghost-world, to whom I 
have had occasion to refer before.! Like Inina, he pre- 
sided over the lower world, and was consequently the 
local god of primitive Sippara, who corresponded to the 
Mul-lil of Nipur. But the name was also a general one, 


1 As Innina stands for an nina, the vowel of an, “divine one,” being 
sssimileted to that of Nina, Anuna stands for an nuna, “the great god.” 
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and might be applied to any of the deities whom the 
Accadians regarded as specially endowed with power. 
Hence it is that in a bilingual hymn the Aniinas of the 
lower world are called ‘the great gods; while another 
text declares that while “the great gods are fifty in 
number, the gods of destiny are seven and the Aniina 
of heaven are five.”? Besides the five Aniinas of the 
heaven, there were the more famous Aniinas of the lower 
world, whose golden throne was placed in Hades by the 
side of the waters of life. Thoy were called the Ami- 
na-ge, “the masters of the under-world,” a term which 
the Semites pronounced Antinaki. These Antinaki were 
opposed to the Igigi or angels, the spirits of the upper 
air, and, the real origin of their name being forgotten, took 
the place of the older Aminas. In one of the texts I 
have quoted, the Semitic translator not only renders the 
simple Anvinas by “Aninaki,” he even speaks of the 
“Aminaki of heaven,” which is a contradiction in terms,* 


TW.A.L i. 19,8 “The Aminas of tho lower world to the upper 
firmament return.” The hymn must bo of Semitic origin, as the Acca- 
dian yersion shows Semitic influence. Another hymn (ii, 19. 49, 50) 
doolares that “tho Antinas of the lower world in the hollows I cause to 
grope like swine.” Ina hymn in which tho Fire-god is identified with 
Samas, tho latter is called “the judge of the Auunnaki” (K 2586, 
Ode, 9). 

* K 4629, Fev, 

* Upon the analogy of Antinaki, the Semites have added a final gut- 
‘tural to sovoral of the words they borrowed from tho Accadians, like 
axurraka, a bed," from the Acc, asurra. Similarly the analogy of 
isoakky, “a high-priost," from the Semitic root naslu, “to pour out 
Tibations,” has called into existence other nouns with final-akin. The 
Accadion abrik, “a vizier,” borrowed by the Semites under the form of 
abrikiee (82. 8—18. Odv. 18), whence tho abhrék of Gon. xli. 43 helped 
in the same direction, The advorbs in -kw of Zimmern (Babylonische 
ee ice oe semaks, shold be en ear 
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Though Anunit was considered merely a local form 
of Istar (W.A.I. ii. 49, 12), the great temple of Ulbart 
—if that is the right pronunciation of the word—which 
had been erected by Zabu about B.C. 2840, preserved 
her special namo and cult at Sippara, from whence it 
passed into Assyria, Nabonidos tells us that he restored 
the temple “for Anunit, the mistress of battle, the bearer 
of the bow and quiver, the accomplisher of the command 
of Bel her father, the sweeper away of the enemy, the 
destroyer of the wicked, who marches before the gods, who 
has made (his) omens favourable at sunrise and sunset.” 
In calling her the lady of battle and daughter of Bel, 
Nubonidos identifles her with Istar, an identification 
which is made eyen more plain a few lines further on 
(col. iii. 42, 48—51), where he makes her the sister of 
Samas and daughter of Sin. 

This identity of Anunit and Istar brings Sippara into 
close connection with Erech, the modern Warka, the city 
specially consecrated to the goddess of love, Erech, we 
are told in the story of the plague-demon Nerra,? was 
“the seat of Anu and Istar, the city of the choirs of the 
festival-girls and consecrated maidens of Istar,”® where 
in fi-Ana, “the house of heaven,” dwelt her priests, “the 
festival-makers who had devoted their manhood in order 


1 The word is found in R2. i. 10, (b)ennd vi-pan-wnes ax w xr itkhuzu, 
“tho lights (I) of heaven and earth kept the bond.” According to 
W. A.L. ii. 61, 11, the temple of Ulbar was in Agadhe or Accad, thus 
idontifying Accad with Sippara of Auunit, and suggesting that the first 
foundations of the temple went back to the time of Sargon, the father 
of Naram-Sin, 

# Col. ii. 4 ag. 

* Kiteriti somkhdtuu kharimdtu sa Ietar, For sambhdtu (rate), 

coms, Lev, xxiii, 40, Deut, xii. 18, 
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that men might adore the goddess, carrying swords, 
carrying razors, stout dresses and flint-knives,”! “who 
minister to cause reverence for the glory of Istar."* Erech, 
too, was the city with whose fortunes the legend of 
Gisdhubar was associated ; it was here that he slew the 
bull Anu had created to avenge the slight offered by 
him to Tstar; and it was here in Uruk Suburi, “in Erech 
the shepherd’s hut,” that ho exercised his sovereignty. 
Erech is thus connected with the great epic of the Semitic 
Babylonians, and it is probable that its author, Sin-ligi- 
unnini, was a native of the place. However this may be, 
Erech appears to have been one of the centres of Semitic 
influence in Babylonia from a very early period. The 
names of the kings stamped upon its oldest bricks bear 
Semitic names, and the extent to which the worship of 
Tstar as developed at Erech spread through the Semitic 
world points to its antiquity as a Semitic settlement. 

It was not of Semitic foundation, however. Its earliest 
name was the Accadian Unu-ki or Unuk, “the place of 
the settlement,” of which the collateral form Uruk does 
not seem to have come into vogue before the Semitic 
period. If I am right in identifying Unuk with the 
Enoch of Genesis, the city built by Kain in commemora- 
tion of his first-born son, Unuk must be regarded as 
having received its earliest culture from Eridu, since 
Enoch was the son of Jarod, according to Gen. v. 18, and 
Jared or Trad (Gen. iv. 18) is the same word as Eridu.* 





2 Nas padhri nas naglabi dupie u teurri. 
2 8x anc suplukh haplat D.P. Istar itakkale, 
® Zeitechrift fiir Keitechri/tforechung, ik, 4, po 404, where I farther 
Sept that the name represented by the two varying forms of Metbu- 
ch and Mothussel should be Mutusailati, he Ywastoand & Now 
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The locul god of Erech, however, was not Ea, the god 
of the river and sea, but Ana, tho sky. Thus whereas 
at Eridu the present creation was believed to have origi- 
nated out of water, the sky being the primmval goddess 
Zikum or Zigara, mother alike of Ea and the other gods, 
at Erech the sky was itself the god and the creator of the 
visible universe. The two cosmologies are antagonistic 
to one nnother, and produced manifold inconsistencies in 
the later syncretic age of Babylonian religion. 

But it was not in Erech alone that the sky was con- 
sidered divine. Throughout Chaldwa, Ana, ‘the sky,” 


goddess," i.e. the Sun-god Tammuz, the husband of Istar, He had a 
shrine in the forest of Eridu, while Istar was tho presiding deity of 
Erech. Lamech would be the Semitie equivalent of Lamga, a name of 
the Moon-god, according to ii. 47, 66, when represented by the character 
which had the pronuncintion of nagar, nangaru, in Semitic (3. 572). 
Naga-r is probably a dialectic form of Lumga. .In 8769. 1, 2, the ideo 
graph preceded by an, “lord” ia rendorod in the Semitic line by gurgurru, 
Cp. “ Nownager, tho great workman (nzgay) of heaven,” W. A. I. iv. 
25,27, Adah and Zillah, tho wives of Lamech, would correspond with 
the Asayrian edu and teiftu, “darkness” and “shade.” Jabal and Jubal, 
the sons of Laniech, are morely variant forms of the same word, which 
ia evidently the Assyrian ablu, “gon” (from abalu, “to bring down"), 
like Abel (as Dr. Oppert long since pointed out), Ablu refers us to 
“the only con" Tammuz (W. A, L ii. 36, 54), who was “a shopherd’” 
like Jabal and Abel, and whose untimely death was commemorated by 
tho musical instruments of Jubal. In Kypros, in fact, ho was known na 
the son of Kinyras, a name that reminds ua of the /inndr, or “harp.” 
Adonis-Tamrous, it was said, was slain by Arte in the form of a boar 
and Ards was identified with the Babylonian god Adar or Urns (sa 
above, p. 152), “tho god of the pig,” whose name (aN-BaR) was used iileo- 
grmphically to denote “iron,” in curious parallelism to the fact that 
Tubal-Cain, the son of Lamech, was the “instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron.” There are somo who would avor that tho Tubal- 
Cain of Genesis is but the double of Cain, and that it was he and not 
jis father Lamoch who had slain the “young man” (yeled, Assyrian 
attu, a title of Tammuz), Adar, it may be noticed, was “the lord of 
the dato,” and therofore of agriculture (see above, p. 153). 
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reeciyed worship, and the oldest magical texts invoke 
“the spirit of the sky” by the side of that of the earth. 
‘What distinguished the worship of Ana at Erech was 
that here alone he was the chief deity of the local cult, 
that here alone he had ceased to be a subordinate spirit, 
and had become a dingir or “ creator.”* 

Of this pre-Semitic period in the worship of Ana we 
know but little. It is only when he has become the Anu 
of the Semites and has undergone considerable changes 
in his character and worship, that we make our first true 
acquaintance with him. We come to know him as the 
Semitic Baal-samaim, or “lord of heaven,” the supreme 
Baal, viewed no longer as the Sun-god, but as the whole 
expanse of heaven which is illuminated by the sun.* 

How early this must have been is shown by the exten- 
sion of his name as far west as Palestine. In the records 
of the Egyptian conqueror Thothmes IIL, in the 16th cen- 
tury before our eni, mention is made of the Palestinian 
town of Beth-Anath, “the temple of Anat,” the female 
double of Anu. Another Beth-Anath was included 
within the borders of the tribe of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 


2 We must not fonget that in many passages in the ProtoChaldaan 
Titerature ana denotes simply “the sky," and not a divine boing at all, 
thongh the Semitic translators, mislod by the determinative of divinity 
with which the word is written, havo usually supposed it to represent 
‘the god Anu, 

PRaecinc Grecia mantel he wih Dace a 
+ “Of the wind Kolpia and of his wifs Baan (i. Bahu, 
‘bohu), wh interpreted night, were begotten two mortal men, Aién 

tw rd sg a ‘Those 
Dogotten from theae wore callod Genos and Genoa (} Kain), and inha- 
ited Pheenicia, and when great droughts came they stretched forth 
their hands to heaven, towards the sun, for this they supposed to be 
tho only god, the lond of heaven, calling him Beebsarin.” 
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88); and Anathoth, whose name shows us that, besides the 
Ashtaroth or “Astartes,” the Canaanites venerated their 
local goddesses under the title of “Anats,” was a city of 
the priests. Anah or Anat was the daughtor of the Hivite 
Zibeon and mother-in-law of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 1, 14), 
and by her side we hear of Anah or Anu, the son of the 
Horite Zibeon, who ‘found the mules (or hot-springs) in 
the wilderness us he fed the asses of Zibeon his futher.” 
But Anu did not make his way westward alone, In the 
Assyrian inscriptions Anu is coupled with Dagan, “the 
exalted one,”? whose female consort seems to have been 
Dalas or Salas. Thus Assur-natsir-pal calls himself “the 
beloyed of Anu and Dagon ;” and Sargon asserts that he 
“had extended his protection over the city of Harran, 
and, according to the ordinance of Anu and Dagon, had 
written down their laws.” Here Dagan or Dagon is 
associated with Harran, the half-way house, as it were, 
between the Semites of Babylonia and the Semites of the 
west. From Harran we can trace his name and cult to 
Phenicia. Beth-Dagon was a city of Asher, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tyre and Zidon (Josh. xix. 27), and the 
fragments of Philon Byblios, the Greek translator of the 
Pheenician writer Sankhuniathon, tell us expressly that 
Dagon was a Phoenician god. That the statement is 
genuine is made clear by the false etymology assigned to 
the name, from the Semitic dagdn, “corn.”? But it was 






A. iv, 20,16; 79. 7-8. 68, The Accadinn da moans *aum- 
‘W. A. Lv, 31, 45, 65 ii, 26, 49), and gan is the participle of 
the substantive verb, In W. A. L iii. 68, 21, Dagon is identified with 
Mallil, For his wife Dalas or Salas, see W, A. I, iii, 68, 22, 

© “Quranos, succeeding to the kingdom of his father, contmctod 
amsrriage with hia sister Gé, and had by hor four sons, Tos (El), who 
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among the Philistines in the extreme south of Palestine 
that the worship of Dagon attained its chief importance. 
Here he appears to have been exalted into a Baal, and 
to have become the supreme deity of the confederate 
Philistine towns. We hear of his temples at Gaza 
(Josh. xvi, 21—30) and ut Ashdod (1 Sam, y. 1 3y.), as 
well a8 of a town of Beth-Dagon, and we gather from 
the account given of his image that he was represented 
a8 @ man with head and hands, 

Tt is probable that the worship of Anu migrated west- 
ward along with the worship of Istar, The god and 
goddess of Erech could not well be dissociated from one 
another, and the spread of the worship of the goddess 
among the Semitic tribes brought with it the spread of 
the worship of the god also. I am inclined to think 
that this must be placed at least as carly as the age of 
Sargon of Acead. The worship of Istar found its way to 
all the branches of the Semitic fumily except the Arabic ; 
and, as we shall see in a future Lecture, the form of the 
name Ashtoreth, given to the goddess in Canaan, raises 
@ presumption that this was due, not to the campaigns 
of the early Babylonian kings, but to the still earlier 
migrations of the Semitic population towards the west. 
‘The old sky-god of the Accadians must have become the 
Semitic Anu at a very remote period indeed, 

But it was the sky-god of Erech only. It does not 
follow that where the divine Ana, or “sky,” is mentioned 


is called Kronos, and Botylos (Bothel), and Dagon, which signifies 
corn, und Atlas... . Kronos gave (4 concubine of Ouranos) in marriage 
to Dagon, and sho was delivered and called the child Demarodn.... 
‘And Dagon, after he lind found out bread-corn and the plough, wus 
called Zous Arotrios,” 





i 
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in the Accadian texts, the god who became the Semitic 
Anu is referred to, even though the Semitic translators 
of the texts imagined that such was the case, There 
were numerous temples in Chaldea into whose names the 
name of the deified sky entered, but in most cases this 
deified sky was not the sky-god of Erech. It is only 
where the names haye been given in Semitic times, or 
where the Accadian texts are the production of Semitic 
literati composing in the sacred language of the priests, 
like the monks of the Middle Ages, that we may see the 
Anu of the mythological tablets. Without doubt the 
Semitic scribes have often confounded their Anu with 
the local sky-god of the ancient documents, but this 
should only make us the more cautious in dealing with 
their work. 

The original sky-god of Erech denoted the visible sky. 
‘He is opposed to the visible earth, and was consequently 
in most of the Chaldiwan cities an inferior deity, subor- 
dinate toa Mul-lil, an Ea or a Sun-god, who ruled over 
the sky and the earth. But when the Accadian Ana 
became the Semitic Anu, he assumed a more spiritual 
character. It was no longer the visible heaven that was 
represented by him, but an invisible one, above and 
beyond the heaven that we behold. Henceforward “ the 
heaven of Anu” denoted the serene and changeless regions 
to which the gods fled when the deluge had broken up 
the face of the lower heaven, and which an Assyrian poct 
calls “the land of the silver sky.” It was to this spiri- 
tualised heaven that the spirit of Ha-bani, the friend of 
Gisdhubar, ascended, and from which he gazed placidly 
on the turmoil of the earth below; and it was from his 
scat therein that Ann assigned their places in the lower 
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heaven to Samas, Sin and Istar, the Sun, the Moon and 
the Evening Star, according to the legend of the seven 
wicked spirits. 

But the spiritualisution of Anu did not stop here. As 
a Semitic Baal he had become a supreme god, the lord 
and father of the universe. It was only a step further, 
therefore, to make him himself the universe, and to resolve 
into him the other deities of the Babylonian pantheon. 
We read occasionally in the hymns of ‘the one god.” 
“The ban, the ban,” a poet writes, personifying the 
priestly sentence of excommunication, like the Ara of 
ZGekhylos or the divine burden of Zechariuh (ix. 1), “is 
@ barrier which none may overpass ;! the barrier of the 
gods against which they cannot transgress, the barrier of 
heayen and carth which cannot be changed; the one god 
against whom none may rebel; god and man cannot 
explain (it); it is a snare not to be passed which is 
formed against the evil, the cord of a snare from which 
there is no exit which is turned against the evil’? The 
conception of Anu, however, as “the one god” was 
pantheistic rather than monotheistic. The cosmological 
deities of an older phase of faith were in the first instance 
resolved into him. In place of the genealogical, or gnostic, 
aystem which we find in the account of the Creation in 
days, we have a pantheistic system, in which Lakhama 
and the other primeval forces of nature are not the 
parents of Anu, but are identified with Anu himself? It 
is easy to conceive how the old deity An-sar, “the upper 
firmament,” with all its host of spirits, might be iden- 

1 W.AL iv. 16,1 

* W.AL, ii 54, 40, “Lakhma is Anu, th god of the hosts of 


heaven and earth.” So in ii, 54, 34, d&c., and iii, 69, 1, 
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tified with him; but when we find Uras also, the Sun-god 
of Nipur, made one with Ann, “the hearer of prayer,” 
and the eaglo-like Alala, the bridegroom of Istar and 
double of Tammuz, equally resolved into the god of 
Erech, it is plain that we have to do with an advanced 
stage of pantheism. This monotheistic, or rather pan- 
theistic, school of faith has been supposed by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson to have grown up at Eridu; but the fact that 
it centres round the name of Anu points rather to Erech 
as its birth-place. How long it flourished, or whether it 
extended beyond a narrow group of priestly thinkers, we 
have no means of ascertaining. It is interesting, how- 
ever, as showing that the same tendency which in Assyria 
exalted Assur to the position of an all-powerful deity 
who would brook neither opposition nor unbelief, among 
the more meditative Babylonians produced a crude system 
of pantheism. Whatever question there may be as to 
whether the pure and unmixed Semite is capable of ori- 
ginating a pantheistic form of faith, there can be little 
doubt about it where the Semite is brought into close 
contact with an alien race. The difference between the 
Assyrian and the Babylonian was the difference between 
the purer Semite and one in whose veins ran a copious 
stream of foreign blood. 

The early importance and supremacy of Erech in 
Semitic Babylonia caused its god to assume a place by 
the side of Ea of Eridu and Mul-lil, the older Bel. It 
is possible that the extension of his cult had already 
begun in Accadian days. The Ana, or Sky-god, to whom 
Gudea at Tel-loh erected a temple, may have been the 
Sky-god of Erech, more especially when we remember 
the connection that existed between Erech and Eridu on 
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the one hand, and between Tel-loh and Fridu on the 
other.! However this may be, from the commencement, 
of the Semitic period Anu appears as the first member 
of a triad which consisted of Anu, Bel or Mul-lil, and Ea. 
His position in the trind was due to the leading position 
held by Erech; the gods of Nipur and Eridu retaincd 
the rank which their time-honoured sanctity and the 
general extension of their cult had long secured to them ; 
but the rank of Anu was derived from the city of which 
he was the presiding god. The origin of the triad was 
thus purely accidental ; there was nothing in the religious 
conceptions of the Babylonians which led to its formation. 
Once formed, however, it was inevitable that a cosmolo- 
gical colouring should be given to it, and that Anu, Bel 
and Ea, should represent respectively the heaven, the 
lower world and the watery element, Later ages likened 
this cosmological trinity to the elemental trinity of the 
Sun, the Moon and the Eyening Star; and below the triad 
of Anu, Bel and Ea, was accordingly placed the triad of 
of Samas, Sin and Istar. But this sccondary trinity 
never attracted the Babylonian mind. Up to the last, 
as we have seen, Sin continued to be the father of Samas 
and Istar, and Babylonian religion remained true to its 
primitive tendency to dualism, its separation of the divine 
world into male and fomale deities. The only genuine 
trinity that can be discovered in the religious faith of 
early Chaldea was that old Accadian system which con- 
ceived of a divine father and mother by the side of their 
son the Sun-god. 
1} The importation of the worship of Istar into Telloh, with her 

temple of or “house of heaven,” would, howover, fully account 
for the importation of the worship of Anu at the same Vine. 

) 
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The Semitic Anu necessarily produced the feminine 
Anat, and as necessarily Anat was identified with the 
earth as Anu was with the sky. In this way the Acca- 
dian idea of a marriage union between the carth and the 
sky was adapted to the newer Semitic beliefs. But we 
must not misunderstand the nature of the adaptation. 
Anat never became an independent deity, as Day-ki 
for example, had been from the outset; she had no 
separate existence apart from Anu, She is simply a 
Bilat matati, ‘a mistress of the world,” or a Bilat ili, “a 
mistross of the gods,” like the wife of Bel or of Samas; 
she is, in fact, a mere colourless representation of the 
female principle in the universe, with no attributes that 
distinguish her from Anunit or Istar except the single 
one that she was the fominine form of Anu. Hence 
it is that the Canaanites had not only thoir Ashtaroth, 
but their Anathoth as well, for the Anathoth or “ Anats” 
differed from the Ashtaroth or ‘ Ashtoreths” in little 
else than name. So far as she was an active power, Anat 
was the same as Istar; in all other respects she was 
merely the grammatical complement of Anu, the goddess 
who necessarily stood at the side of a particular god. 

Thore are still two other gods of whom I must speak 
before I conclude this Lecture—Nergal, the god of Cutha, 
and Ramman or Rimmon, the air-god. Nergal occupies 
a peculiar position. He was the local deity of the town 
called Gudua, “the resting-place,” by the Accadians—a 
name changed by the Semites into Kutu or Cutha—which 
is now represented by the mounds of Tel-Tbrahim. For 
reasons unknown to us, the necropolis of Cutha became 
famous at an early time; and though the Babylonian 
Kings, like the kings of Assyria and Judah, were buricd 
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in their own palaces,’ it is probable that many of their 
subjects preferred a sepulchre in the neighbourhood of 
Cutha, 

The original name of the god of Gudua was Nerra or 
Ner, a word which the Semitic scribes render by gasru, 
‘*the strong one,” and less accurately namru, “the bright 
one.”? Later legends had much to say about this ancient 
hero-god. Like Etdna, his throne was placed in Hades, 
where he sat crowned, awaiting the entrance of the dead 
kings of the earth. But the hero-king of the myths was 
one and the same with tho god whom his primitive wor- 
shippers at Gudua made king of ardii or Hades, Ho 
was, in fact, the personification of death. Hence his 
title of “the strong one,” the invincible god who over- 
powers the mightiest cf mortal things. The realm over 
which he ruled was “the great city” (wt-gal); groat, 
indeed, it must have been, for it contained all the multi- 
tudes of mon who had passed away from tho carth. 

Like the city over which he ruled, the god, too, was 
himself “great.” He came, therefore, to be familiarly 
known as Nergal—Nirwal in the dialect of Accad—“ the 
great Ner,” or “hero.” A punning etymology connected 
his name with “the great city” (uru-gal), as if it had 
been Ne(r)-uru-gal, ‘the Ner of Hades.” But he was 
also “king of Cutha,” as well as of “the desert” on 


4 Sco the dynastic fmgment published by George Smith in the 
Trane. Soc. Bib, Arch, iii. 2, lines 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 37, 

2 W.AT. iv. 9, 36. Ner is rendored namru in K 4245, Rev. 13 
(where “the god of the high voico” is said to be nor). A play scoms 
to be intended on gir (ngir), “the lightaing.flasb,” which was numeu 
in Assyrian, rondered by ner in W. A.T iv. 5,15. Numre in tha 
ActedoSemitic of northern Babylonia waa written in rebus fashion 
Rvs-or, ie. naunanir. Nerra was pronounced Ngirra ; henes the gous 
Im, 


o2 
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whose borders Cutha stood and where its necropolis was 
probably situated; while other titles made him “king of 
hheayen,” ‘the king who marches before Anu,” “the 
king Norra,” and “the mighty sovereign of the deep."? 
At Cutha he had been known in pre-Semitic days as 
Aria, “the founder,” and his worshippers had called him 
Allamn and Almu, the god “who issues forth in might.”2 
But his most frequent appellation is U-gur, the god of 
‘«the falchion,””* and under this name he tended to become 
separate from Nergal, the god of the tomb, and to be 
regarded as, like the Sun-god Adar, the champion of the 
gods. . 

Tt was as the death-dealing lord of Hades that Nergal 
first became “the hero of the gods,” “who marches in 
their front.” The metaphor was taken from the champion 
who, like Goliath, places himself before his comrades and 





1 W.A.L ii. 54, 5. Tho title “ing of hoayen” must go back to 
days when the sky-god of Erech wns as yet unknown st Cutha, while 
the title “great king of the deep” indicates a connection with Bride, 
In Phoenicia, we aro told, he was known as Sar-rabu, “the great king!" 
and among the Shuites on the western bank of the Euphrates as Emu. 
Emu is letter for letter the national god of the Ammonites, Ammi, 
which, as Dr, Neubauer has shown, appears as Am in such Hebrew 
names as Jorobo-am and Rehoboam, 

* Allam-ta-ea, Allam may be connected with alam, “an imago,” 
which pmbably has the same root as alad, “a colossus,” alat or ala, 
“g domon,” alala, ‘the Sun-god,” who was afverwards identified with 
Anu, and alim, *» staor,” literally “the strong animal." But the word 
also seams to hove been read ‘Sulim (sce W. A. I, ii, 61. 72, 73). 

4 W.ALL ii, 2, $42, As Ugus, the god was also worshipped as 
“Norgal of the khddhi,” or “apparitions” (W.A.I. iii, 67,70). In 
Inter times the name may have been divided into U-gur, “Jord of tho 
gur” which would then have been confounded with gur, “the deep” 
(in Sumerian), one of the titles of Ea being En-gur, ‘lord of the deep” 
(W. Ac. #8, 58, 53), 
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challenges the enemy to combat. It is thus that we read 
in the story of the Deluge, when the flood of rain and 
destruction is described as coming upon the guilty world: 
“Rimmon in the midst of (heaven) thundered, and Nebo 
and the Wind-god went in front ; the throno-bearers went 
over mountain and plain; Nergal the mighty removes 
the wicked ; Adar goes in front and casteth down.”? 

As lord of Hades, too, he was made the son of Mul-lil. 
A hymn (K 5268), the colophon of which tells us that it 
was composed in Cutha, begins with the words: “Tet 
Nergal be glorified, the hero of the gods, who cometh 
forth as the strong one, the son of Mul-lil.” In tho samo 
hymn, Marad is declared to be his city, from which we 
may infer that Marad was near Cutha. Its protecting 
divinity, however, was, strictly speaking, Lugal-tiida, “the 
royal offspring,” or perhaps “valiant king,” a personi- 
fication of the thunder-cloud and lightning; but it is 
evident from the hymn that he had been identified with 
the death-dealing god of Cutha. Of Laz, the wife of 
Nergal, we know little or nothing. Her name survived 
as the local divinity of Cutha, but her office and attri- 
butes were taken by Allat. Eyen Nergal himself as 
the lord of Hades belongs rather to the Accadian than 
to the Semitio period. Among the Semites he was the 
hero and champion of the gods, and as such the destroyer 
of the wicked, rather than the king of death who slays 
alike the wicked and the good. The sovereignty of 
Tlades had passed out of his hands, and he had become 


1 Tt was in this capacity also that ho appears as Nerrs, the plague- 
domon (misread Lubara by George Smith), whose adventures formed 
the subject of a long pocm. 
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the companion of the solar Adar and the warrior of the 
gods of heaven, 

Under his old name of Ner, however, a curious remi- 
nisoence of his primitive character lasted down to late 
times. In the hymns and other poetical effusions, we 
not unfrequently come acroes the phrase, “mankind, the 
cattle of the god Ner.” I have already drawn attention 
to the agricultural nature of early Chaldean civilisation, 
and the influence that agriculture had upon the modes 
of thought and expression of the population. Not only 
was the sky regarded as the counterpart of the Baby- 
Ionian plain, and the heavenly bodies transformed into 
the herds and flocks that fed there, but the human 
inhabitants of the earth were themselves likened to the 
cattle they pastured and fed. One of the earliest titles 
of the Babylonian kings was “shepherd,” reminding us 
of the Homeric roy}v Aadv, ‘shepherd of nations ;" and 
in the Epic of Gisdhubar the sovereign city of Erech is 
termed the Subur, or “shepherd’s hut.” Just as the 
subjects of the king, therefore, were looked upon as the 
sheep whom their ruler shepherded, so too mankind in 
general were regarded as the cattle slain by the god of 
death. Thoy were, in fact, his herd, whom he fed and 
slaughtered in sacrifice to the gods.? 

But apart from phrases of this kind, which embalmed 
the beliefs and ideas of a half-forgotten age, Nergal of 
Cutha was a decaying godhead. His power waned with 


1 So in a fmgmentary hymn composed by order of Assurbani-pal on 
the occasion of an eclipsa of the moon, mankind ara called “the people 
of tho black hoads, tho living assembly (pulchar napteti), the cattle 
(pul) of tho god Ner, the reptiles (nammcast) [whom] thy [governance] 
has overlooked” (K 2836, Obe, L1L—13). 
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the rise and growth of Semitic influence in Babylonia. 
He thus formed a strong contrast to the god of the air 
and wind, whose cult belongs essentially to the Semitic 
period. 

The primitive inhabitant of Babylonia paid a special 
worship to the winds. He beheld in them spirits of good 
and evil. He prayed for “the good wind” which cooled 
the heats of summer and brought moisture to the parched 
earth, and he saw in the storm and tempest, in the freez- 
ing blasts of winter and the hot wind that blew from the 
burning desert, “the seven evil spirits.” They were the 
demons “who had been created in the lower purt of 
heaven,” and who warred against the Moon-god when 
he suffered eclipse. They were likened to all that was 
most noxious to man. The first, we are told, was ‘the 
sword (or lightning) of rain ;” the second, “a vampire ;""* 
the third, “a leopard;” the fourth, “a serpent;" the 
fifth, “a watch-dog” (?); tho sixth, “a violent tempest 
which (blows) against god and king;” and the seventh, 
“a baleful wind.” But their power caused them to be 
dreaded, and they were venerated accordingly. It was 
remembered that they were not essentially evil. They, 
too, had been the creation of Anu, for they came forth 
from the sky, and all seven were “ the messengers of Anu 
their king.” In the war of the gods against the dragon 
of chaos, they had been the allies of Merodach. We 
read of them that ere the great combat began, the god 





* Drumgdiu, expressed by ideographs that signify “the solitary 
monster.” Ib denoted a fabulous beast which “devoured the corpses 
of the dead” (W.A.T. ii. 19,62), and was therefore not exactly ® vam- 
Fire, which devoured the living, but correspondod rather to one of the 
‘creatures mentioned in Is, xiii, 21, $2, xxiv. 14. 
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“Cereated the evil wind, the hostile wind, the tempest, 
the storm, the four winds, the seven winds, the whirl- 
wind, the unceasing wind.” When Merodach had slung 
forth his boomerang? and hit the dragon, “ the evil wind 
that seizes behind showed its face. And Tiamat (the 
dragon of the sea) opened her mouth to swallow it, but 
(the god) made the evil wind descend so that she could 
not close her lips; with the force of the winds he filled 
her stomach, and her heart was sickened and her mouth 
distorted.” Down to the closing days of the Assyrian 
empire, the four winds, “the gods of Nipur,” were still 
worshipped in Assyria (Wz A.I. iii. 66, Rev. 26), and 
Saru, the Wind-god, is mentioned as a separate divinity 
in the story of the Deluge. 

Among the winds there was one whose name awakened 
feelings of dread in the mind of every Babylonian. This 
was the tempest, called mdéw in Accadian,? and abub in 
Semitic. It was the tempest which had been oneo sent 
by Bel to drown guilty mankind in the waters of a deluge, 
and whose return as the minister of divine vengeance 
was therefore ever feared. As each year brought with it 
the month of Sebat or January, with its “curse of rain,” 
the memory of that terrible event rose again in the Buby- 


2 The word means literally “the cord of s snare.” Zimmern there- 
foro thinks of “net,” but the sculptures show that a boomerang is 
meant. 

® The word is written with the determinative of water A. It is pro- 
Dably a contraction of Marta, sinco in the name of the god who after 
wards came to correspond to the Semitic Ramman, the first syllable is 
represontod by the character which usually hes the value of mar. But 
we know from another character which has the same value that the 
samo word could assumo in different dialects or periods of Acadian tho 
varying forms of mal, mar and ma. 
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lonian mind. Mata was a god whose favour had to be 
conciliated, and whose name accordingly appears on 
numbers of carly cylinders. 

But though Matu was thus specially identified with 
the great tempest which formed an era in Babylonian 
history, it was not forgotten that he was but one of several 
storm-gods, who were therefore spoken of as “the gods 
Matu.”* Like the clouds, they were children of the sea, 
and were thus included in the family of Ea, It is possible 
that this genealogy was due to the systematising labours 
of a later day ; but it is also possible that the gods Matu 
were primarily adored in Eridu, and that Eridu, and not 
Surippak, was the original city of the Chaldean Noah. 
Tt is at least noticeable that the immortal home of the 
translated KXisuthros was beyond the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, near which Eridu was built. 

Tf Eridu were the birth-place of Matu, it would explain 
why the god of the tempest was also the god of the 
wostern wind, Elsewhere in Babylonia, the western 
wind blew from across the desert and brought heat with 
it rather than rain. But in those remote days, when the 
northern portion of the Persian Gulf had not as yet been 
filled up with miles of alluvial deposit, a westerly breeze 
could still come to Eridu across the water. In a peni- 
tential psalm,? Mftu, “the lord of the mountain” (mudu 
mursamma-lil), whose wife, “the lady of the mountain,” 
is mentioned on the monuments of Tel-loh, is invoked 
along with his consort Gubarra, Ea, “the sovereign of 
heayen and earth and sovereign of Eridu,” Day-kina, 
Merodach, Zarpanit, Nebo and Nana—in short, along 


1 WALL ii, 66, 41, 42, IW.AL iv, 21, 3, 
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with the gods of Eridu and the kindred deities of Baby- 
fon. It is true that the Matu of this psalm is not the 
Miitu of the west, but of the eastern mountains of Elam ; 
we have seen, however, that more than one Mftu was 
worshipped in primitive days, and it is the cradle and 
starting-point of the name which we are now secking to 
discover. 

But whether or not Eridu were really the first home 
of the cult of a god (or gods) Miitu, it was with the 
west that he came to be chiofly identified. Titnim, the 
old Aceadian name of the land of Canaan, became the 
land of Matu, which the Semites, who faced the rising 
sun in their prayers, rendered by Axharru, “the hinder 
country.” His worship was carriod by Aramman tribes 
across the desert to Syria and Damascus. But before 
this happened, a change had taken place in the character 
of Matu himself. He had ceased to be Accadian and 
had been transformed into a Semitic god, absorbing into 
himself nt tho samo time the name and attributes of 
another deity. 

This other deity was the god of the town of Muru, who 
represented theair, more especially the atmosphere when 
lighted up by the rays of the sun, His Accadian name 
was Meri, “the exalted” or “glorious,” known also as 
Mer-mer, “the very glorious.” He represented what the 
Semitic Babylonians termed the saruru, or “shining fir- 
mament.” His Accadian name was literally translated 
into Semitic as Ramfnu, “the exalted one,” which later 
generations connected witha root signifying “to thunder,” 
and so wrote Ramminu (for Ramimfnu), “the thun- 
derer.” The Hebrew Masoretes started yet another false 
etymology. They identified the word with rimmon, “a 
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pomegranate,” and punctuated it accordingly in the pas- 
sages in which it occurs in the Old Testament. As, 
however, the form Rimmon has thus become familiar to 
English cars, while Ramman is of strange sound, it is 
best to adhere to the Hebraised form of the god’s name, 
in spite of its etymological incorrectness. Rimmon, therc= 
fore, and not Raman or Ramman, is the form which 1 
shall employ in these Lectures.? 

Now Rimmon, as we learn from the books of Kings, 
was the supreme god of the Syrians of Damascus. He 
was there identified with the Sun-god Hadad, tho all- 
powerful Baal of the northern Syrian tribes. As far 
south as the plain of Jezreel, according to Zechariah 
xii, 11, the worship of Hadad-Rimmon was celebrated, 
and Hadad-Rimmon is but a compound form which ex- 
presses the identity of Rimmon and Hadad. The same 
fact is made known to us by the Assyrian inscriptions. 
Not only has Mr. Pinches® brought to light a series of 
four documents belonging to the beginning of the reign 

- of Nabonidos, in which mention is made of a Syrian 
named Bin-Addu-natanu or Ben-Hadad-nathan, “the son 
of Hadad has given;” we find also the names of Aramean 
chieftains written with the ideographs which donote the 
Assyrian Rimmon, but pronounced, as variant copies of 
the texts inform us, as Dadda or Dadi. Thus we read 
of a North-Arabian prince called Bir-Déda, and the Ben- 
Hadad of Scripture appears as Dadd-idri, the Biblical 


4 Tho name of Ramman is preserved in the Séermos of Ktésins, 
which reprosonts the Samas (Sawas)-Ramman of the monuments,— 
‘a sufficient indication of the way in which the god's name was pro- 
nounced in Assyria. 

* Guidte to the Nimroud Centra? Saloon, py. 92, 93. 
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Hadad-ezor, in the records of Shalmaneser II. The name 
made its way to the non-Semitic tribes of the Taurus, 
A Komagenian sovereign bears the name of Kigiri-Dada, 
which appears also under the abbreviated form of Giri- 
Dadi; and Dalilu was a Kaskian or Kolkhian king in 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser III.; while Dadi was a ruler 
of Khubuskia, to the south-west of Armenia. That Hadad 
was adored eyen in Edom is shown by the names of the 
Edomite kings, Hadad the son of Bedad, and Hadad the 
adversary of Solomon. 

In Bedad, which stands for Ben-Dad, the exact equiva- 
lent of Ben-Hadad, we meet with the same shortened 
form of the name as that which we find in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. It is possible, therefore, that it was confused 
with another title of the Sun-god in Canaan, Dod or David, 
“the beloved one,” the feminine correlative of which is 
found in the familiar Dido. Dido was the goddess of 
Carthage, not unnaturally confounded, by the piety of 
later ages, with Elissa, the foundress of the city. Like 
Hadad of Edom, David of Israel will thus have borne a 
name which the people about him applied to their sove- 
reign god. It may be that those scholars are right who 
believe that the real name of the sweot psalmist of Israel 
was EJ-hanan or Baal-hanan ; if so, David will have been 
a popular title derived from a popular appellation of the 
Deity. He will thus have shared the fate of his son and 
successor, whose true name Jedidiah was changed into 
Solomon—the name of the old Semitic god of peace” — 
when David sat at rest within the walls of his new 
capital, Jerusalem, the city of “ peace,” and had rest from 
his enemies on every side.! 

1 See above, p. 57. 
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Hadad, Addu or Dadda, never superseded the native 
namo of Raminu (Ramman) in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and remained foreign to the last, Raménu, however, was 
sometimes addressed as Barqu or Barak, “ the lightning; 
and it is possible that antiquarian zeal may have also 
sometimes imposed on him the Accadian title of Meru. 
He grew continuously in popular favour. In Semitic 
Babylonia, and yet more in Semitic Assyria, his aid was 
constantly invoked; and, like Anu, Bel and Ea, he tended 
as time went on to become more and more national in 
character, Ramman is one of the least local of Baby- 
Tonian gods, 

‘This was due in great measure to the nature of his 
origin. He began as the amalgamation of two distinct 
cities, tho wind-god and the air-god, and the extension 
of his cult was marked by the absorption into his person 
of the various deities of the winds adored by the older 
faith. THe continued to grow at their expense. Tho 
spirits of the winds and storms sank lower and lower; 
and while the beneficent side of their operation attached 
itself to Ramman, thero remained to them only that sido 
which was harmful and demoniao. 

The evolution illustrates the way in which the Baby- 
Ionian sought to solve the mystery of evil. The divine 
powers he worshipped had once been alike the creators 
of good and the creators of evil ; like the powers of nature 
which they represented, they had been at once beneficent 
and malevolent. By degrees, the two aspects of their 
character came to bo separated. The higher gods came 
to be looked upon as the hearers of prayer and the 
bestowors of all good gifts; while the instruments of 
their vengeance and the inflictors of suffering and misery 
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upon man were the inferior spirits of the lower sphere. 
But the old conception, which derived both good and evil 
from the same source, did not wholly pass away. Evil 
never came to be regarded as the antagonist of good; it 
‘was rather the necessary complement and minister of good. 
The supreme Baal thus preserved his omnipotence, while 
at the same time the ideas of pain and injustice were 
dissociated from him. In his combat with the dragon of 
chuos, Merodach summons the “evil wind” itself to 
his assistance; and in the legend of the assault of the 
seven wicked spirits upon the Moon, they are nevertheless 
called ‘the messengers of Anu their king.” ‘Nerra, the 
god of plague and destruction, smites the people of Baby- 
Tonia on account of their sins by the command of the 
gods, like the angel with the drawn sword whom David 
saw standing over Jerusalem at the threshing-floor of 
Araunah; and in the story of tho Delugo it is because 
of the wickedness of mankind that the flood is brought 
upon the earth. The powers of darkness are degraded 
from their ancient position of independence, and either 
driven, like Tiamat, beyond the bounds of the created 
world, or reduced to the condition of ministers of divine 
wrath, 

Tf we would realiso how widely removed is this con- 
ception of them as the instruments of divine anger from 
that earlier view in which they are mere elemental 
powers, in themselves neither good nor evil, we cannot 
do better than compare these legendary compositions of 
the Semitic period with the old Accadian hymns that 
relate to the seven harmful spirits. Let us listen to one, 
for instance, which probably emanated from Eridu and 
applied originally to the “ Matu gods :” 
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1, “They aro the destructive reptiles, even the winds that create 
evil! 
2. as an evil reptile, as an evil wind, do they appear ! 
, as an ovil reptile, as an cvil wind, who marches in front are 
they! 
4, Children monstrous (gitmalutu), monstrous sons are they | 
5, Messengers of tho pest-demon are thoy ! 
6, ‘Throne-beaters of the goddess of Hades are they | 
7. The whirlwind (métu) which is pourwd upon the land are they | 
8, The seven are gods of the wide-spread heavon, 
9, The seven aro gods of tho wide-spread oarth, 
10. The seven are goile of the (feur) zones. 
LL. Tho seven are gods seven in number, 
12. Seven evil gods are thoy ! 
13. Seven evil demons are they ! 
14, Seven evil consuming spirits are they ! 
10. In heaven are they seven, in earth are they seven 1" 


Another poet of Eridu, in a hymn to the Fire-god, 
speaks of the seven spirits in similar language : 


1 The Semitic translator misrenders; “gods of the hosts (of the 
firmament)” 

2 W.A.1 iv, 1. i, 65—iii 26. The hymn is interrupted by a 
magical text, a later portion of it being quoted further on (2, v. 30—59) 
as follows : 

1, “Seven an: they, seven are they! 
2. In the hollow of the docp, seven ara they ! 
8. (In) the glory of heaven, seven aro thay I 
4, In the hollow of the doop ina palace grew they up! (In the 
eriginal, “from tho hollow came they forth”). 
5. Male they are not, femalo they are not! 
6. Thay aro tho dust-atorm, tho travelled ones (f) are thoy ! 
7. Wife thoy possess nol, child is unborn to them. 
8, Odor and kindliness know they not. 
9, They hearken not to prayer and supplication. 
10, From the borso of the mountain came they forth, 
1. Of Ea are thay the foes. 
12, The throne-bearers of the gods are they, 
13, To trouble the canal in the street are they sot. 
14, Evil are they, ovil are they ! 
16. Seven are they, seven are they, seven doubly said are thes” 
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“0 god of Fito,” ho asks, “how were those seven begotten, how 
grew they up? 
‘Those seven in the mountain of the sunset were born 5 
those seven in the mountain of the sunrise grew up,” 

Throughout they are regarded as elemental powers, 
and their true character as destructive winds and tempests 
is but thinly veiled by a cloak of poetic imagery. But 
it will be noticed that they already belong to the harm- 
ful side of nature; and though the word which I have 
rendered “evil,” after the example of the Semitic trans- 
lators, means rather “ injurious” than “evil” in our sense 
of the word, they are already the products of night and 
darkness; their birth-place is the mountain behind which 
the sun sinks into the gloomy lower world. In the 22nd 
book of the great work on Astronomy, compiled for Sar- 
gon of Accad, they are termed “ the seven great spirits” 
or galli,! and it is therefore possible that they had already 
been identified with the “seven gods of destiny,” the 
Antina-ge or “ spirits of the lower world,” of the cult of 
Nipur, 

Tn their gradual development into the Semite Rimmon, 
the spirits of the air underwent a change of parentage. 
Matu, as we have seen, was, like his kindred wind-gods 
of Eridu, the offspring of Ea, But the home of the wind 
is rather the sky than the deep, and Meri, “ the shining 
firmament,” was naturally associated with the sky. When 
Ana, “the sky,” therefore, became the Semitio Anu, 
Rimmon, who united in himself MAtu and Meri and other 
local gods of wind and weather as well, was made his 
son. It is possible that there was another cause working 


1 W. ALL. iii. 62,12, Gallu was a loan-word from the Sumerian 
galls, muulla in Accadian. 
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towards the same result, In Syria, Rimmon was iden- 
tified with Hadad the Sun-god, and there are indications 
that in parts of Babylonia also he had at one time a solar 
character. As Meri (or Meru), he could easily pass into 
a solar divinity, more especially as the re-duplicated 
Mer-mer, “the most glorious,” was a title of the meridian 
Sun, who was identified in later days with Adar of Nipur,* 
while it was also'the namo of Rimmon himself as adored 
in one of the smaller towns of Chaldwa.2 We are told, 
moreover, that Rimmon was the god who had gone under 
the Accadian appellation of Utu-edina-guba, “ the ever- 
glowing sun of tho descrt.”® The elements, therefore, 
existed among the Babylonians, as well as among the 
Aramans, out of which Rimmon could have been trans- 
formed into a solar deity; it was only the stronger non- 
Semitic influence which caused them to be displaced by 
the associations and conceptions that confined his sphere 
to thesir. Rimmon, accordingly, among the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, is the god of winds and cloud, of thunder 
and lightning, of storm and rain; he is the inundator 
who is called upon to cover the fields of the impious and 
unjust with water, and to pour his refreshing streams 
into a thirsty land. His wife went by the Accadian 





2 W. ALL ii, 57, 76, 

2 W.ALL ii. 48, 35. “Nobo, tho binder of law,” is aleo identified 
with “the god Mermar” in W. A. I. ii. 60, 37, but this was in refer 
‘ence to Nebo's original charactor as the god of the visible universe, who 
Dound its several parta together. When mermer is explained by mekhi, 
“atorm,” in W. A. I. y. 11, 46, nothing more is meant than that the 
god Mermer had come to represont the storm. It is am illustration 
of the caution needed in dealing with the statements of the so-called 
Toxical Nate, 

2 WAL ii 49, 30, 
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name of Sala, “the merciful” (?).1 As her husband had 
been identified with “the lord of the mountain,” so she 
too was identifled with “the lady of the mountain,”® to 
whom Gudea had built a temple at Tel-lch. As “lady 
of the mountain,” however, she was more strictly the con- 
sort of the Sun-god of Eridu; and a mythological tablet 
speaks accordingly of a “Sala of the mountains, the wife 
of Merodach.”* It is to Zarpanit, the wife of Merodach, 
again, and not to Sala, that Nebuchadnezzar refers, when 
he tells us how he “ built in Babylon the House Supreme, 
the temple of the lady of the mountain, for the exalted 
goddess, the mother who had borne” him. Sala and 
Zarpanit, therefore, must once have been one and tho 
same divinity. 


1 The Accadian equivalent of rimind, “merciful,” is written with 
the ideographa sag or ea, “heart,” lal or Ia, * filling," and sud or Su, 
“oxtonding” (W, A. L iv. 9, 27, &e.), But the final character is pro- 
bably a determinative only, giving the idea of “ long-eatlering,” in 
which case we should read sale instead of ealagu. Tn W.A.L iv. 19, 
41, the word is apparontly written phonetically, a eag-Titida, if 20, wo 
must read saglal instead of sala, The name of the goddess might then 
‘be explained as “woman,” sala having this meaning in Acadian. Tho 
name seems to be interpreted “the goddess of reptiles” (nafe and 
nainee), as well as “the lady of the placo of gold,” in W. A. L ii, 57, 
$3 (where, by the way, tho charactor pit. has tho moaning of *placo,” 
which it has in Amardian or “Protomedic,” and in ars-p1-Te, the ideo- 
graphic mode of writing gusa, “a throne”), The mountains, more 
expecially thoee of the north, were “the land of gold.” 

2 W. ALT. it. 57, 33. 

* In W. ALL. iii, 67, 34, Sala is stated to be “the wife of Mublil 
in the ghost-world.” But this seems to refer only to Mublil ax the 
Semitic Bel, » Sun-god who rales among the shades below. Tt is thuw 
that she is culled the wifo of Duzu or ‘Tammuz (ii. 57, 34) like A (ii, 
57,12). She was, in fact, originally the goddess of the Sun, and cone 
ecquently her connection with Ramman must havo been the result of 

Ais amalgamation with Mor or Mermor. 
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Sala was, furthermore, the ‘lady (or exalted lady) of 
the desert’'—a title which brings to ono’s recollection 
the similar title of Rimmon, as “the ever-glowing suv 
of the desert-land.” It is under this title that she is 
addressed in a penitential psalm, where she is named, 
not Sala, but Gubara, “the fire-flame,” and associated 
with Mitu (Mato), “the lord of the mountain”? As 
the other deities invoked along with her are Ea and 
Day-kina, Merodach and Zarpanit, Nebo and Tasmit, 
while the whole psalm is dedicated to Nana, the goddess 
of Erech, it is clear that the psalm is the composition 
of a worshipper of Nana and native of Erech, whose gods 
were the gods of Eridu and those who claimed kindred 
with them, 

‘We may, therefore, sce in the primitive Sala the female 
consort of the Sun-god of Eridu—the original, in fact, of 
the Babylonian Zarpanit, who became identified on the 
one side with the “lady of the mountain,” and on tho 
other with the wife of Meri, the “bright firmament” of 
the starry sky. Her name, Gubira, points to her solar 
connection, and makes it probable that she was not tho 

Which does not seem to have been regarded as 
a goddess in any part of Babylonia—nor the dawn, but 
the evening and morning star. This will explain why 
it is that she was known as the goddess of the mountains, 
over whose heights Venus arose and set, or as the mistress 
of wisdom and hidden troasure, or, again, as the goddess 
of the copper hand? Other mythologies have stories of 


1 W.ALL iv, 21, No. 2 
4 W.A.L fi. 57,35, The Sun-god Savitar ia called “tho golden- 
funded" in the Veda, « term explained in Inter Sanskrit literature by 
the statement that the hand of the god had beon cut at  eanzifien su 
72 
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a solar hero whose hand has been cut off and replaced 
by one of gold and bronze, and it is in the light of such 
stories that the epithet must be explained. We are 
expressly told that Sala of the copper hand was the wife 
of Tammuz, the beautiful Sun-god of Eridu;! and we 
know that Tammuz, the son of the River-god Ea,? was 
the spouse of Istar, the evening star. What wonder, 
then, that her later husband Rimmon should have become 
the Sun-god of the Syrians, whose untimely death was 
mourned in the plain of Jezreel, as the untimely death 
of his double, the Babylonian Tammuz, was mourned by 
the women of Phonicia and Jerusalem ? 

I must reserve the story of Tammuz and Istar for 
another Lecture. We have almost completed now our 
survey of the principal deities of Babylonia, of those who 
in the struggle for existence outdistanced their compeers, 
and in the official inscriptions of Aseyria and later Baby- 
Ionia appear at the head of the divine hierarchy, Purely 
local in their origin, their worship gradually extended 
itself chiefly through the influence of the cities that wor- 
shipped them, and absorbed at the same time the local 
cults that came in their way. The adoption of Accadian 
forms of worship by the Semites was accompanied by a 
process of genoralisation and systematisation, The reli- 
gion of Accad was adapted to the religious ideas of the 
Somites, and was transformed accordingly. The Baalim of 
the Semite took the place of the dingirene or “ creators” of 
tho Accadian, The Sun-god assumed a new and impor- 





replaced by a golden one, The Teutonic Tyr is similarly one-handed, 
and the Keltic Nuad with the silver hand offers a close parallel to the 
Chaldean goddess with the copper hand. 

2 WALL ii. 57, 34. 2 WALL ik. 56, 31, 
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tant place. Wherever the Semite was wholly triumph- 
ant, wherever he succeeded in founding an empire, as at 
Sippara and Babylon, the Sun-god acquired undisputed 
sway. Wherever the older population maintained its 
ground, as at Nipur or Eridu, the older deities, leavened 
and transformed though they may have been by Semitic 
thought, still continued to hold their own. In places 
like Erech, where Accadian and Semitic influences seem 
to have long struggled for the mastery, the old sky-god 
remained indeed in name, but was changed into a Semitic 
Baal. * 

But the process of transformation was long, and it 
neoded many centuries before it was complete. Woe 
haye glimpses out of the distant past of a time when the 
two populations lived side by side in peace or war, fight- 
ing, trading and intermarrying, of Semitic conquerors 
filling their courts with Accadian scribes and patronising 
thestudy of Accadian literature, and of Accadian dynasties 
‘rising at times in Semitic states. Babylonia in those 
days must have afforded « close parallel to Egypt during 
the centuries of Hyksos dominion. The Semitic invaders 
of Egypt soon submitted to the spell of the higher culture 
in the midst of which they found themselves, They 
borrowed the titles of the Pharaohs; they patronised the 
learning of their Egyptian subjects; and while asserting 
the supremacy of their own Baal Sutekh, they yet identi- 
fied him with the Egyptian Set and adopted the divinities 
of the Egyptian panthoon, The learned court of an 
Apepi Ra-aa-user, which produced one of the two treatises 
on Egyptian geometry that have survived to us, offers a 
close parallel to the court of a Sargon of Accad, which 
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witnessed the compilation of the standard Babylonian 
works on astrology and terrestrial omens. 

But there was one important difference between Egypt 
and Babylonia. With the help of Nubian allies, the 
Egyptians of the south succeeded, after five hundred 
years of submission, in driving the Semitic stranger from 
the northern land he had made his own, The older 
population of southern Babylonia was never so fortunate. 
‘The Semite had come into Chaldsa not only as a warrior, 
but as a trader as well. He had planted himself too 
firmly in the cities of the north to be ever expelled. In 
Gonesis we see Nimrod, the representative of Semitic 
domination, establishing his kingdom, not only in Babel 
and Erech and Accad, but also in Culneh or Kulunu in 
Shinar (Sumer) of the south. And a time came when 
Calneh ceased to be the only state of Sumer which 
acknowledged the supremacy of the foreigner. Eridu 
itself, the sacred city of an immemorial past, the primal 
home of Chaldean culture, became Semitic, and the 
monarchs of Babylonia assumed the imperial title of 
kings of Accad and Sumer. 

But all this happened long before the age of Kham- 
muragas, with whom the history of the city of Babylon 
begins. The Babylonia of Khammuragas differs but 
little from the Babylonia of Nabonidos. The religious 
system of the country is already fully formed, Nay, 
moro; already in the remote ago of Sargon of Acead 
there are indications that the process of assimilation and 
absorption had long been at work. The son and suc- 
cessor of Sargon was Naram-Sin, “the beloved of the 
Moon-god,” a sign that the Moon-god of Ur was even: 
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now in favour in the court of Accad. In fact, it must. 
haye been among the priestly literati of Sargon that the 
union of Accadian and Semitic religious belief took defi- 
nite shape. It marked the union of the Accadian and 
Semitic elements in the population under Semitic rule. 
Tt is possible that some of the mythological tablets in 
which an attempt is made to harmonise the deities of the 
various local cults and to bring them into genealogical 
order, may go back to this early date, It is more pro- 
bable, however, that they all belong to that later period 
when northern and southern Babylonia had long formed 
an united monarchy. 

Unchecked, the tendency of Semitic religious thought 
would haye been to resolve the gods of the popular faith 
into one supreme Baal, by the side of whom was throued 
his colourless double or wife. This tendency actually 
found expression in certain cases, But the cities of 
Babylonia had too venerable a history to allow their local 
cities to be thus confounded and lost, and the non- 
Semitic element in the population, though less snd less 
represented in official documents, placed a check upon it. 
Tt was the genealogical theory, resuscitated in after times 
in the Gnostic doctrine of emanations, which obtained 
most favour. The gods became a family, and their 
temples palaces in which attendant spirits ministered to 
their wants. 

At the head of the pantheon stood the trinity of Anu, 
Bol of Nipur and Ea. The order in which they were 
ranked indicates the relative periods at which the three 
gods and the cities which originally worshipped them 
became the property of the Semitic race. The rise of 
Babylon, howeyer, brought with it the displacement of 
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the older Bel of Nipur. He was forced to yield to his 
younger rival Bel Merodach, causing endless confusion 
to the Babylonian mythologists. 

Around the three chief gods were grouped the multi- 
tudinous deities which Accadian superstition or Semitic 
piety had invented and dreamed of. Assur-natsir-pal 
declares that there were “65,000 great gods of heaven 
and earth;” and though we may doubt whether the 
Assyrian king was not indulging in a little royal exag- 
goration, it is certain that the task of enumerating them 
all would have exhausted the most indefatigable of 
priestly scribes. Bosides the numberless minor deities of 
the towns and villages, there were the divine titles out of 
which new gods had been evolved; divinities which owed 
their existenoe to the linguistic or literary errors of the 
Semites ; and, finally, foreign gods like Kittum and Suma- 
liya of the Kosswans, or Lagamar of Susa. Asif this goodly 
host were not enough, phrases from the ritual of the 
temples were elevated to the rank of gods, E-Sagil, for 
instance, the temple of Merodach at Babylon, was deified 
under the name of “What does my lord eat?” and the 
spirit of E-Sagil was known as ‘! What does my lord 
drink ?”! while the divine porters of the temple were 
termed respectively “the binder of the waters of the god 
of the sea,” and “the giver of water for (purifying) the 
hand.”? When we remember how the background of 
this vast pantheon was filled with the obscure deities and 
spirits of the ancient Accadian cult, whose names survived 
in magical charms and exorcisms, while the air above was 
occupied by the ‘300 spirits of heaven,” and the earth 





TWAT ii, 56. 16, 17. * W. ALT ii, 56. 18, 19, 
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below by “the 600 spirits of earth,” we begin to realise 
the force of the expression which made the supreme gods 
rulers of the “legions” of earthand sky. Dit kissat, “the 
lord of hosts,” was a phrase full of significance to tho 
believing Babylonian. 

It would be useless to waste our time over deities who 
never obtained a prominent place in the official hierarchy 
of the gods, and of whom we know little beyond the names, 
Nowand again, when the Assyrian kings made a triumphal 
march through Babylonia, they sacriflced to the gods of 
the cities through which they passed, and we hear of 
Tatarak the son of Anu, of Subulu, or of Utsur-amat-da ; 
but they probably knew as little about them as we do, 
Tt is only from local documents like contracts and boun- 
dary-stones that we can expect to learn anything about 
such deities as Supu of Dér, and Tug of Kis with the 
dragon’s face, and what we learn will seldom throw 
much light on Babylonian religion as a whole. When 
Nebuchadnezzar gathered the gods of Babylonia into his 
capital in token that the god of Babylon was henceforth 
Jord of all the Chaldwan gods, with two exceptions it is 
only to deities like Sin and Samas, Rimmon and Gula, 
that he erected shrines. “The lady of the house of 
heayen” and ‘the divine son of the house” are the only 
divinities whom he mentions that bear unaccustomed 
names, and they are doubtless merely titles of Beltis and 
Adar or Nergal, 

As long, however, as these multitudinous deities were 
believed to exist, so long was it also believed that they 
could injure or assist. Henoe come such expressions as 
those which meet us in the Penitential Psalms, “To the 
god that is known and that is unknown, to the goddess 


wal 
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that is known and that is unknown, do I lift my prayer.” 
Hence, too, the care with which the supreme Baal was 
invoked as “lord of the hosts of heayen and earth,” since 
homage paid to the master was paid to the subjects as 
well. Hence, finally, the fact that the temples of the 
higher gods, like the Capitol at Rome, became gathering- 
places for the inferior divinities, and counterparts on the 
earth of “the assembly of the gods” in heaven. That 
curious product of Mandaite imagination, the “ Book 
of Nabathean Agriculture,” which was translated into 
Arabic by Thn Wahshiya in the 10th century, sets before 
usa curious picture of the temple of Tammuz in Babylon. 
“The images (of the gods),” it tells us, “congregated 
from all parts of the world to the temple of el-Askil 
(ii-Sagil) in Babylon, and betook themselves to the temple 
(Aaikal) of the Sun, to the great golden image that is 
suspended between heaven and earth in particular. Tho 
image of the sun stood, they say, in the midst of the 
temple, surrounded by all the images of the world. Next 
to it stood the images of the sun in all countries; them 
those of the moon; next those of Mars; after them tho 
images of Mercury; then those of Jupiter; next of 
‘Venus; and last of all, of Saturn. Thereupon the image 
of the sun began to bewail Tammuz and the idols to 
weep; and the image of the sun uttered a lament over 
Tammuz and narrated his history, whilst the idols all 
wept from the setting of the sun till its rising at the end 
of that night. Then the idols flew away, returning to 
their own countries,” 

The details are probably borrowed from the great: temple 
of pre-Mohammedan Mecea, but they correspond very 
faithfully with what we now know the interior of one of 
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the ‘chief temples of Babylonia and Assyria to have been 
like. ‘Fragments have been preserved to us of a tablet 
which enumerated the names of the minor deities whose 
images stood in the principal temples of Assyria, attend~ 
ing like servants upon the supreme god. Among them 
are the names of foreign divinities, to whom the catholic 
spirit of Babylonian religion granted a place in the 
national pantheon when once the conquest of the towns 
and countries over which they presided had proved their 
submission to the Babylonian and Assyrian gods; even 
Khaldis, the god of Ararat, figures among those who 
dwelt in one of the chief temples of Assyria,’ and whose 
names were invoked by the visitor to the shrine, The 
spectacle of such a temple, with the statue or symbol of 
the supreme Baal rising majestically in the innermost 
cell, and delivering his oracles from within the hidden 
chamber of that holy of holies, while the shrines of his 
wife and offspring were grouped around him, and the 
statues of ministering deities stood slave-like in front, 
was a fitting image of Babylonian religion. ‘The gods 
many and lords many” of an older creed still survived, 
but they had become the jealously-defined officials of an 
autocratic court. The democratic polytheism of an earlier 
day had become imperial. Bel was the counterpart of 
his vicegerent the Babylonian king, with this difference, 
that whereas Babylonia had been fused into an united 
monarchy, the hierarchy of the gods still acknowledged 
more than one head. How long Anu and Fa, or Samas 
and Sin, would have continued to share with Merodach 
the highest honours of the official cult, we cannot say; 





iW. ALT. iii. 66, Rov. 7, 
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the process of degradation had already begun when 
Babylonia ceased to be an independent kingdom and 
Babylon the capital of an empire. Merodach remained 
a supreme Baal—the cylinder inscription of Cyrus proves 
s0 much—but he never became the one supreme god. 








Leervre TV. 


TAMMUZ AND ISTAR; PROMETHEUS AND 
TOTEMISM. 


Amon the mythological pooms bequeathed to us by 
ancient Babylonia is one which, though doubtless based 
on Accadian materials, has suryived to us only in a Semi- 
tie form. It recounts the descent of the goddess Istar 
into Hades in search of the healing waters which should 
restore to life her bridegroom Tammuz, the young and 
beautiful Sun-god, slain by the cruel hand of night and 

* winter. The poem is as follows: 


1. “To the land whence none return, the region of (darkness), 
2. Tatar, the daughter of Sin, (inclined) her ear, 
8, yea, Istar horvelf, the daughter of Sin, inclined (her) ear 
4. to the house of darkness, tho seat of the god Irkalla, 
5. to the houne from whose entrance there is no exit, 
6, to the road from whoao passage thore is no return, 
7. to the house from whoso visitors the light is excluded, 
8. the place whem dust is their bread (und) their food is mud. 
9, Tho light thoy behold not, in darkness they dwell, 
10, they are clad like birds in a garment of foathers, 
LL. Over the door and the bolt the dast is scattered, 
12, Istar, on arriving at tho gate of Hades, 
13. to the keoper' of the gate addresses the word z 
14. ‘Opener (koaper) of the wators, open thy gutet 
15. Open thy gate that I may enter ! 


+ Literully * opanar” (pittd or wiusatid), 





o 
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16, If thou oponeat not the gato that I may enter, 

1T. I will smite the door, tho bolt I will shatter, 

18. T will smite the threshold and pass through the portals, 

19, 1 will mise up the dead to devour tho living, 

20, above the living the dead shall exceed in number,’ 

21, The keeper opened his mouth and speaks ; 

22. he eays to the princoss Istar : 

43, ‘Stay, O Indy, thou must not break it down ! 

24, Let me go und declare thy name tw Nin-ki-gal, the queon of 
Hades” 

25. The keeper descended and declares (her name to Nin-ki-gal 
[Allat]) = 

26, ‘O goddess, the water thy sister Istar (is come to seck); 

‘27. trying (bafgiri) the mighty bars (she has threatened to break: 
‘open the doors) (1). 

98, ‘When Allat (heard) this (she opened her mouth and says :) 

29, *Like o cut-off herb has (Ietar) deeconded (into Hades); 

30, like the Lip of a drooping reed* she has prayed for (the watora 
of life). 

31, What matters to me hor wish ? what (matters to mo) hor angort? 

82. (Whon she says :) this water with (my bridegroom) 

33, like food would I eat, like becr would I drink : 

34, let me woop for the horocs who hays left (their) wives 5 

35, lot me weep for the handmaids whom from the bosom of their 
husbands (thou hast taken); 

36, for the little child Jet mo weep whom thou hast taken ere his 

are come, 

37. Go, keeper (nevertheless), open for her (thy) gate; 

38. Strip® hor also according to the ancient rulca” 

89. The keeper went, ho openod for her (his) gates 

40, ‘Enter, O lady, let Cutha be glad (nt thee); 

41. Iot the palace of Hada rejoice before thea? 





1 Seo W.A.T. ii, 22, 8. Instead of axpat, ‘lip, Jeremina (Dio 
Hiltexfakrt der Istar, 1886) roads andat, *culting off,” but he has 
misunderstood the roference of lines 29, 30. 

2 Literally, “ What has her heart brought me? what has her liver 
(brought me)?” 

+ Uppidh, x0 W.A.T, ii, 29, 98, This is proferable to my old 
reading uppis, * bewiteh.” 
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42, The first gate he made her enter, and shut? (it); he threw 
down the mighty crown of her head. 

43, ‘Why, O keoper, hast thou thrown down the mighty crows of 
my head" 

44, ‘Enter, O lady, (for) thus are the orders of Allnt,” 

45. Tho second gate he made bor enter and he shut; he threw 
away tho enrrings of hor ears, 

46. Wherefore, O keeper, hast thou thrown away the earrings of 
my cars?! 

47. ‘Enter, O lady, (for) thus are the orders of Allat.” 

48, The third gate he made her euter and be closed; he threw 
away the precious stones of her neck(lace). 

49. ‘Whorofore, O keeper, hast thou thrown away the precious 
stones of my neck(lace) 9 

50. ‘Enter, © lady, (for) thus aro the orders of Allat.! 

51, The fourth gate he made her enter and closed ; he throw away 
the arnaments of her breast. 

62, ‘Wherefore, O keeper, hast thou thrown away the ornaments of 
sy breast 1" 

58. ‘Enter, O Indy, (for) thus aro the orders of Allat' 

54, The fifth gate he made her enter and closed ; he throw away 


‘the gernmod girdle of her waist, 
85. ‘Wherefore, O keopor, bust thou thrown away the gemmed 
gindle of my waist" 


56. ‘Enter, O lady, (for) thus are the ordors of Allat.! 

57. Tho sixth gate he made her enter and closed; he threw away 
the bracelets of her hands and her foot, 

58. *Whorefore, © keeper, hast thou thrown away the bracelets of 
my hands and my feet?” 

59. ‘Enter, O lady, (for) thus are the orders of Allat! 

60. The eaventh gate he made hor enter and closed; he throw 
away the cineture of her body. 

61. ‘Wherefore, O keeper, hast thou thrown away the cineture of 
my body? 

62. “Enter, O lady, (for) thus are the onters of Allat! 

63. After that star had descended nto the land of Hades, 

64. Allat beheld hor and was haughty before her, 





+ Not “unclothe,” az Jeremias, AMatet means “to shut,” “discon- 
tinue.” 
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65, Istar tock not counsel, she besought her with oaths,t 

66, Allat opened her mouth and says, 

67. to Namtar (the plague-demon), her messenger, the word ahe 
utters : 

68, ‘Go, Namtar, (take [star from) me, and. 

69, lead her out ; sixty timos (strike) Iatar (with disoase) : 

69, the disease of the eyes (into) her (eyes) ; 

70, the discaso of tho side (into) her (side) ; 

TL. the disease of the feet into hor (fect) ; 

72. the disease of the heart into (hor heart) ; 

73. the disease of the head strike (into her head) ; 

74. into hor, oven the whole of hor, and into (each limb atrike dis- 
enne)! 

75, Afver that the lady Tetar (into Hades had descended), 

76. with the cow tho bull would not unite (tho ass would not 
approach the female), 

‘77. the handmaid (in the street would not approach the freeman), 

78, the freeman coased (to give his order),# 

79, (the handmaid ceased to give her gift). 

80. Pap-sukal, the messenger of the mighty gods, bowed his face 
before (the Sun-god) = 

81, ‘There is woe below,’ (for all things) are full of destruction 
(nadi).! 

82, The Sun-god wont ; in the prosence of Sin hie father he (stood), 

83, in the presence of Ea the king (his) tears flowed down = 

84. ‘Istar deacended to the earth and has not re-ascended. 

85. From the time that Istar haz descended to the land of Hades, 

86. with the cow the bull will not unite, the ass will not npproach 
the female, 

87. the handznaid in tho street will not approach the freeman, 

88. the freeman has ceased to give his order, 

89, the handmaid has ceased to give her (gift?).* 

90, Ea in tho wisdom of his heart formed (a man) ;# 





+ Serving, “eho threw hemelf on her." ‘This, however, could 
hardly be the senso of the shuphel of 2d, “to come.” 

® Perhaps better with Jeromias : “‘slopt while giving.” 

® Saplis; if we read labis, we must translate, with Jereming, “clothed 
in a dro of mourning.” But in this ease, it would be difficult to 
account for the omission of the words of Pap-sukal, 

# So Jereming, 
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a ho croatod Atsu-su-namir (* His rising is soon"), the androgyne ;t 
92. ‘Go, Atsueu-namir, towards the gate of Halles set thy face ; 
99, Iot the soven gutea of Hadlea bo opened before theo § 
94, lot Allat seo thoe and rijoice at thy presence, 
95, when her heart is at rest and her liver is appeased, 
96, Conjure hor also by the names of the great god. 
97, Turn thy heads; to the resting-place? of the stormy wind sot 
thine ear; 
98, the home of tho pure ono,® the resting-place of the stormy wind, 
lot them prepare (1) ; the waters in the midat let her drink. 
99, When Allat heard this 
100, she atruck her gintle, sho bit her thumb: 
101, ‘Thou hast asked of me a request none should request f 
102, Go, Atsu-su-namir, let mo injure theo with a great injury * 
108, May the garbage of the sewers of the city be thy food | 
104, May the vessels of tho daughters® of the city be thy drink t 
105. May the darkness of the dungeon be thy habitation ! 
106, May the threshold be thy sont | 
107. May drought and famine strike thine offapring !" 
108, Allat opened her mouth and says, 
109. to Namtar her messenger the word she addresses: 
110, *Go, Namtar, strike open the firmly-bailt palace, 
111. shatter the thresholds (which) bear up tho stones of light; 
112, bid the spirits of earth (Antinaki) come forth and seat them on 
a throne of gold ; 


2 Addin oxplainnd as * tho fomale man” or “ creature in W. A. T. 
ii. 82, 22, Zimmorn is probably right in connecting the word with 
4dinu, “a festival,” since the tablet in which it appoara seams to enu- 
morale various classes of priests; and in W. A. I. ii. 27, 58, “the man" 
or “‘cronturo of Tatar” ia called Aalu, Le, ono of the Galli, Atag- 
au-namir may be also read Atsu-sunamir, “Rising, cause to shine” 
(Shaphaol imperotive). Dr. Opport reads Uddueu-namix, “ ronawal of 
Tight," but this would require the form Uddus-namati (or nameri In 
an unnumbered text given above (p. 81, note 2), the adéinnw appears 
ns ths ounuch-pricst of Bel armed with a flute, 

* “Suiiial, from éakhalu, for which soo W, A. FE. v. 40, 11, and K161, 
£26, According to George Smith, 4uhhalu is a aynonym of eadaklr, 
“to reach.” 

* Jorerias, *(Say,) No, my Indy." * Seo W, AL ii, 10, 3. 

* Seo, howuver, W.A.T. ii 22, 20. 


8 
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113, ovor Tstar pour the waters af life and bring hor before me." 
114. Namtar went (and) smote the firmly-built. palace, 
116, he shattered the thresholds (which) bear up the stones of light, 
116. ho dade the spirits of earth come forth, on a throne of gold did 
ho.seat (them), 
117. over Istar he poured the waters of life and brought her along. 
TI8 Tho first gute he passed her out of und restored to hor the 
cincture of her body 5 
119, The second gate ho made her pass, and restorod to hor the 
bracelets of her hands and her feot. 
120, The third gato he mado hor pass, and restored to hor the 
gommed girdle of her waist, 
121. Tho fourth gato he made her pass, and restored to her the 
ornaments of her breasta, 
122, Tho fifth gato ho made her pass, and restored to hor the jowols 
of her necklace. 
123. Tho sixth gato he made her pass, and restored to her the earrings 
of her ears, 
124, Tho seventh gato he made her pass, and restored to her the 
mighty crown of her bead, 
125, If sho (ie, Allat) has not givon theo that for which the rankom 
is paid hex, turn back to her again 
126, for Tommuz the bridegroom of (thy) youth. 
127, Pour over him the pure watora, (anoint him) with procious oil. 
128, Clothe him with w purple robe; a ring (7)? of erystal let him 
striko upon {the hand), 
129, Let Samkhat (tho goddoee of joy) entor* the liver ....? 
180, (Before this) tho goddess THIJilé had taken hor jewels, 
131, the eye-stones also (which) wero unbroken ; 
132, the goddess Tillili had heard of tho doath® of her brother 
(Tammuz) ; she broke the jewels (which she had taken), 
¥ Gihu ia not to be read ideographically, a is supposed by Joremins 
(who has misunderstood lines 135—137) ; comp. git in Strassmaier, 
p. 227, and gad in K 4223, col, it, (ana Rharran aarri halak-sw gabe 
Ia fitik). Soo, howover, tho text I have quoted above, p. 81, note 2, 
2 Dinaha; tho, word is explained by passages in the legends of the 
shepherd evsux-xa-tt (K 2546, Obv, 11), and of Atarpi (col, iit. 47, 57). 
3 Theink ; in W- AL. ¥, 50, 62, the verb shrime is uscd of the vio- 
Jont “carrying below” of a hora by “the handmaid of w fitu™ or 
“demon.” Toremins rads ihhid, “ery of woo.” 
# Moro literally, “jewolled cixelet” (eutartwn) ; eee Wi AsL v. 6, 45, 
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183, even tho eye-stones which were full of the face (of light), 

134, (crying) ‘O my brother, the only ane, do not dostroy me.” 

135. In the day that Tammuz bound on me a ring (#) of erystal and 
bracelet of turquoise, at that time he bound (them) on mo, 

136. at that time he bound (them) on me, Let the wailing men 

and wailing women 

187, bind (them) on the funoral pyre, and smell the sweet navour.’ 

Coxornox. The property of Assur-bani-pal, king of multitudes, 
King of Assyria.” 

The poem throws light upon certain passages both in 
the Old Testament and in classical authors, and in turn 
receives light from them. On the one hand, we now 
know who was that Tammuz in whose honour Ezckiel 
saw the women of Jerusalem weeping at the gate of 
“the Lord’s house." On the other hand, it is clear that 
the Tammuz and Istar of the Babylonian legend are the 
Adénis and Aphrodité of Greek mythology. Like Tam- 
muz, Adonis, the beloved one of Aphrodité, is slain by 
the boar’s tusk of winter, but eventually ransomed from 
Hades by the prayers of the goddess, It has long been 
recognised that Aphrodité, the Kyprian goddess of love 
and war, came to Hellas from Phenicia, whether or not 
we agree with Dr. Hommel in secing in her name a 
mere etymological perversion of the Phosnician Ashtoreth, 
Adénis is the Pheenician Adéni, “my lord,” the cry 
with which the worshippers of the stricken Sun-god 
mourned his untimely descent into the lower world. 

‘The ery was familiar throughout the land of Palestine. 
Tn the valley of Mogiddo, by the plain of Jozreel, each 
year witnessed ‘the mourning for Hadad-Rimmon” 
(Zech, xii. 11), while hard by Amos heard the men of 





> Baek. vilf. 14 
a2 
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Israel mourning for “the only son” (Am. viii. 10), and 
the prophet of Judah gives the very words of the refrain: 
Ah me, my brother, and ah me, my sister! Ah mo, 
Adonis, and ah me, his lady!” (Jer. xxii. 18). The 
words were carried across the western sea to men of an 
alien race and language. “Cry ailinon, ailinon ! woe, 
woe!” says the Greek poet of Athens,! and already in 
Homeric days* the dirge was attributed to a mythic 
Tinos whose magic fate was commemorated in its open- 
ing words: “O Linos, Linos!” Linos, however, had 
no existence except in a popular etymology; the Greek 
ailinos is in reality the Phoxnician ai-léau, “ alas for us!” 
with which the lamentations for the death of the divine 
Addnis were wont to begin. Like the refrain quoted by 
Jeremiah, the words eventually go back to Babylonia, 
and find their counterpart in the closing lines of the old 
Babylonian poem I have translated above, When Tillili 
commences her wail over the dead Tammuz, she cries, 
like the women of Judah and Pheenicia, “*O my brother, 
the only one!” It was, above all, in the Phoonician town 
of Gebal or Byblos that the death of Adonis was com- 
memorated. Here, eight miles to the north of Beyriit, 
the ancient military road led from eastern Asia to the 
shores of the Mediterrancan, and brought from carly 
days the invading armies of Babylonia and Assyria to 
the coasts and cities of Canaan. Hard by was the river 
of Adonis, the Nahr Ibrahim of to-day, which rolled 
through a rocky gorge into the sea. Each year, when 
the rains and melting snows of spring stained its waters 
with the red marl of the mountains, the people of Gebal 





2 Aiskhylos, Agam. 121. * i. xviii, 570. 
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beheld in it the blood of the slaughtered Sun-god. It was 
then, in the month of Tammuz or June, that the funeral- 
festival of the god was held. For seven days it lasted. 
“Gardens of Adonis,” as they were called, were planted, 
pots filled with earth and cut herbs, which soon withered 
away in the fierce heat of the summer sun—fitting 
emblems of the lost Adonis himself. Meanwhile, the 
streets and gates of the temples were filled with throngs 
of wailing women. hey tore their hair, they disfigured 
the face, they cut the breast with sharp knives, in token 
of the agony of their grief. Their cry of lamentation 
went up to Heaven mingled with that of the Galli, the 
emasculated priests of Ashtoreth, who shared with them 
their festival of woe over her murdered bridegroom. 
Adonis, the young, the beautiful, the beloved of Ash- 
toreth, was dead; the bright sun of the springtide, like 
the verdure of nature which he had called into life, was 
slain and withered by the hot blasts of the summer, 

Tn later times, after the reyolt of Egypt from the 
Assyrian king and the rise of the 26th Dynasty, the oult 
of Adonis at Gebal entered upon a new phase. Egyptian 
beliefs and customs made their way into Phoenicia along 
with Egyptian political influence, and the story of Adonis 
was identified with that of the Egyptian Osiris, As the 
Sun-god Osiris had been slain and had risen again from 
the dead, so, too, had the Phonician Adonis descended 
into Hades and been resoued again from its grasp. How 
Tong, indeed, he had remained in the world below was 
a matter of doubt, There were some who said that he 
shared half the year with the goddess of death, and the 
other half only with the goddess of love; there were 
others who declared that his year was divided into three — 
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four months was he condemned to dwell in TMades, fout 
months he was free to live where he might choose, while 
the other four were passed in the companionship of Ash- 
toreth, and that it was to Ashtoreth that he devoted his 
months of freedom. But all agreed that the Sun-god of 
spring was not compelled to live for ever in the gloomy 
under-world; a time came when he and nature would 
alike revive. It was inevitable, therefore, that in the days 
of Egyptianising fashion, Adonis and Osiris should be 
looked upon as the same god, and that the festival of 
Adonis at Gebal should be assimilated to that of Osiris 
in Egypt. And so it came about that a new feature was 
added to the festival of Adonis; the days of mourning 
were succeeded by days of rejoicing ; the death of Adonis 
was followed by the announcement of his resurrection. 
A head of papyrus came from Egypt over the waves; 
while, on the other hand, an Alexandrian legend told 
how the mourning Isis had found again at Gebal the 
chost in which the dismombored limbs of Osiris wore Iaid. 
It is clear that the Babylonian poet who sang of the 

_ descent of Istar into Hades had no conception of a festival 
of joy that followed immediately upon a festival of mourn- 
ing, Nevertheless, the whole burden of his poem is the 
successful journey of the goddess into the under-world 
for the sake of the precious waters which should restore 
her beloved one to life, Even in Babylonia, therefore, 
there must have been a season when the name of Tammuz 
was commemorated, not with words of woe, but with joy 
and rejoicing. But it could have been only when the 
fierce heats of the summer were past; when the northern 
wind, which the Accadians called “the prospering one,” 
began again to blow; and when the Sun-god regained 
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onee more the’ vigour of his spring-tidé youth. That 
there had once been a festival of this kind is indicated 
hy the fuet that the lamentations for his death did not 
take place in all parts of Syria at the same time. We 
learn from Ammianus that when Julian arrived at Antioch 
in the late autumn, he found the festival of Adonis being 
celebrated ‘according to ancient usage,” after the in- 
gathering of the harvest and before the beginning of the 
new year, in Tisri or October. It must have been in 
the autumn, too, that the feast of Hadad-Rimmon was 
observed, to which Zechariah alludes; and Ezekiol saw 
the women weeping for Tammuz in “the sixth month.” 
Nay, Macrobius? even tells us that the Syrian worshippers 
of Adonis in his time explained the boar’s tusk which had 
slain the god as the cold and darkness of winter, his 
return to the upper world being his “victory over the 
first six zodiacal signs, along with the lengthening day- 
light.? 

We can draw but one conclusion from all this, The 
resurrection of Tammuz had once been commemorated a3 
well as his death, and the festivals had been identified, 
not only with that of the Egyptian Osiris, as at Gebal, 
but also with those of other Semitic forms of the Sun-god, 
of Hadad and of Rimmon. When Macrobius states that 
Adad meant ‘the only one” in Syrian, ho implics that 
Adad or Hadad—the Sun-god whose festival fell after 
the harvests of autumn—was identical with Tammuz, 
In Babylonia, Tammuz was the Sun-god of spring; his 
foe was the summer heat; his death was mourned in the 
month of June. If there was another feast in which 
grief gave place to joy at his restoration to life, it was 


~ * Setern, § 21, 
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separate from that which celebrated his death, and must 
haye taken place at a different time of the year. In its 
transplantation to the west, however, the cult of Tammuz- 
Adonis underwent a change. He was identified with 
other forms of the solar deity; his festivals were merged 
into theirs; and, except in places like Gebal, where a 
natural phenomenon prevented the alteration, the anni- 
versary of his death was shifted to the fall of the year. 
Ho ceased to be the Sun-god of spring, and became 
the Sun-god of summer. In the highlands of Syria the 
summer was not the dangerous foe it was in Babylonia; 
it was, on the contrary, a kindly friend, whose heats 
quickened and fostered the golden grain. Winter, and 
not summer, was the enemy who had slain the god, 

The story of Tammuz was not of Semitic invention, 
however much it may owe, in the form in which wo know 
it, to Semitic imagination. The month of Tammuz was 
called in the Accadian calendar ‘the month of the errand 
of Istar,” a clear proof that the legend of the Descent of 
the goddess into Hades was already known. Nor is the 
name of Tammuz itself of Semitic origin. Tho Semites 
did not agree about the precise form which it should 
assume, and it is probable that the form (‘Tammuz) which 
prevailed in the west was due to a “ popular etymology.” 
Atall events, the Assyro-Babylonian form is not Tammuz, 
but Duzu, itself contracted from Duwuzu, and a fair 
representative of the original Accadian Dumu-zi or 
Duwnu-zi, ‘the son of life” The word was interpreted 
by the Semites as meaning the “ offspring,” ‘the only 
son;”! but it may be merely a shortened form of tho 
name Dumu-zi-apzu, “the son of the spirit of the deep.” 


3 WALT ib 36, 54, 
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The ‘spirit of the deep” is of course Ea, as is expressly 
stated in a mythological tablet,) where Dumu-zi-apzu is 
given as the name of one of his six sons. How carly the 
designation must be, is shown by the fact that Ea appears 
in it as not yet a god, but as a spirit only. We aro 
carried back to the first dawn of Chaldman religious 
belief. The name was translated by the Semites “Timmuz 
(or Dimmuz) of the flood” (W.A.L. ii. 47, 29), and the 
solar character of the deity was indicated by writing his 
name with ideographs that signified “the maker of fire” 
(tim-izi).? But this very mode of writing the name, 
which probably grew up in the court of Sargon of Accad, 
proves that already the name had lost its last element. 
The “son of the spirit of the deep” had become “the 
son of life,” “the only son” of the god Ea, It is thus 
that a mythological tablet gives “the River-god,” who is 
but Ea under another title, a single son Duzi,® where 
the name has assumed its contracted Semitic form, and 
is written with ideographs that mean “ the heart of life,’’4 





3 W. ALT. ii. 56, 33—38, 

3 Tinvisi, or Dim-izi, is a good example of what Halévy has termed 
the rebna As in several other eases, notably that of the Fire-god 
Gibil, tho two clemonts of tho name are transposed in writing (Zoi-tim 
instead of Tim-izi), Tho tablet in which the name is expluined is a 
commentary on an old astrological text, giving explanations of the rare 
‘words and ideographs contained in the toxt, Tho text may havo 
cmanated from the court of Sargon at Accad. Jeé is given as the pro- 
nonciation of the Accadian word for “ fire” in 82, 8—16, 1, Rov, 15, 

2 W. ALT. if, 66, 81. 

‘4 The spelling may have originated at Accad. At all events, both 
A, the wife of tho Sun-god of Sippara, and Sala, “of the mountain of 
gold,” aro called tho wives of Duzu in W.A.T. ii. 57.12, 34. It is 
poeible that in W, A. L ii, 64. 8, 9, wo ought to read Dogo and Dazu ; 
ff s0, the two primordial principles, the male Duzu and the Gemsle 
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We have just seen that the pronunciation Timmnz 
was once known to the Babylonian scribes, Butitnever 
found its way into the language and literature of the 
country. Tho medial labial became a semi-yowel; and 
the attempt to give a Semitic colouring to the word 
by hardening the initial consonant, never succeeded in 
expelling the pronunciation which their Accadian neigh- 
bours had made familiar to the Semites of Babylonia. 
‘The case, however, was different in other portions of the 
Semitie world. Here there was no Accadian population 
to prevent the Semitised form from holding full sway, 
and it was accordingly as Tammuz (or Timmuz) that the 
name passed to the west. Itis probable that the inter- 
mediaries were those Aramean tribes who stretched across 
the desert from tho borders of Babylonia to the fields of 
Syria, and were known in after days under the compre- 
hensive title of Nabathwans. At any rate, the worship of 
Tammuz could not have been introduced into Palestine 
by the Assyrian conquests, as has been suggested; had 
it been so, the name of the god would have had a 
different form. Nor again, had such been the ease, could 
we have explained the early prevalence of the cult of 
Adonis in Pheenicia and Cyprus,’ and the traces that it 
left even upon Homeric Greece. The name and story of 
Tammuz must have come to Phoenicia in those remote 
times when it was whispered that “ Kronos” or Ea had 





‘Dazn, will be here identified with Anu (and Anat). What makes this 
the moro likely is that a fow lines further Alala ond Tillili are also 
identitied with Anu and Anat. 

1 The name of Tamaasos, the city in whose neighbourhood were the 
famous copper-inines of the island, perhaps preserved a recollection of 
tho name of Tammuz, It is called Tametai by Kear-haddon, 
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taken Yefid,! his “only begotten son,” and arraying 
him in royal robes had sacrificed him on an altar in a 
season of distress. 

» Greek mythology itself knew the name of Tammuz as 
well as that of Adonis, Theias or Thoas* was not only 
the Lemnian husband of Myrina and the king of the 
Taurie Khersonese who immolated strangers on the altars 
of Artemis, he was also king of Assyria and father of 
Adonis and his sister Myrrha or Smyrna, Inthe Kyprian 
myth the name of Theias is transformed into Kinyras; 
but, like Theias, he is the father of Adonis by his daughter 
Myrrha, Myrtha is the invention of a popular etymo- 
logy ;* the true form of the name was Smyrna or Myrina, 
a name famous in the legendary annals of Asia Minor. 
Myrina or Smyrna, it was said, was an Amazonian queen, 
and her name is connected with the four cities of the 
‘western coast—Smyrna, Kymé, Myrina and Ephesos— 
whose foundation was ascribed to Amazonian heroines. 
But the Amazons were really the warrior priestesses of 
the great Asiatic goddess, whom the Greeks called the 
Artemis of Ephesos, and who was in origin the Istar of 
Babylonia modified a little by Hittite influence. It was 
she who, in the Asianic cult of Attys or Hadad, took the 
place of Istar and Aphrodité; for just as Attys himself 
was Tammuz, so the goddess with whom he was asso- 
ciated was Istar, At Hierapolis, which succeeded to the 
teligions fame and beliefs of the ancient Hittite city of 





2 Assyrian edu, “only one." ® Philo Bybl. p. 44, 

3 Thoas is practically identical with the Ssabian Ta'uz, For Theins, 
the Assyrian king, seo Apollod. iii, 14, 4; Teelzos, ad Lykoph. 91. 

“The Aramaic marthd, “mistress,” ot the Asayrian martu, “daughter,” 
may have assisted the etymology; compare the Biblical namé Mixiaxa. 
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Carchemish, the name under which the goddess went 
seems to haye been Semiramis,’ and it is possible that 
Semiramis and Smyrna are but varying forms of the same 
word. However this may be, in the Kyprian Kinyras 
who takes the place of Theias we have a play upon the 
Phoenician Ainnér, or “cither,” which is said to have been 
used in the worship of Adonis. But its real origin seems 
to be indicated by the name of Gingras which Adonis 
himself bore.? Here it is difficult not to recognize the 
old Accadian equivalent of Istar, Gingira or Gingiri, 
« the creatress,""8 
‘The fact that Tammuz was the son of Ea points unmis- 

takably to the source both of his name and of his worship. 
He must haye been the primitive Sun-god of Eridu, 
standing in the same relation to Ea, the god of Eridu, 
that Adar stood to Mul-lil, the god of Nipur. It is even 
possible that the boar whose tusk proved fatal to Adonis 
may originally have been Adar himself. Adar, as we 
haye seen, was called the “lord of the swine” in the 
Accadian period, and the Semitic abhorrence of the ani- 
mal may have used it to symbolise the ancient rivalry 
between the Sun-god of Nipur and the Sun-god of Bridu.t 
Those who would see in the Cain and Abel of Scripture 
the representatives of elemental deities, and who follow 
Dr. Oppert in explaining the name of Abel by the Baby- 
lonian ablu, “the son,” slightly transformed by a popular 
etymology, may be inclined to make them the Adar and 
Tammuz of Chaldian faith, 

1 Lucian, De Dea Syria, 33, 39, 

? Athen. iv. 174, xiv. 618. 

* WAL ii, 48, 29; E170. Ren 7 (an-girip 

4 See above, p. 153. 
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As mother of Tammuz, Day-kina, the wifo of Ea, had 
a special name. She is called Tsirdu, or ‘Sirdu—a word 
in which I believe we may see the Assyrian surdu, “a 
falcon.” Now it will be remembered that ‘Sirrida, also 
written ‘Sirdam, and pronounced ‘Sirgam, ‘Sirrigal or 
‘Sirrigi, Surgi and Nirda,* in the different dialects of 
pre-Semitic Chaldwa, was a title of A, the wife of the 
Sun-god of Sippara or Accad. As we are told that o 
temple of Tammuz existed at Accad, where it was known 
by the double name of “the tower of mighty bulk” and 
“the shrine of observation,”* it would seem that the 
worship of Tammuz had been transported from Eridu 
to the capital of Sargon at the time when the culture of 
southern Babylonia made its way to the north, and the 
empire of Sargon was fusing the civilisation and religion 
of the country into a single whole. It was then that 
the Sun-god of Eridu and the Sun-god of Acead would 
naturally be identified together, and that the wife of 
Samas of Accad should become the goddess whom mytho- 
logy represented as at once the wife and the mother of 
‘Tammuz. 

But the primitive home of Tammuz had been in that 





1 W.A.L ii. 59,9. As she seems to be identified with Ister in the 
same passage, wo may conclude that the compiler of the mythological 
list regarded her as equally the mothor and the wife of Tammuz. 

* W.ALL ii. 57. 11, 24, 23, 21, 22, 26, In line 26 the name of A 
is also written phonetically by moans of the ideograph for father (é). 
In lines 30, 31, th-vT-KAN and é1R-OT-aM must cach be read ‘Sirdam 
(or ‘Sirudam). See above, p. 178. 

9 W. ALT. i, 50, 10,11, It would appear from this that the pardin, 
or “shrine,” was, like that of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, in tho highest 
chamber of the siggurat, or “tower,” from whence observations of the 
sky could be made, 
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“garden” of Edin, or Eden, which Babylonian tradition 
placed in the immediate vicinity of Eridu.! The frag- 
ment of an old bilingual hymn has been preserved, 
which begins in the following way : 
1, “(In) Brida a stalk* grew overehadowing; in a holy place 
did it become green ; 
2. its root ({eur]svan) was of white crystal which stretched towards 
the deep 5 ; 
3. (before) Ex was its course in Fridn, teoming with fertility 3 
4. its seat was the (contral) place? of the earth ; 
5. its foliage (t) was the couch of Zikum (the primaval) mother, 
6, Into the heart of its holy house which epread ita shade like a 
forest bath no man entered, 
7. (There is the home) of the mighty mother who passes across 
the sky. 
8. (In) the midst of it was Tammuz. 
10. (Thoro is the shrine?) of the two (gods).” 


The description reminds us of the famous Ygg-drasil 





7 Hence his mother (and wife) is called “the lady of Edin” (W.A.T. 
i, 59, 10, 21, 

# See K 165, 22 (v-qt geedin), tho stalk of n grape.” Qu(=tayama) 
tur is the Assyrian epitétw, “a small stalk" (W. A. T. ii, 41, 5, 56), 
‘V-a1 is also explained as ritu oitehu, “a growing slip” (W.A.T. ii. 41, 8). 
‘We ore reminded of the old story of Jack and the Boan-stalk as well 
‘ns of the Polynesian tree which enables the climber to ascend into the 
heavenly land. Tho mother of Turmuz was called “the (mixtross) of 
the vine” (W.A.T. ii. 59, 11), Hommel (Die Semitinchen Volker, 
p. 408) vory ingonioualy reads tho “ar-troo” as gixkin, in Acadian 
mus-kin, from which he derives the Assyrian musulicanu ox muséiianmi, 
“a palm.” Bat tho Semitic rendering is not wkkanw, a2 ho reads, but 
Kiskana, from the Acadian giskin, The palm was the sacred tree of 
Babylonia, and Adar was ‘lord of the date." 

8 The original seems to bo litorally, “while (before Ea) it went 
(=grew), Eridu was richly fertile.” 

4 This appears fo be the meaning of the liny, the site of the treo 
being regarded as, like Delphi among tho Grecks, the gupaAds of thor 
earth, The Sumerian oquivalent of * earth” is st-man, which muat ba 
read mad (W, A. L ¥, 38, 59) with tho determinativo prefix, 
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of Norse mythology, the world-tree whose roots descend 
into the world of death, while its branches rise into 
Asgard, the heaven of the gods. The Babylonian poot 
evidently imagined his tree also to be a world-tree, whose” 
roots stretched downwards into the abysmal deep, where 
Ea presided, nourishing the earth with the springs and 
streams that forced their way upwards from it to the 
surface of the ground. Its seat was the carth itself, 
which stood midway between the deep below and Zikum, 
the primordial heavens, above, who rested as it were 
‘upon the overshadowing branches of the mighty “‘ stem.” 
Within it, it would seem, was the holy house of Day- 
kina, “the great mother,” and of Tammuz her son, a 
temple too sacred and far hidden in the recesses of the 
earth for mortal man to enter. It is perhaps a remi- 
niscence of this mystic temple that we find in the curious 
work on ‘‘Nabathwan Agriculture,” composed in the 
fourth or fifth century by a Mandaite of Chaldwa, where 
we are told of the temple of the sun in Babylon, in 
which the images of the gods from all the countries of 
the world gathered themselves together to weop for 
Tammuz! What the tree or “stalk” was which sprang 





1 Tho Wahshtyah, the translator of the Wahathwan Agricriture of 
Kuthiimi into Arabic, adds that he had “lit upon another Nabathwan 
hook, in which the legend of Tammuz was narrated in fall; how he 
summoned a king to worship the soven (planets) and tho twelve (signs, 
of the Zodiac), and how the king put him to death, and how he still 
lived after being killed, so that he had to put him to death several 
timoa in a cruel manner, Tammuz coming to life again after cash time, 
until at last he died ; and behold, it was identical with the legend of 
St. George that is current among the Christiana” Abi Sayid Wahb 
ibn Thrahim, in his calendar of the Ssabian fnativals, says under the 
month Tommoz: “On the 15th of this month is tho festival of the 
wooping women, which is identical with Ta’us, a festival held ta bono 
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up like the bean-stalk of our old nursery tale, is indicated 
in the magical text to which the fragment about it has 
been aj 1 In this, Ea describes to Merodach the’ 
means whereby he is to cure a man who is possessed of 
the seven evil spirits, He is first to go to “the cedar- 
treo, tho tree that shatters the power of the incubus, 
upon whose core the name of Ea is recorded,” and then, 
with the help of ‘a good masal” or phylactery which 
is placed on the sick man’s head as he lies in bed at 
night, to invoke the aid of the Fire-god to expel the 
demons. It is the cedar, therefore, which played the 
same part in Bubylonian magic as the rowan ash of 
northern Europe, and which was believed to be under 
the special protection of Fa; and the parallel, therefore, 
between the ash Ygg-drasil of Norse mythology and the 
world-tree of the poet of Eridu becomes even closer than 
before. 

Long after the days when the hymns and magical 
texts of Eridu were composed, the mystic virtues of the 
cedar were still remembered, A tablet which describes 


of the god Ta'uz. The women weep over him, (telling) how his lord 
slow him, and ground his bones in a mill, and scattered thom to the 
winds ; and they eat nothing that has been ground in a mill, but only 
soaked wheat, vetches, dates, raisins and the like” (Chwolson's Die 
Seabirr, ii. p. 27). 

3 W.A.T. iv, 18. Rev, 10—13, Tt is pretty clear from the sculp- 
tures that the sacred tree of the Babylonians was the cedar, which wan 
aubscquontly displaced by the palm; so that Hommel's view, which 
soes a palin in “the stalk” of Eridu, may still be maintained, On the 
other hand, in W.A. L ii. 59. Fev. 10, “the divine Lady of Edon” ia 
called “the goddess of the tres of lifs" in the Accadian of north Baby= 
lonia, “the goddess of the vino” in tho Sumerian of south Babylonia, 
It is clear from this that tho sacred tree was also conceived of as the 
ving According to the Old Testament, it will bo remembered, there 
wero two sacrod trocs in the garden of Eden, 
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of an augur, and states how he must be 

unblemished in hand and foot,” speaks 
ision which is revealed to him before he is 
instructed in the presence of Samas and 
the use of the book and stylus” by “the 
instructed one, who keeps the oracle of the 
he is made to descend into an artificial 
if the lower world, and there beholds ‘the 
the waters, the treasures of Anu, Bel and 
of the gods, the delivering of the oracle 


the fragrance of the wood when lighted 
purposes that gave the tree its sacred 


wr was something more than a world-tree. 
as we have seen, in incantations and 
were intended to restore strength and 
frame, It was thus cssentially “a tree 

prototype and original of those conyen- 
life with which the walls of tho Assyrian 
. Those who have visited the 
the British Museum will remember 
it generally assumes, as well as 

ubs which kneel or stand before 
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confounded with the original tree of life. The palm was 
from the earliest period characteristic of Babylonia; and 
while its fruit seemed to be the stay and support of life, 
the wine made from it made “glad the heart of man,” 
Date-wine was largely used, not only in Babylonian 
medicine, but in the religious and magical ceremonies of 
Babylonia as well. It is not at all improbable, therefore, 
that the later Babylonian tree of life, with its strange 
conventional form, was an amalgamation of two actual 
trees, the cedar and the palm. It is even possible that 
while one of them, the cedar, was primarily the sacred 
tree of Eridu, the other was originally the sacred tree ot 
some other locality of Chaldeea. 

‘What gives some colour to this last suggestion is, that 
in later Babylonian belief the tree of life and the tree of 
knowledge were one and the same. The text which 
describes the initiation of a soothsayer associates the 
cedar with “ the treasures of Anu, Bel and Ea, the tablets 
of the gods, the delivering of the oracle of heayen and 
earth.” Tt was upon the heart or core of the cedar, too, 
that the name of Ea, the god of wisdom, was inscribed, 
And it was wisdom rather than life, the knowledge of 
the scorets of heaven and the magical arts that benefit or 
injure, which the priesthood of Babylonia and the gods 
they worshipped kept jealously guarded. Only the ini- 
tiated were allowed to taste of its fruit. In this respect, 
consequently, there was a marked difference between the 
belief of the Babylonians and the account which we find 
in tho earlier chapters of Genesis, 

‘We can trace the first steps by which the name and 
worship of Tammuz made their way from Eridu north- 
wards, In the same part of Babylonia, a few miles only 
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to the north, lie the mounds of Tel-loh, which have 
yielded to French enterprize the earliest monuments of 
Chaldean art we as yet possess, We learn from them 
that the god of Tel-Ioh was Nin-giréu. It was in honour 
of Nin-giréu that the kings who reigned at ‘Sirgulla 
built and adorned their chief temples; and in the inscrip- 
tion of Sukal-duggina(?) he is brought into association 
with the god of Nipur and entitled “the valiant warrior 
of Mul-lil.” Nin-girsu was, in fact, “ the lord of Girgn,” 
the native name, probably, of Tel-loh, When the cult 
of Mul-lil found its way to Giru, the god of Girgu 
necessarily entered into relation with him; and as “the 
lord of Girsu” seems to have been # Sun-god, he took the 
place of Adar and became “the yaliant warrior of Mul- 
Ti” Tt was on this account that the mythologists sub- 
sequently identified Adar and Nin-giréu.t In Accad, 
however, an carlier identification had been discovered, in 
whose justification, it is probable, more might,have been 
said. After the establishment of the worship of Tammuz 
in Sippara, and the introduction of the divinities of 
southern Babylonia into the north, Tammuz came to be 
addressed there as Mul-MerSi or En-Merdi, the Accadian 
or North-Chaldwan form of Nin-giréu. In forgetfulness 
of the real origin of the name, the Semitic scribes of 
Sargon and his successors seem to have interpreted the 
title as if it meant “lord of the horned crown," the head- 
dress worn by the Babylonian kings. A broken text, 
which was probably the compilation of a bilingual Semite, 
breaks out into these words:? “O Merodach, go, my 


LW. ALL. ii. 57, 74. 
= W.A.L iv 27, 6, completed from $ 1208, which reads akala in- 
stead of ahalé in line 17 (W.A.T. 67). Mira is foowA tm am woven 
n2 
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son, take the hand of the white offspring of Mul-Mersi 
(Tammuz); lull the plague of the sick man to rest; 
change his heart; assist the man;! grant the spell of 
Ea; the offspring of his heart whom thou hast taken 
away and the strong food of the man restore (to him).” 
“The white offspring of Mul-Mersi’ is perhaps an 
equivalent of a common phrase in these old texts: “the 
man the son of his god.” It represents that close 
relationship which was supposed to exist between the 
Babylonian and the god he worshipped, and which the 
Egyptian symbolised by the assumption of an identity 
between himself and the divine being. But whereas the 
pantheistic Egyptian believed in his absorption into the 
divinity, the pious Babylonian, who regarded his gods as 
ereators and generators, called himself their son. 

The worship of the Sun-god of Eridu had embodied 
other elements before it reached northern Babylonia, 
besides those which resulted in the identification of 
Tammuz and Nin-Girsu. It was probably as Nin-Giréu 
that he became the patron and lord of the green marsh- 
plants which flourished in the neighbonrhood of Tel-loh; 
it was as Nin-girsu that he was adored as the son of Ea 
the river-god, rather than of Ea the god of the deep; 
and it was from the story of his untimely death that he 
came to be the Nergal of southern Chaldea, the Sun-god 
of winter and night who rules, like Rhadamanthos, in the 





bored bilingual fragment belonging to the series K (br, 6) : bit sa minfi. 
For Mul-mergi, see W.A.L ii. 59, 8. Girdu seems to moan the “ bank” 
ofa river. At all ovents, in $1365, Obv. 3, 4, tho Accadian meinéi 
gu id yo-KIrNUN-KL-Lit-ma is rondered by the Somitic ina gird aa 
Puratti, “on tho bank of tho Euphrates,” 
+ Tho Somitic is literally, “put the man into tho hand ;” the Acca- 
dian, “take the hand of the man.” 
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lower world. But he was more than this. The Chal- 
deans were a people of agriculturists and herdsmen; 
their monarchs were addressed as “shepherds ;” and just 
as Abel in the Old Testament is “a keeper of sheep,” 
so, too, Tammuz in Babylonia was accounted a shepherd. 
‘This is how an old Accadian hymn speaks of him (W.A.I. 
iv. 27, No. 1): 
*O Tammuz, shepherd and lord, bridegroom of Intar the lady of 
heaven, 

lord of Hades, lord of the shepherd’ cot,? 

the green com? which in the meadow® has not drunk the wator, 

ite progemy in the desert is not green of leaf; 

the acacin (}) tree which in the canal is planted not,* 

the acacia (1) tree whose foundation is taken away ; 

‘the grain? which in the meadow has not drunk the water." 

The poem is written in the artificial dialect which 
sprang up in the court of Sargon, and it probably ema- 
nated from the city of Accad.? It may have been one 
of the dirges chanted in commemoration of the death of 
Tammuz, the shepherd who was cut off like the unwa- 
tered corn, or the tree from beneath whose roots the 
soft soil of the canal slips away. 

‘The story of Tammuz of Eridu did not stand alone, 
There were other cities of Babylonia which knew of a 
hapless Sun-god cut off in the prime of his life, or perish- 








2 2, Le. “tel” or mound.’ 

* Comp. Jensen, Z. f. K. ii. 16. 

* For eriay “to be planted,” soo W. A. v. 24 12, 

5 W. ALL ii, $3, 73, compared with y. 21, 7, 8 

© ‘Tho Aocadian in Semitised and tho Semitic is Avcadiced, ‘Thun in 
the Aceaitian wa have simba for siba, “shepherd,” the Semitic ful, and 
gu from the Somitic qu ; in the Bemitio, mudaré, a derivative from the 
Accntian éar, ** grass,” radi, borrowed from tho Accadian nat (more 
correctly radA, W. A. L ii, 38, 18), and gu instead of qu. 


* Arain, Vina, 
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ing through love of a heartless goddess, But in these 
legends, it would appear, the goddess herself was the 
cause of the hero’s death; so far from venturing into 
the glooms of Hades for the sake of her youthful bride- 
groom, it was she who had herself lured her lover to 
his destruction. This was the light in whieh Tstar was 
ropresented at Erech, and this was the interpretation 
put there upon the name of the Accadian month of the 
Errand of Istar, The fate of the suitors of Istar is 
glanced at in the sixth book of the Epic of Gisdhubar, 


1, “For the fayour of Gisdhubar the princess Intar lifted the eyes 5 
2, *(Look up), Giadhubar, and be thou my bridegroom ! 
3. Tam thy vino, thou art its bond ; 
4; be thou my husband and I will be thy wife, 
5, I will give theo a chariot of orystal and gold, 
6. whose pole is of gold and its horns are of glass,? 
7. that thou mayst yoke (thereto) each day the mighty coursers 
8, Enter our houze in tho gloom of tho cedar, 
9. When thou enterest our house 
10. lot (tho river) Euphrates kiss thy feet. 
11; Lot kings, lord (and) princes (bow) benoath thee ! 
12, The tribute of the mountain and the plain lat them bring thea 
as an offering. 
13. (In the folds’) lot thy flocks bring forth twins 5 
14. (in the stables) let the mule seek (its) burden ; 
16, lst thy (hore) in the chariot be strong in galloping ; 
16, lot {thine ox) in the yoko have no rival” 
17. (Gisdhubar) opened his mouth and speaks, 
18, (he says thus) to the princess Tatar: 
19, *(L will leave) to thysolf thy possession, 
20, (in thy roalm are) corpees and corruption (1), 
M1... . «disease and famine, 
[The noxt seven lines aro too mutilated to be translated.) 
29, Tho wind and the blast hold open the back-door (af thy palace). 
80. The palace is the destroyer of heroes, 


1 'Mabi, “Haupt roads indi, *froit" 
2 Elmev; e00 W, A. 1, iv, 18, 42, and ii, 80, 42, 
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31. A deceitful (7) mouth aro ita hiddon recesses 

32, A destenetive(t) portent are its columns, 

53, A girdle of dark cloth are its columns 

34. OF white stone is the construction (musab) of tho stono fortrees. 

85. As for mo, 'tis the mouth of the land of the enemy. 

86, A devouring flame (1) is ita lord, 

87. Nevor may I be (thy) bridegroom for ever! 

38, Never may a god make thee joyous, 

39. Go, aud let me tell (the story) of thy enslavements 

40, of those into whose hands thou puttest no ransom, 

41. To Tammuz the bridegroom (of thy youth) thou didst look ; 

42. year after year with weeping didst thou eling to him. 

43, Alala, the cagle, also didst thou love ; 

44. thou didet strike him and break his wings; 

45, he remained in the forest ; he begged for his wings. 

46, Thou didst love, too, a lion perfect in miyht ; 

47. coven by ccven didst thou tear out his tecth, seven by sven. 

48, And thou didst love « horse glorious in battle ; 

49. he submitted himself; with spur and whip didst thou cling to 
him; 

50, sovan leagues didet thou cling to him galloping ; 

1, in his trouble and thirst didst thou cling to him; 

52. to his mother the goddess ‘Silili with tears didet thou approach, 

53 Thou didat love aleo the shepherd Tabulu, 

54. who continaally poured ont for thee the smoke (of sacrifice), 

55. Every day was he slaughtering for thee the victima ; 

‘56, thou didst bring him forth and into a byona didst change him ; 

57. his own sheep-ote drove him away 

58. and his own dogs tore his wounds. 

59. Morvovor, thou didst love Tmullanu? tho gardener of thy fathor, 

G0. who was ever rising for thee costly trees. 

G1, Every day had ho made bright thy dish, 

62, Thou didst take from him (hie) eyo and didst mock him: 

63. ‘O my Teullann, come, let us eat thine abundant store, 

64, and bring out thy hand and dismiss all fear of us” 

65, Inullanu eaya to thoo: 

66. “As for me, what dost thou ask of me? 

67, O my mother, thou cookest not (and) I eat not; 





1 In W. A. 1 fii, 68, 23, Teullann is called by hie Accadian nae of 
Sidigéig or Sisimtim, “he who makes grosn the living things” 
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68. the food I have eaten are garlands and girdles ; 

69. tho prison of the hurricane is (thy) hidden reves.” 

70. Thou didst liston and (didst impose) panishment ; 

71. thou didst strike him ; to bondage thou didst (assign him); 
72, and thou madest him sit in the midst of (a tomb’), 

73. C-will not ascend the haight ; I will not descend to the (depth) ; 
74, and yet thou lovest me that thou (mayest make) me aw they are.” 
75. When Istar (heard) this, 

76. Istar was enraged and (mounted up) to heaven. 

77. Moreover Istar went before Anu (hor father), 

78. before Anu she wont and cho (says): 

79. ‘O my father, Gisdhubar has kept watch on me; 

80. Gisdhubar has counted my garlands, 

81. my garlands and my girdles.” 


Like Potiphar’s wife, Istar thus accuses Gisdhubar of 
doing the exact contrary of what he really had done, 
The portion of the tablet which contained the conver- 
sation between her and Anu is broken, but enough 
remains to show that she eventually persuaded him to 
punish the hero. Anu accordingly created a divine bull 
of monstrous size ; but without much result, as Gisdhubar 
and his friend Ea-bani succeeded in destroying the animal 
and dragging its body in triumph throngh the streets 
of Erech. With Gisdhubar and the divine bull of Anu, 
however, we are not at present interested. What con- 
cerns us just now is the list given by Gisdhubar of 
the unhappy victims of Istar’s coquetry. Of the first, 
Tammuz, there is but little said. Even Sin-liqi-unnini, 
the author of the Epie of Gisdhubar, could find but little 
in the story of Tammuz which could throw discredit on 
the goddess, The next mentioned is Alila, “the eagle.” 
Now the eagle is stated to be “the symbol (tsalam) of 
the noon-tide sun ;” and that Alila, whose name is of 
Accadian origin signifying ‘the great Spirit,” has solar 
connections, is indicated not only by the fact that his 
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consort Tillili is the sister of Tammuz in the legend of the 
Descent of Istar, but also from the compound title Aldla 
ulam, “ Aléla of the image." In one of the local cos- 
mogonies of Chaldea, however, he and his consort took 
the place of Assoros and Kissaré, the primordial heavens 
and earth. Like them, he was resolved into Anu by the 
monotheistic school ;* and a text associates both him and 
Tillili with the cosmogonic deities Lukhma and Lakhama, 
“the gods who are immanent in the heayen and in the 
earth.”8 Who the lion and the horse were we do not 
yet know; we hear of ‘a god of lions” (W-.A.L. iii. 66, 
34), and one of the Assyrian names of the month Sebat was 
“the month of ‘Silili” (K 104, Rev.). In the shepherd 
Tubulu, however, we have the double of the shepherd 
Tammuz himself, The name reminds us of Abel and 
Tubal-Kain, more especially when we remember that it 
is but a ¢éphe? formation—so common in Assyrian—from 
the simpler adadu, His fate reoalls that of the hunter 
Aktwén, torn by his own dogs through the anger of 





2 W. A.T. ii, 64, 12. 

9 W. ALT. ii. 54, 11, In W. A, 1 iii, 66, 15, we have (ax) Saraon 
(ay) alam ; comp. Il, 18, 20, 26. 

* D.T. 122, 17—20. Laban()-same, “the brick foundation of 
heaven” is also mentioned in the same text, Nabonidos, when de- 
seribing the rebuilding of the temple of the Moon-god at Harran, says 
that he sot about it “by the commission (nat “ work,” ax Latrille) of 
the god Laban (#), tho lord of foundations and brick-work” (lidnéti, 
W. ALL y. 64. i. 55), and that on eithor side of the eastern gate of 
the building he placed “two Lukhmu gods who swoop away my foes” 
Laban is mentioned (W. A. I. iii. 66, 6) among the gods whose images 
stood in tho temple of Anu at Assur, and it is probable that he was of 
foreign importation, According to Genesis, Harran was the home of 
Laban, The name would mean “the white one,” “The god of the 
Foundation” (@r) i mentioned in 79. 7-8. 68, This was the horizon 
‘of heaven as opposed to the zenith or Nebo. 
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Artemis, the Asianic representative of the Babylonian 
Istar. Isullanu, the gardener of Anu, is probably the 
mythic prototype of the historical Sargon of Accad, whom 
later legend turned into a gardener beloved by the 
goddess Istar. As it was upon the famous king of Accad 
that the old myth was fastened, it is possible that Isullanu 
had been the representative of Tammuz at Accad before 
the cult of the god of Eridu had been introduced there 
from the south. 

But who, all this while, was the goddess, whom one 
legend made the faithful wife enduring even death for 
her husband’s sake, while another regarded her as the 
most faithless and cruel of coquettes? I have already 
spoken of her as the goddess of love, and such, indeed, 
she was to the Babylonian or Assyrian of later days. In 
the story of her descent into Hades, her residence in the 
lower world is marked by all cessation of intercourse 
between male and female in the animal creation, as well 
as among the gods of heaven. It was this feature of the 
story which caused it to find its way into the literature 
of another people, and to survive the days when the clay 
tablets of Assyria and Babylon could still be read. We 
find it serving to pomt a moral in the pages of the 
Talmud. We are there told how a pious rabbi once 
prayed that the demon of lust should be bound, and how 
his petition was granted. But society quickly fell into 
a state of anarchy. No children were born; no eggs 
even could be procured for food; and the rabbi was at 
length fain to confess that his prayor had been a mistaken 
one, and to ask that the demon should again be free, 

But though a moral signification thus came to be read 
into the old Babylonian myth, it was a signification that 
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wis originally entirely foreign to it. Prof. Tiele has 
clearly shown that the legend of Istar’s descent into 
Tades is but a thinly-veiled description of the earth- 
goddess secking below for the hidden waters of life, 
which shall cause the Sun-god and all nature with him 
to rise again from their sleep of death.) The spirits of 
earth, the gnomes that guard its treasures below, watch 
over the waters, and not until they are led forth and 
placed on their golden throne ean their precious treasure 
be secured. It is the earth who loses her adornments, 
one by one, as sho passes slowly downward into the 
palace-prison of the infernal goddess, and it is the earth 
who is once more gladdened at spring-time with the 
returning love of the youthful Sun-god. 

Istar, then, must primitively have been the goddess 
of the earth, and the bride of Tammuz at Eridu must 
aecordingly haye been his mother Day-kina, This alone 
will explain the persistent element in the myth as it 
made its way to the Greeks, according to which the 
mother of Tammuz was also his sister. Istar, Tillili, 
Day-kina, were all but different names and forms of the 
same divinity. We have just seen that Tillili, at all 
events, was the primordial earth. 

What Istar was primitively, however, will not explain 
what she became in those later ages of Babylonian history 
to which our monuments belong. Her origin faded more 
and more into the background; new elements entered 
into her character; and she absorbed the attributes and 
functions of numberless local divinities. Tho Istar of 
Assur-bani-pal or Nabonidos was the inheritress of cults 


» Actos du sizitme Congres internationale dea Orientatistes, ii. 1, 
pp. 495 ag. . 
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and beliefs which had grown up in different localities 
and had gathored round the persons of other deities, 

The Istar of the historical period is essentially Semitio, 
But let me not be misunderstood. What is Semitio in 
her nature is an after-growth, which cannot be explained 
unless we assume that it has grown out of non-Semitic 
elements. The Semitic superstructure presupposes a 
non-Somitie basis, It is only thus that we can explain 
both the name of Istar and the striking difference that 
exists in regard to her character between the Semites of 
Babylonia and those of the west, It is only where the 
Semite had come into contact with the Accadian that we 
find the name and worship of Istar at all. We look in 
vain for it among the Arabs of central Arabia, among 
the descendants of those who parted from their Semitic 
brethren of the north before they were affected by the 
culture of primeval Babylonia. We find the name of 
Aththor, it is true, on the southern coast of Arabia; but 
wo find there also the name of the Babylonian Moon-god 
Sin, and other traces of the influence which Babylonian 
trade could not fail to exert in comparatively late days. 
Thland, Istar remained unknown. 

All attempts to discover a Semitic etymology for the 
name have been unayailing. And thore is a good reason 
why they should be so. The name itself bears evidence 
to its non-Semitic origin, We find it in its earliest form 
in Babylonia; and here, though it denotes the name of a 
female goddess, it is unprovided with that grammatical 
sign of the feminine—the dental suffix—which marks 
the names of other genuinely Semitic goddesses. Belit, 
Zarponit, Anat, Tasmit, all show by their termination 
their source and meaning; and Istar, without that termi- 
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nation, in spite of its meaning, shows equally plainly 
what its source must be. As the name travelled further 
to the west, away from its old associations with Chaldwa, 
the grammatical instincts of the Semites could no longer 
be held in check, and Istar was transformed into the 
Ashtoreth of the Old Testament and the Phoenician 
monuments, the Astarté of the Greeks. Even in Baby- 
Ionia and Assyria, whon Istar became the representative 
of all other female divinities, and the name passed into 
a common term signifying “a goddess,” the Semitic 
feminine suffix was attached to it. But the suffix was 
attached to it only when it was thus used, no longer as 
@ proper name, but as one of the words of the Semitio 
dictionary ; whenever it still retained its ancient sense 
and denoted a specific deity, it retained also its ancient 
genderless appearance. As a foreign name, it continued. 
to the last a stranger in the province of Semitic grammar, 

We can thus understand why it was that the Semites 
somotimes changed the old Chaldwan goddess into a 
male divinity. On the Moabite Stone, Mesha declares 
that he dedicated Nebo of Israel to Istar-Kemosh, “to 
Istar who is the god Kemosh;” and an astronomical 
tablet? informs us that Dilbat, the planet Venus, which, 
a8 we shall sce, was the primitive Istar, is “a female at 
snnset and a male at sunrise,” the word employed for 
male being a curiously artificial ooinage, such as “ maloss”” 
would be in English. In fact, the tablet goes on to add 
that Venus was not only a male by reason of her identifica- 
tion with the morning star, she was also the rising Sun-god. 
himself, and thus ‘a male and the offspring (of a male);” 





1 W. AT. ili, 63, 30—39, 
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while at sunset she was the god Adar, and thus “an 
androgyne and the offspring (of an androgyne).” After 
this, we are told that “ Venus at sunrise is Istar of Accad 
by name,” while at sunset she is ‘Istar of Erech by 
name ;” at sunrise she is “Istar of the stars,” at sunset 
bilat iti, “the mistress of the gods.” The doubt as to 
whether Istar were male or female was the same as that 
which was felt by the Semites in regard to other Acca- 
dian deities.) Where there was no grammatical indiea- 
tion, where the same word might mean “master” or 
“mistress” according to the context, the zealous but 
half-educated Semitic neophyte might well be forgiven 
the mistakes he sometimes made in his adoption and 
adaptation of the older divinities. It was thus that the 
ambiguity of the Aceadian nin, which signified at once 
“Jord” and “lady,” led him at times to transform the 
god Adar into a goddess; and I have already pointed 
out in an carlicr Lecture how in like manner the god 
A became the wife of the Sun. But that a similar doubt 
should hang over the sex of Istar proyes more plainly 
than anything else the non-Semitie origin of her name 
and character. 

When, however, we come to look closely into this 
character, we shall find here also clear traces of a non- 


1 In W. AL ii, 35, 18, wo oro told that the god Tickhu waa “Ietnr 
of Erech ;* and yet in 4i, 57, 35, Tiskhu appents xt the equivalent of 
Adar os god of libations.” But it must be remembered that the 
Semites were doubtful about the sex of Adar, On the other hand, 
Iskbara, another name of Tatar (ii. 49, 14; K 4195, 7), in eaid to be a 
malo deity whose wife was Almanu or (Al)moniti (Strassmaior, 3901). 

* ‘That tho Phomiciona also know of a malo Istar is perhaps indi- 
ented hy tha Greek myth which made Eurdpa the wife of Asterios, 
tho king of Phoenician Krété. 
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Semitic descent. In the first place, Istar is distinguished 
from the other goddesses of the Semitic world by her 
independent nature. She is not the mere reflexion of 
the male divinity, like Anat or Beltis or Zarpanit; in so fur 
as she is Istar, she is placed on an equal footing with the 
male deities of the pantheon. In this respect she stands 
in marked contrast to the goddesses of the pure Semitic 
faith, and to the purely Semitic conception of the divine 
government of the world, She. holds equal rank with 
the Sun-god Baal; Babylonian mythology, in fact, makes 
her his sister, and treats her as if she were a god, We 
may even say that she takes rank before him, at all 
events in early times, in conformity with the old Accadian 
custom of setting the woman before the man, but in fla- 
grant violation of the contrary practice of the Semitic race. 
So far, indeed, from being the double and shadow of the 
god, Istar is rather the divinity who gives life and sub- 
stance to her divine lovers. Tammuz himself is but 
‘the bridegroom” of Istar ; it was only for the sake of 
Tstar that his name was held in honour. Istar, in short, 
is an anomaly in the Semitic pantheon; she is there as a 
goddess who masquerades in the gurb of a god. 

Away from Accadian influences, in the Phoonician 
lands of the west, the character, like the name, of the 
goddess was more closcly accommodated to Semitic ideas, 
Istar had become Ashtoreth, and Ashtoreth had put on 
tho colourless character of the Semitic goddoss. Hence 
it was that, just as Baal became the common designation 
of the male deity, Ashtoreth was the common designa- 
tion of the female. By the side of the Baalim stood the 
Ashtaroth—those goddesses whose sole right to exist was 
the necessity of providing the male divinity with a wsa- 
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sort. Ashérah, the southern Cunuanitish goddess of fer- 
tility, alono retained some of the independence of the 
Babylonian Istar, 

In the second place, there is a very important differ- 
ence between the Istar of Babylonia and the Ashtoreth 
of Phoonicia, Ashtoreth was the goddess of the moon; 
Istar was not. It was in the west alone that Astarté was 

“ Queen of heaven with crescent horna ; 
‘To whose bright image nightly by the moon” 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and aonga” 
It was in the west alone that the shrine was erected to 
Ashtoreth Karnaim,! “ Ashtoreth of the double horn ;” 
and Greek legend described the wandering Astarté, under 
the name of Eurdpa, crossing the celestial sea on the bull 
that, Anu had created for her so long before to punish 
the disdainful Gisdhubar. In Babylonia and Assyria, 
however, Istar and the moon were separate one from 
another. The moon was conceived of as a god, not as a 
goddess, in conformity with pre-Semitio ideas; and the 
Moon-god Sin was never confounded with the goddess 
Istar. It must have been the same wherever the worship 
of Sin extended, whether in Harran in the north or in 
Yemen and tho Sinaitie desert in the south. But the 
worship never made its way to Canaan. Sin failed to 
establish himself there, and the moon accordingly re- 
mained the pale mirror and double of the mightier Baal. 
The Semites of Phoenicia were too distant from the cul- 
tured kingdoms of the Euphrates to allow their religious 
instincts to be overridden and transformed. The name 
and cult of Istar were indeed introduced among them, 


2 Gon, xiv, 5, whore the word is wrongly punctuated “ Ashtoroth’" 





a 
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but a now interpretation was given to both. Istar sank 
to the level and took tho place of tho older goddesses of 
the Canaanitish faith. 

Perhaps you will ask me what is the meaning of tho 
name of Istar? This, however, is a question which I 
cannot answer. The Babylonians of the historical age 
do not seem to haye known what was its origin, and it is 
therefore quite useless for us to speculate on the subject. 
Its true etymology was buried in the night of antiquity. 
But its earliest application appears to have been to the 
eyening star. This is the oldest signification that we can 
assign to the word, which by the way, it may be noticed, 
does not ocour in any of the Accadian texts that we 

1 

‘The legend of the assault of the seven wicked spirits 
upon the moon tells us pretty clearly who the goddess 
Istar was primarily supposed to be. Mul-lil, it is said, 
“had appointed Sin, Samas and Istar, to rule the vault of 
heaven,” and, “along with Anu, had given them to share 
the lordship of the hosts of heaven, To the three of 
them, those gods his children, he had entrusted the night 
and the day; that they cease not their work he urged 
them. Then those seven, the wicked gods, darted upon 
the yault of heaven; before Sin, the god of light, they 
came in fierce attack; Samas the hero and Rimmon the 





* From which we may infor that the name originated in one of the 
smaller cities of the country. It is possibly a side-form of Takhar, 
Tetar and Iskhara being alike compounds of é, The suflix -ra or -r 
{s common in Proto-Chaldwan, and the Semitic spelling of the first ayl- 
lable (with ‘ain), like that of the first syllable of Anu, points to ita 
having originally beon ag, star appears as Rother in tho book of 
Bat whee Monn yD nt rai to Mg. 
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warrior turned and fled; Istar set up a glittering throne 
by the side of Anu the king, and plotted for the sovereignty 
of heayen.’! Thus once more the mythologist gives the 
goddess an unfavourable character, though it is easy to 
see what the story means. When the moon is eclipsed, 
the evening star has no longer any rival in the sky; it 
shines with increased brilliancy, and seems to meditate 
ruling the night alone, in company only with the heayen 
itself, 

Already, before the days of Sargon of Accad and the 
compilation of the great Babylonian work on astronomy, 
it had been discovered that the evening and morning 
stars were one and the same, Not only, therefore, was 
Istar the evening star, the companion of the moon; she 
became also the morning star, the companion and herald 
of the sun, It was thus that she assumed the attributes 
and titles of a male deity, since Dun-khud-e, “ the hero 
who issues forth at daybreak,” was both a god and the 
morning star. As the morning star, therefore, Istar was 
& god and the successor of a god, so that it is not won- 
derful if the bewildered Semite, who found no visible 
sign of gender in the name of the divinity he had adopted, 
should sometimes have regarded Istar as the masculine 
form of Ashtorcth, Some of the carly Accadian titles 
of Istar belong to her as the star of the morning, though 
the title of “Lady of Rising,”? given her as “the wife 


2 WAL iv, 5, 60—79, 

# W.A.1. fi. 54, 20, As “Lady of the dawn” she was called Bis. 
bizi, a re-duplicated form, apparently, of die or pes, which ia rondered 
by mamiu (W, A. I. iv. 69, 33; 21, 66), a synonym of aifallu (i. 31, 65) 
and rafdtu (ii. 85,35), Compare pea, “a pig.” Rahdte is the Hebrew 
vahab, “the crocodile” aa a symbol of Egypt, and denoted in Asayrian 
a sea-moustes,” Hence Gevsge Smith seems to have been right in 
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of Anu” (W.A.L ii. 54, 15), would apply equally to the 
evening star. 

In making her the wifo of the Sky-god, the mytho- 
logists were only expressing in another way what the 
poct of the Iegend of the seven evil spirits had denoted 
by saying that Istar set up her throne by the side of 
Anu. More usually, however, the relation between Istar 
and Anu was regarded as a genetic one; she was the 
daughter, rather thun the wife, of the Sky.t At times, 
again, she is called the daughter of the Moon-god, the 
Moon-god being here the larger body which begets the 
smaller star. It is possible that these different views 
about her descent are derived from different centres of 
worship; that which made her the daughter of Sin 
having its origin in Ur, while that which made her the 
daughter of Anu emanated from Erech. At any rate, 
her connection with the Moon-god seems to have been 
the more popular view in Semitic times. 

As o planct, Istar’s ordinary name was the Accadian 
Dilbat, or “Announcer.” One of the smaller cities of 
Babylonia had the same name, and was probably the chief 
seat of the worship of the goddess under this particular 
form. It is obvious that the name must have been 
originally applied not to the evening but to the morning 
star. It was only as the announcer of day and the 
horald of the sun that Venus could be the Accadian 
representative of the Semitic Nebo. The other mes- 


tho die-bis or “ dragon” Tiamat with Rabab, since (a bio-bia 
turbuhtu (W. A. 1 ii. 32, 9), “the locustawarm of the 
100,” according to it 5, 4, 
2 Both at Erech aod Tel-loh her temple was called E-Ana, “the 
temple of the Sky.” 
52 
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songers of the gods were male; and in Semitiv times 
the fact that there had once been a female messenger 
was forgotten, The name of Dilbat, it is true, remained, 
but only as the name of a star; the place of Istar as tho 
herald of the Sun-god was taken, at Babylon at ull events, 
by Nebo. 

It is possible that the records of the city of Dilbat, if 
eyer they are recovered, will show us that this was the 
primal home of the name of Istar itself, and the centre 
from which it first spread. If so, however, it was little 
more than the primal home of the goddess’s name. The 
xeal source and centre of the worship of Istar at the dawn 
of the historical period, the starting-point from which 
it was handed on to the Semites and became overlaid 
with Semitic beliefs and practices, was not Dilbut, but 
Erech. In the days when Erech had been a leading 
stato, when the cult of the Sky-god had been carried by 
its people to other parts of the Fastern world, the cult 
of Istar also had been carried with it, Wherever tho 
worship of Anu had gone, the worship of Istar, the 
daughter of Anu, went too, But the Istar of Erech was 
originally known by a different name. She was Nana, 
“the lady,” a title which does not appear to have been 
replaced by the name of Istar until after the beginning of 
the Semitic period. At all events the common title of 
the goddess in the Accadian texts is Nina; the word 
Istar is never found in them. As Néna,! “the lady,” she 
continued to be known at Erech down to the most recent 
times. It was the famous image of Nana that the Elamito 








1 As the name is always written in combination with the prefix of 
Aivinity, the compound character was called In-Nana, for An-Nina 
(sco abore, p. 116). 
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invader Kudur-nankhundi had carried off 1635 years 
before tho gonerals of Assur-bani-pal recovered it in the 
suck of Shushan, and late texts draw a distinction between 
Nana and Istar. Thus ina tablot of exorcisms, the patient 
is told to address “Istar, Nana and Kasbi,’” and an 
augural tablet is careful to distinguish between Nana and 
“Tstar the queen” (milkatu).? 

Tt was, in fact, easy to identify a goddess who bore so 
general a name as that of “the lady” with any other 
female divinity. At Borsippa, for instance, Nana was 
mado one with an otherwise unknown deity ‘Sutitil(?), 
the goddess who quickens the body.” A text copied for 
Assur-bani-pal from a tablet originally written at Babylon, 
contains part of a hymn which had to be recited “in the 
presence of Bel-Merodach when he bad seated himself 
(‘#asbu) in the house of sacrifice (akitum) in the beginning 
of Nisan.” The latter portion reads as follows: 

“(O Bel, why) dost thou not take thy seat in Babylon? In E-Sag- 
gil is oct thy dwelling-place, ‘Lis ia the... .! thoy have not said to 
thoe, and Zarpanit has not tied to thea, O Bel, why dost thou not 
take thy seat in Borsippa? In E-Zida is set thy dwelling-place, *O 
Nebo, Lam here,’ they havo not said to thee; Nana tho goddoss who 
quickons the body has not cried to thes, O Bel, why dost thou not 
take thy seat in Kis? In E-Dubba (the house of libation) is seb thy 
Awelling-place, ‘OQ Zamama,? why dost thou not take thy seat?” 





1 K3464, 18. 

® K 220, Olw. 4, 13, Tho divine names in this tablet follow in this 
order: Inter of Babylon, Nana, Kani-surra, the god of Kibib, Nebo, 
‘Tasmotu, Guls, ‘Sakin of E-Ana, Samas, Sala, Istar the queen, Nergal 
(Ugur), Rimmon, Zamama, Mub-lil. 

® Zamama (in Sumerian Zagngn) was the Sun-god of Kie (W. A.L 
ii, 60, 7; 61, 52), and was consequontly identified with Adar by the 
mythologiste (W. A. I, ii. 57, 70), On a contract-stono ho is symbol- 
ized by an eagle, which is said to be “the image of the southern som 
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Bahn, the queen of Kis, has not cried to thee. O Bol, why dost thou 
not tako thy sont in Cutha? In E’Snlim {srr-tax] is sot thy dwolling- 
place. ‘O Neral (Ugur), why dost thou not take thy seat}! Lax 
and the goddess Mamit hayo not said unto theo, ‘O my puro one,’ 
they have not cried unto theo,”* 


Tt will be noticed that in this hymn, while Nana has 
ceased to be the special goddess of Erech and has become 
the goddess of Borsippa, she is ranked with Babu of Kis 
and Lay and Mamit—that terrible “Ban” which even 
the gods must obey—who presided over Cutha. Laz 
disappeared almost entirely from the pantheon of later 
Babylonia, and was remembered only by antiquarians, 
except perhaps in Cutha itself;? but the name of Bahu 
yemained better known. Bahu probably was the Gurra 
of Eridu, the great mother “deep” which was the home 
of the seven evil spirits,? and represented the waters of 
the abyss in their original chaotic state before they were 
reduced to order by the creator Ea.‘ She seems to have 
been the Bohu of Genesis, the Baau of the Phonician 


of Kis,” Wo gather also from W, A. I. ii. 57, 53, that ho was symbol- 
ised (like Alda) by the eagle, 

2 Unnumbdered ; a few lines are quoted by Strassmaicr, 6049, 

2 Yot in 2 Kings xvii, 90, “the men of Cuth” are mid to have 
‘made Nergal” only, from which we may infer that the ordinary popa- 
Intion oven of Cutha had forgotten the special name of their ancient 


4 W. AL iv. 15, 5. 

 Zikom and Zigarum or Zikira are the names of Gurra when 
regarded as the wholo body of chaos ont of which the heaven and the 
earth wore formed (W. A. I. ii. 48. 26,27). Zigaram or Zikira stands: 
for Zi-Gure, “the spirit of Gira.” Cp, Gen. i. 2, If the king of 
Telloh whose name reads UrBahu is to be fdentified with the well. 
known Chaldean monarch Ur-Bagas or Ur-Zikum, the identity of Bahu 
and Zikum would bo certain. Bahu is of Semitic origin, but was bor. 
mowed hy the Accadians at an carly period. 
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Sanchuniathon, whose Greck interpreter identifies hor 
with the night and makes her the mother of the first 
mortal men, The Semitic Bohu, however, was no deity, 
much less a goddess; the word signified merely “ empti- 
ness,” and was thus a quite unsuitable rendering of the 
old Accadian Gurra, “the watery deep.” Thero is little 
reason for wonder, therefore, that the recollection of 
what Bahu had primitively been should have faded out 
of the memories of the Semitic Babylonians. As the 
gods of the Accadians had become Baalim, so Bahu, like 
the other goddesses of primeval Chaldoa, was swept 
into the common vortex of Ashtaroth. She beeame 
the wife of the Sun-god of Kis (W. A. I. iii. 68, 63), and, 
when he was identified with the Sun-god of Nipur, of 
Adar also (K133, 21). She thus passed into Gula, “the 
great goddess,” who, though carefully distinguished from 
both Bahu and Nana in the earlier texts, ended in the 
Semitic period by becoming confounded with both. She 
was originally the local goddess of Nisin,’ and had the 
titles of “lady of the evening,” “lady of the house of 
death,” “lady of life and death.” In one of the prayers 
prescribed for recitation in the temple of Merodach at 
Babylon, she is invoked as ‘‘ the mother who has begotten 
the black-headed race (of Accadians).” She thus takes 
the place that is occupied by Istar in the story of the 
Deluge, who is there made to declare that “T have 
begotten my people,” and is called Rubat, the Assyrian 
equivalent of the Accadian Gula. In fact, it is pretty 
clear from the local titles of Gula that she must once 
haye been the evening star; and we can therefore under- 





1 W.ALL ii. 67, 31, 
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stand why it is that on the one hand she is termed “the 
wife of the southern sun,””! and on the other hand is made 
the consort of Adar by the mythologists. She forms the 
common mecting-point of tho various local deities of 
Chaldwa who were connected with the Sun-god; Bahu, 
A, Sala, alll alike are Gula, ‘the great one;” and Gula is 
‘but the Acoadian original of Rubat, the Semitic Istar. 
In this way we may explain the statement that Gule is 
“the heayen” (W. A. L. v. 31, 58), the sky of the evening 
which was ruled by the evening star. 

But it is also quite possible that, as Hommel thinks, 
one of the elements which went to make up the character 
of the later Istar was a goddess of the sky who corre- 
sponded to the Sky-god of Erech. If so, this might well 
haye been Gula, whose assimilation to Istar would have 
been assisted by the close relation existing between Anu 
and Nana. However that may be, the Istar of the 
Semitic period inherited the attributes of Day-kina, the 
goddess of the earth, The bride of Tammuz of Eridu 
was not the Istar of Erech, not the Istar of the evening 
star, but a goddess of the earth. At Eridu, the goddess 
of the earth was Day-kina, his own mother, and we can 
thus trace to its primitive home those forms of the myth 
of Adénis which made his mother his sister as well. In 
Cyprus, the Pheonicians called him Gingras, and declared 
that Kinyras was his father’s name. Kinyras, however, 
is but a popular perversion of Gingras, slightly changed 
in pronunciation so as to remind the speaker of the 
Phoenician Ainnér, “the zither,” just as Kenkhréis, the 
wife of Kinyras, is again but Gingras in an Hellenised 





TW.AL £ 70. 4, 5. 
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form. Now the title of Gingras seems to bear the marks 
of its origin upon its face. It is tho old Accadian 
Gingiri, or Gingira, which we are told was the Accadian 
name of Istar.) Gingiri, however, meant nothing more 
specific than “goddess.” It was the feminine equivalent 
of the masculine dingir, and, like dingir, signified “creator.” 
The “great” goddess of southern Babylonia was thus 
the creator of tho world just as much as the god who 
stood by her side. 

Tho identification of Istar and Gingira simplified the 
process whereby the worship of the goddeas spread through 
Babylonia. Each city had its own Gingira, or “creatress ;” 
each city, therefore, gave a welcome to its own Istar, 
When the empire of Sargon had transported the deities 
of southern Chaldea to Accad, Istar naturally accom- 
panied her bridegroom Tammuz. Whether the Semitic 
colouring which the worship of Istar received was given 
to it now for the first time at Accad, or whether it had 
already been received at Erech, we haye no means of 
determining. The fact remains that from henceforth 
Istar became a Semitie goddess; her cult was almost 

1 W.A.L ii. 48, 29. The ideographs of which it is o gloss read 
Sar-tar, a name of Ea, according to fi. 55, 54. ‘Perhaps therefore we 
should look to Eridu as the source of the name, whore Ea and Dar- 
kina would be grouped together as “the gods Sar-sar,” corresponding 
to the An-sar and Ki-sar of another system of cosmogony, However, 
the words explained in the portion of the text which gives the gloss 
Gingim seem to belong to a document that emanated from the court of 

of Accad ; #00 Il. 40, 47, and the astronomical notices, In tho 
early Accadian inscriptions Gingira has the more correct form Gingiti 
(written omorri), Tho mode of writing the name proved very con- 
venient for the Semites, who regarded it os expressing their Ista-ri 
(instead of Istar or Istara), as well as for the people of Van in after 
times, who employed it to denote the namo of thoir own goddess ‘Sari 
(instead of ‘Saris Ses also above, p. 143, 
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purely Semitic in character, and the two great centres of 
her worship were the Semitic cities of Erech and Accad. 

Her worship was a reflexion of that worship of nature 
which underlay the Semitic conception of Baalism, The 
fierée passions excited by an Eastern sun found their 
expression in it. Prostitution beeame a religious duty, 
whose wages were consecrated to the goddess of love. 
She was served by eunuchs and by trains of men and 
boys who dressed like women and gave themselves up to 
women’s pursuits, Tstar, in fact, had ceased to be the 
“pure” goddess of the evening star. The other oloments 
in her hybrid character had come to the front, aided by 
the Semitic conception of the female side of the divinity. 
She was now the fruitful goddess of the earth, teeming 
with fertility, the feminine development of the life-giving 
Sun-god, the patroness of love. The worshipper who 
would serve her truly had to share with her her pains 
and pleasures. Only thus could he live the divine life, 
and be, as it were, united with the deity. It was on this 
account that the women wept with Istar each year over 
the fatal wound of Tammuz; it was on this account that 
her temples were filled with the victims of sexual passion 
and religious frenzy, and that her festivals were scenes 
of consecrated orgies. As the worship of the goddess 
spread westward, the revolting features connected with 
it spread at the same time. The prophets of Israel 
denounce the abominations committed in honour of Ash- 
toreth and Baal within the sacred walls of Jerusalem 
itself; the Greek writers stand aghast at the violations 
of social decency enjoined as religious duties on tho 
adorers of the oriental Aphrodité; and Lucian himself 
—if Lucian indeed be the suthor of the treatise—is 
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shocked at the self-mutilation practised before the altar 
of the Syrian goddess of Hierapolis. From Syria, the 
cult, with all its rites, made its way, like that of Attys- 
Adonis, to the populations beyond the Taurus, At 
Komana in Kappadokia, the goddess Ma was ministered 
to by 6000 ecunuch-priests, and the Galli of Phrygia 
rivalled the priests of Baal and Ashtoreth in cutting 
their arms with knives, in scourging their backs, and in 
piereing their flesh with darts. The worship of tho 
fierce powers of nature, at once life-giving and death- 
dealing, which required from the believer a sympathetic 
participation in the sufforings and pleasures of his deitios, 
produced alternate outbursts of frenzied self-torture and 
frenzied lust. 

‘There was, however, a gentler side to the worship of 
Istar. The cult of a goddess who watched over the 
family bond and whose help was ever assured to the 
faithful in his trouble, could not but exercise a human- 
ising influence, however much that influence may haye 
been sullied by the excesses of the popular religion. 
But there were many whose higher and finer natures 
were affected only by the humanising influence and not 
by the popular faith. Babylonia does not seem to have 
produced any class of men like the Israclitish prophets ; 
butit produced cultivated scribes and thinkers, who sought 
and found beneath the superstitions of their eountrymen 
a purer religion and a more abiding form of faith. Istar 
was to them a divine “mother,” the goddess who had 
begotten mankind, and who cared for their welfare with 
a mother’s love. It is true that they seem to have pre- 
ferred addressing her by some other name than that 
which was polluted by the Galli and their female oom- 
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rades; it was to Gula, rather than to Tstar or Rubal, that 
the pricet of Bel was told to pray; and the translators of 
the penitential psalms turn the Nana (Innana) of the 
Aceadian original into as¢aritu, “the goddess,” instead of 
Istar. But if questioned, they would have said that the 
goddess to whom their petitions and praises were addressed 
was indeed Istar, and that Gula and Nana and Milkat 
were but various names under which the same deity was 
adored. The people, it is true, may have regarded the 
goddesses of Babylonia as separate divinities, even as the 
peasant of Spain or Italy may to-day regard his local 
Virgins as distinct each one from the other; the educated 
Babylonian knew them to be but one—divers forms of 
the godhead, but no more. In fact, he did not scruple 
to translate by the common name of Istar the several 
names under which the chief goddess of Babylonia went 
in the old Accadian hymns. It is thus that we read in 
one of these: 
“Tho light of heaven, who blazeth like the fire, art thon, 
© goddess (istaritum), when thou fixest thy dwelling-place in the 
th 5 

Maceisea semis tbe math 

Thee, the puth of justice approaches thee 

whon thou enterest into the house of man, 

A hymna, who springs to seizo the lamb, art thou! 

A lion, who stalks in the midst, art thou! 

By day, O virgin, adorn the heaven | 

© virgin Istar, adorn the heaven ! 

Thou who art set as the jewelled circlet of moonstone’ adorn the 

heaven! 


2 Sulf, from the Acadian suda, the Assyrian equivalent of which was 
(aban) yarakhu (W.A, E, ii. 40, 59), In the legend of the Desoent of 
Tatar (p. 227) the eutartum or “jeweled circlet” belongs to Tillili, and. 
in composed of “oyc-stonos,” ‘The Suba was the name of a god (ii. 58, 46), 
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Companion of the Suu-god, adorn the heaven ! 

*To canso enlightenment to prevail? am I appointed, alone* am T 
appuinted. 

By the sido of my father the Moon-god® to cause enlightenment 
to provail am T appointed, alone am T appointed. 

By the side of my brother the Sun-god to cause enlightenment 
to provail am I appointed, alone am I eppointed. 

My father Nannaru has appointed me ; to cause enlightenment to 
prevail am I appointed. 

In tho resplendent heaven to cansa enlightenment to prevail am I 
appointed, alone ama T appointed. 

In the beginning was my glory, in the boginning was my glory. 

Tn tho beginning was I a goddess (istaritum) who marched on 
high. 

Tatar‘ tho divinity of the evening sky am I. 

‘Antar the divinity of the dawn am L. 

Istar the opener of the bolts of the bright heaven is my (name of) 
glory. 

My glory extinguishos the heaven, it spoile the earth, 

‘The extinguisher of the heaven, the spoiler of the earth is my 





_ glory. 
‘That which glows ia the clouds of heaven, whose namo is re- 
nowned in the world, is my glory. 
Asquoen’ of haven above and below may my glory be aidreased. 
‘My glory sweeps” away the mountains altogether, 





and of a river which was consecrated to Tammuz (ii. 50, 12), As the 
god Subs is stated to be « form of the Sun-god, like Iba, he is doubt- 
leas to be identified with Tammaz as “god of the Moonstone,” 

4 In tho Accadian, «the gift of light.’” 

2 Gitmalu, The word has no connection with gamdlu, “to finish,” 
and means “sole,” “unique” (aa hore, where the Accadian equivalent 
signifies “going alone”). The statement in W, A. I. iv. 69,76, that 
gitmalu ia tho Acadian say, “big,” ia derived from the secondary senso 
of gitmalu as “monstrous” or “gigantic.” 

5 Mistranslated in tho Assyrian, which has wrongly construed the 
Accadian poatpositions, 

* In tho original Accadion, “mistress of the eky.” 

® In tho original, ‘tho unique monster” (ueugal), 

© The Assyrian translation wmisrenders : “ L sweep away.” 
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Thou art? the mighty fortrast of the mountains, thou art their 
mighty bolt, O my glory.’ 


‘May thy heart rest, may thy liver be tranquil? 

lord (Bel) Anu the mighty one, may thy heart be at rost. 

O lord (Bel), the mighty mountain Mul-lil, may thy liver be tran- 
quil. 

© godudess (istaritum), lady of heaven, may thy heart be at rest. 

O mistress, lady of heaven, may thy liver be tranquil 

O mistress, lady of E-Ana, may thy heart be at rest. 

O mistress, lady of the land of Exech, may thy liver be tranquil. 

O mistress, lady of tho land of the city of precious stonce,? may 
thy heart be at rest, 

O mistress, Indy of the mountain of mankind,* may thy liver be 
tranquil. 

O mistress, Jay of the tomplo of the pasturago of mankind, may 
thy heart be at rest. 

O mistress, lady of Babylon, may thy liver be tranquil. 

© mistross, Indy of tho name of Nana, may thy heart bo at rest. 

O lady of the templo, lady of spirits, may thy liver be tranquil. 

(Cotorrox.)—Tearful supplication of the heart to Istar, 

Like ite old copy written and published, Palaco of Assur-bani- 
pal, king of Assyria.” 


But Istar was not merely the goddess of love. By the 
side of the amorous goddess there was also a warlike one. 
The Syrian goddess who migrated westward was a war- 





1 The Amyrian mistranslates : “I am.” 

3 ‘The concluding litany probably bolongs to a later period than the 
rest of the hymn, to which it has boon attached, and is of the age when 
Brech and Babylon wore the leading cities of Chaldoea. 

4 ©The city of Sula." “The river of Sula” is called “tho xiver of 
Tammuz” or of Suba in W. A. IT. si. 50, 12. 

4 Kharag-kalama, the name of a tomple at Kis (W. A. I. ii. 61,15), 
or ‘Sabu (v. 12. 49, 50), also called Aapar r?i, “the village of the 
shepherd,” or kapar garradé, “the village of the warrior” Tummuz (ihe 
52, 66, 07). 
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rior as well as a bride, Among the Hittites and their 
disciples in Asin Minor, she was served not only by Galli, 
but by Amazons—warrior priestesses—as well, The 
Artemis of Ephesos, her lineal descendant, was separated 
by a wide gulf from the Aphrodité of Cyprus. Both 
Artemis and Aphrodité were alike the offspring of the 
same Babylonian deity, but in making their way to Greece 
they had become separated and diverse. The goddess 
of the Hittites and of Asia Minor preserved mainly her 
fiereer side; the goddess of Phomnician Cyprus her gen- 
tler side. Both sides, however, had once been united in 
the Istar of Chaldwa. The Greck myths which recounted 
the story of Semiramis recorded the fact. For Semiramis 
is but Istar in another guise, As Istar was called “queen” 
by the Assyrians, so is Semiramis the queen of Assyria; 
as Semiramis deserts Mendn for Ninos or Nineveh, so 
did Istar desert her old haunts for hor later temple at 
Nineveh, The dove into which Semiramis was changed 
was the bird sacred to Istar. Her passion for her son 
Ninyas, “the Ninevite,” whom another version of the 
myth names Zames or Samas, is an echo of the passion 
of Istar, the Day-kina of Eridu, for Tammuz the Sun- 
god. The warrior-queen of Assyria, in fact, was the 
great Babylonian goddess in her martial character. 
While the gentler-mannered Babylonians preferred to 
dwell upon the softer side of Istar, tho Assyrians, as was 
natural in the case of a military nation, saw im her mainly 
the goddess of war and battle. Like Babylonia, with its 
two centres of her worship at Erech and Accad, Assyria 
also had its two great sanctuaries of Istar at Nineveh and 
Arbela. That she should have had no famous temple in 


es 
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Assur,! the old capital of the kingdom, shows clearly the 
comparatively late development of her cult. Doubtless 
the earliest inhabitants of the Assyrian cities had brought 
with them the name and worship of Istar, but it could 
only have been long afterwards that it attained its final 
celebrity. Indeed, we can trace its progress through the 
historical inscriptions until it culminates in the reign of 
Assur-bani-pal. 

There was a particular cause for this gradual develop- 
mont which was connected with the warlike attributes 
of the Assyrian Istar. The Assyrians were an essen- 
tially Semitic people. Their supreme goddess accordingly 
was that vague and colourless Bilit ili, “the mistress of 
the gods,” who sat as a queenly shadow by the side of 
Bel. They had none of those associations with the 
older Accadian goddesses, with their specific names and 
functions, which the natives of the Babylonian cities 
possessed ; apart from Istar, the evening star, there was 
no goddess among them who could claim a more inde- 
pendent position than that of a Bilit ili, Assur himself 
had no special consort, like Zarpanit at Babylon or even 
A at Accad? Except Istar, therefore, the Assyrian pan- 
theon was destitute of a goddess who could assert her 
equality with the gods. 

But the name of Istar, supported as it was by the 





 ‘Tiglath-Pileser I. speaks of building one there along with temples 
of Martu and of Bellabara, “the old Bol” (Col, vi. 86, 87). He gives 
Tntar the title of Awsuriti, “Assyrian,” not “Assurite.” 

* Tiglath-Pileser 111. once mentions Seruha apparently as the con- 
sort of Assur (Lay. 17, 10), but this is in connection with his oceupa- 
tion of Babylonia. 
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traditions, the sacred teaching and the literature the 
Assyrians had brought from Babylonia, sufficed to keep 
alive a recollection of the fact that such female divinities 
had once been recognised. Accordingly, while Istar on 
the one hand tended to be merged into the vague and 
general Bilat ili, on the other hand she absorbed their 
attributes into herself. With the increasing fame of her 
shrines at Nineveh and Arbela, and the rise of Nineveh 
as the capital of the country, the second process went on 
tapidly. Istar, therefore, while still preserving her indi- 
viduality, took upon horself all the offices and attributes 
of Beltis, the wife of the Sun-god. The ancient myths 
which had mado her the bride of Tammuz and Alala, 
und her identification with A in Semitic Acead, had 
already paved the way. It was thus that the ficroor 
aspect of the Sun-god as a warrior, first reflected on his 
consort, the Bilat ili, became transferred to the Assyrian 
Istar. Istar of Arbela was primarily a militant deity, 
the bearer of the bow of war. If tho Assyrians were 
to have a goddess at all, a deity with an independent 
character and position of her own, it was necessary that 
she should be a goddess of war. The earlier kings of 
Assyria, Rimmon-nirari L., Tiglath-Pileser I., Assur-natsir- 
pal and his son Shalmaneser II., pay her but alight atten- 
tion, invoking her only at the end of their list of gods ; 
and when thoy address hor, it is as “the lady of onset, 
the strengthener of battle,” ‘‘ the lady of battle and war,” 
‘tho chieftainess of heavon and earth who makes perfeet 
the face of the warriors.” Even Sargon and Sennacherib 
are chary of their references to her; while Tiglath- 
Pileser [1I. in Babylonia sacrifices to Nana of Erech 
T 
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rather than to Istar,! and Shalmanoser IT. distinguishes 
between the military goddess Istar and Beltis (Nin-lil), 
“the wife of Bel, the mother of the (great) gods.” But 
with Esar-haddon all is changed Oracles of encourage- 
ment and prophecies of victory pour in for him from the 
priestesses and priests of the temple of Istar at Arbela; 
Istar declares herself to be his mistress, “who will do 
battle with the enemies before (his) fect.” She promises 
to give his foes into his hand: “Fear not, O Esar-had- 
don,” is the prophecy delivered through the mouth of 
the priestess Bayf, “I am thy strong Baal, I devise the 
might® of thy heart: I am jealous as thy mother, for 
thou hast given me power; the sixty great gods, my 
strong ones, shall protect thee; the Moon-god shall be 
on thy right hand, the Sun-god on thy left.” Another 
oracle is even more explicit : 

“Tam Istat of Abela, O Esar-haddon, king of Assyria; in Assur, in 
(Nineveh), in Calah, in Arbela, long days and everlasting years will T 
give to Kear-haddon my king, I am tho lover of thy limbs,* thy nurea 
and (thy guardian) am T. For long days and everlasting years thy 
throne I have established in earth and heaven the mighty. For my 
voil of gold in the midst of heaven Tam jealous I will cause the 
light which clings to it to shine before the face of Esarbaddon, king 
of Assyria, like the crown of my head, (and) behind his feet. Fear 
not, O king, C have spoken with theo, I have not withhold myeelf(#) 





1 Similarly Sennacherib (W.A.L i. 43, 31—33) epeake of “the 
Sun-god of Larda, the Luly of Rub-osi(?), the Lady of Erech Nana, 
the goddess Utsurvatnntéa, the Lady of Life, the god Kaadinnam, tho 
goddess Kassitu, and Nergal,” Kassita probably moans “the Kassite” 
or Kossaan goddess ; in Kasdinnam we may see an Acamman form of 
‘the Biblical Kasdim, 
atrong beams of wood.” 

* Akharidi, akin to khardatu, “solicituda,” 
4 “Tonticles,” according to Haupt, 
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(feom theo). (Thy) foowan shal! cease to bo, Tho rivor, in despite of 
opposition, L will cause thee to cross. O Esar-haldan, the faithful son, 
aon of Boltia,,... with my hands do I make an ond of thy foes," 

Assur-bani-pal inherited his father’s devotion to Istar, 
as well as her care and protection. It was, however, 
upon Istar of Nineveh, “the queen of Kidmur,” rather 
than upon Istar of Arbela, that his attention was more par- 
ticularly bestowed. Nineveh was for him ‘‘the supreme 
eity of Istur,” and it was “ by the command of Assur and 
Istar” that his wars were undertaken, and by their help 
that they were crowned with suceess. When Teumman 
of Elam threatened the empire with invasion, he went 
into the temple of the goddess, and, like Hezekiah when 
he received tho letter of Sennacherib, knelt there at the 
feet of his deity, and laid before her the scornful message 
of the Elamite king The whole passage in which Assur- 
bani-pal describes his conduct at this moment of danger 
isa striking parallel to what we read in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning the Jewish monarch, 

“When Teummun,” saye Assur-bani pal, “#trongthened himself in 
Elam, in the assembly of his forces, I looked to Istar who looks on me. 
T obeyed not the command of his rebellious mouth, I surrendered not 
the fugitives (he had demanded). Teumman devised evil, (and) the 
Moon-god devised for him omens of ovil ; in the month Tammuz, an 
eclipse during the morning watch obscured the lord of light and the 
sun was darkened ; and as he rested, #0 too did T rest for three days, 
that the regual years of the king of Elam might be ended and his 
country destroyed. (Thus did) the Moon-god (give) me his command, 
which may not be altered. .... In the month Ab, the month of the 
appearanes of the star of the Bow, the festival of the glorious queen 
the daughter of Bal (Mol-lil), in order to worship her, the great (god- 
ess), I stayed in Arbela, the chosen city of her heurt. Of the invasion 





* Also written Kidimuri, K 11, 35, It wos the name of the part of 
the palace set apart for the royal harem. 


T2 
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of the Elamite, who marched godloasly, thoy roportod to mo aa follows ? 
*Toumman says thuo and thus of Tstar,' and they reported the tenor of 
his mesage that he would not depart until he had gone against Assure 
‘Duni-pal to mako war, On account of this threat which Teumman had 
uttered, I prayod to the oxalted one, Istar ; I wopt boforo hor, I bowed 
Doneath her, I did honour to her divinity, (and) she came with favour 
tome. ‘O lady of Arbela,’ I prayed, ‘I am Assur-bani-pal, the creation 
of thy hands (and the creation of Assur), the father who created theo, 
that I might restore the shrines of Asayria and complete the fortresses 
of Acad. ..., Leeck after thy comrts, I go to worship (thy divinity) 5 
and now ho, Toumman, king of Elam, who values not tho gods, hae 
come up to (make war). “Thou art tho Indy of ladies, the terror of 
conflict, the Jady of war, the queen of the gods, ... who in the presence 
of Avsur, the father that croated thee, utterest blessings, In tho,... 
ho hath desired mo... to mak glad tho heart of Assur and to givo 
reat to the liver of Merodach. .... As for Teumman, king of Elam, 
who has sinned (grievously) against Assur (the king of the gods), the 
fathor that created theo, and against Morodach thy brother and com: 
panion ..,..and (against) me, Assur-hani-pal, whom (thou hast desived) 
to give rest to the heart of Assur and (Merodach), he has gathered his 
army, has made ready for war, has asked his aoliicra to march to 
Aasyrin; do thon that art the archer of the gods, strike him down like 
a weight in the midst of the battle, and smite him as a tempest of evil 
wind,’ My lamontable supplication did Totar hear, and ‘Fear not,’ sho 
mid; she caused me to overflow with (joy of) heart: ‘For tho lifting 
up of thy hands which thou hast lifted up, for thine eyes (that) aro 
filled with team, 1 have compassion.’ In that vory hour of the night 
when I prayed to hor, a certain sear slept, and he droams a prophetic (t) 
dream, A revelation during the night Istar rovealed to him (which) 
hho repeated to me thus: ‘Istar who dwells in Arbela entered, and 
yight and left was a quiver uplifted. She hold a bow in her hand; sho 
drew a heavy falchion to muke war; her countenance was wrathful. 
Like a fond mother she speake with thee, she cries to thee. Istar, the 
exalted of the gods, oppoints thee this meesago: ' Thou entrentest to 
gain victory ; the place lies before thee; T am coming!" Thou shalt 
answer her thus; To the place to which thou goost with thee let mo 
go! The lady of ladies even she declares to thee thus: I will defend 
‘theo that thou mayest dwell in the sacred precincts of Nebo:! eat food, 
drink wine, keep festival, glorify my divinity ; when I have gone, this 








1 Bee W. AL ii, 29,18. Tlie library of Konyunjik scems intended, 
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tneaenge shall be accomplished. I will causo the dosire of thy heart to 
prevail; thy faco shall not grow palo, thy foot shall not stumblo, thy 
beauty (?) shall not fds In the midst of battle, in her kindly worb 
sho ombosoms theo and embraces thee on every side, Before her a fire 
is kindled (fiercely) to overcome thy foes.” 

Istar is here represented in human form, with a quiver 
on either shoulder and a bow in the hand, This, in 
fact, is the ordinary fashion in which Assyrian art por- 
trayed the warlike goddess, But Assyrian art was not 
peculiar in thus depicting the goddess of love and war. 
Tn the older art of Babylonia, of which that of Assyria 
was but a modification, the deities of the popular faith 
were all represented in human shape. The oldest cylin- 
ders of Semitic Chaldwa agreo in this respect with the 
has-reliefs of the palaces of Nineveh. It:is only the 
demons and inferior spirits, or mythical personages like 
Ea-bani, the friend of Gisdhubar, who are portrayed as 
animals, or as composite figures partly human and partly 
bestial. Ea alone, in his character of “ god of life,”* is 
given the fish's ckin, and even then tho skin is but thrown 
over his back like a priestly cloak. The composite mon~ 
sters, whose forms Bérdssos saw painted on the walls of 
the temple of Bélos, were the brood of chaos, not of tho 
present order of the world. The legend of the creation 
preserved by the priests of Cutha declares that the crea- 
tures, half men and half birds, which were depicted in 
sacred art, were suckled by Tiamat, tho dragon-like 
personification of anarchy and chaos. Their disappear= 
ance marked the victory of light over darkness, of the 
gods of heaven over the Titanic monsters of an extinct 


4G, Smith's Azsur-bantpal, pp, W7—126. 
* On an carly cylinder in the British Museum, 
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age. The deities of Babylonia were emphatically human ; 
human in character and human in form, They stood in 
marked contrast to the animal-headed gods of Egypt, 
and harmonised with the Semitic belief that made the 
deity the father of the human race, who had created man 
in his own image. Even in pre-Semitio days, Chaldwan 
art had already followed the same line of thought, and 
had dopicted its divinities in the likeness of men; but 
in pre-Semitic days this was a tendency only; it was 
not until the Accadian came in contact with the Semite 
that he felt the full force of the Semitic conception, and 
allowed his ancient deities of light and life to take per- 
manently upon them the human shapo,? 

For there are many indications that it had not always 
been so, The very fact that the divine beings who in 
the Semitic era were relegated to the realms of chaos or 
the inferior world of subordinate spirits, were to the last 
represented as partly bestial in form, proves pretty clearly 
that the Babylonians had once seen nothing derogatory 
to the divine nature in such a mode of representation. 





1 The fact that the gods of Babylonia were represented in human 
form leads us to expect to find also the converse faet, the apotheosis of 
men. Our expectation is fulfilled, st any rato os regards the earlier 
period of Semitic Babylonia, A hematite cylinder, found by Gen. di 
Cesnola in Cyprus, gives Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, the invader of 
tho island, the title of god, and on the bricks of Amar-Agu or Buru-Sin 
of Ur (W.A.L i. 6, xix.) the divine title is prefixed to the royal name. 
It is significant that this deification of the monarch is cooval with the 
tise of Semitic supremacy, and that it never took firm hold of the rali« 
gious fnith of the people. At all evonta, there ia no trace of it from 
the time of Khammuragas downwards, It is true that the Kassite 
sovereign Agu-kak-rimé (cir. B,C, 1630) claims to be descended from 
tho god Sugamuna (W.A_L vy, 33.4. 4); but Agu-kak-rimd waa neither 
a Semite nor a Sumerian, and to claim descent from a god is not the 
same as claiming to bo a god oneself. 
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The winged bulls who guarded the approach to the 
temple and protected it from the inyasion of evil spirits, 
or the eagle-headed cherubs who knelt on cither side of 
the sacred tree, were survivals of a time when “the great 
gods of heaven and earth” were themselves imaged and 
adored in similar form. The same evidence is borne by 
the animals on whose backs the anthropomorphic deities 
are depicted as standing in later art. When the gods 
had become human, there was no other place left for the 
animals with whom they had once been so intimately 
connected. The evidence, however, is not borne by art 
alone. The written texts aver that the gods were sym- 
bolised by animals, like the Sun-god of Kis, whose 
“image” or symbol was the eagle. /It is these symbols 
which appear on the Babylonian boundary-stones, where 
in the infancy of Assyrian research they were supposed 
to represent the Zodiacal signs. 

‘That they were originally something more than mere 
symbols is expressly indicated in the myths about the 
goddess of love. Gisdhubar taunts her with her treat- 
ment, not only of Alala, the eagle, but also of the horse 
and the lion, whose names are not given to us. Here, at 
any rate, popular tradition has preserved a recollection of 
the time when the gods of Babylonia were still regarded 
as eagles and horses and lions. We are taken back to 
an epoch of totemism, when the tribes and cities of 
Chaldea had each its totem, or sacred animal, to whom 
it offered divine worship, and who eventually became its 
creator-god. Not less clear is the legend of the first 
introduction of culture into the valley of the Euphrates, 
Oannes, or Ea, it was ever remembered, had the body of 
a fish, and, like a fish, he sank each night into the waters 
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of the Persian Gulf when the day was closed which he 
had spent among his fayoured disciples of Eridu. The 
cultare-god himself had once been a totem, from which 
we may infer how long it was before totomism disap- 
peared, at all events from southern Babylonia, where 
the contact with Semitic thought was less strong and 
abiding than was the case further north. 

‘We can learn a good deal about this totemism from the 
old ideographic representations of the names of the chief 
deities. They are like fossils, embodying the beliefs of 
a period which had long passed away at the date of the 
earliest monuments that have come down to us, The 
name of Ea himself affords us an example of what we 
may find. It is sometimes expressed by an ideograph 
which signifies literally “an antelope” (dara in Accadian, 
turakhu in Assyrian, whence perhaps the Biblical name 
of Terah).! Thus we are told that Ea was called “the 
antelope of the deep,” “the antelope the creator,” “the 
antelope the prince,” “the lusty antelope;”? and the 
“‘ship” or ark of Ea in which his image was carried at 
festivals was ontitled “tho ship of the divine antelope of 
the deep.”* We should, indeed, have expected that the 
animal of Ea would have been the fish rather than the 
antelope, and the fact that it is not so points to the con- 
clusion that the culture-god of southern Babylonia was 
an amalgamation of two earlier deities, one the divine 





2 Turakhw is the Arabic arkhu, “an antelope,” and is « tipbel form- 
ation from the Assyrian verb ardkhw, “to run quickly." The word 
has no connection with the Acadian dara, Friedrich Delitzsch long 
go suggested that it represoutod the Biblical Torah (Asuyriache Studien, 
ip. 51). 

2W.AL ii, 55, 27-30, 2 W.A.L ii, 09, 99, 
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antelope, and ‘the other the divine fish. Perhaps it was 
originally as the god of the river that Ea had been adored 
under the form of the wild beast of the Eden or desert. 
There was yet another animal with which the name of 
Ea had been associated. This was tho serpent. Tho 
Euphrates in its southern course bore names in the early 
inscriptions which distinctly connect the serpent with Ka 
on the one hand, and the goddess Innina on the other. 
Tt was not only called ‘the river of the great deep”— 
a term which implied that it was a prolongation of the 
Persian Gulf and the encircling ocean; it was further 
named the river of the fubur lili, “the shepherd’s hut 
of the lilla” or “spirit,” “the river of Innfna,” “the 
river of the snake,” and “the river of the girdle of the 
great god.” In-nina is but another form of Inndna or 
Nana, and we may see in her at once the Istar of Eridu 
and the female correlative of Amina, Among the chief 
deities reverenced by the rulers of Tel-loh was one whose 
name is expressed by the ideographs of ‘fish’ and ‘ en- 
closure,” which served in later days to denote the name 
of Ninf or Nineveh. It seems cleur, therefore, that the 
pronunciation of Nina was attached to it; and Dr. Oppert 
may accordingly be right in thus reading the name of 
the goddess as she appears on the monuments of Tel-Ioh. 
Nina, consequently, is both the fish-goddess and the 
divinity whose name is interchanged with that of tho 
snake.* Now Nina was the daughter of Ha, her eldest 


TW.ALL ii, 51, 549. 

In W. AL. iv. 1. 33, $8, In-nina is mentioned nlong with Nina, 
but, as Hommel has already pointed out (Vorsemitiocke Kulturen, p.360), 
this magical text includes older and nower elements, the mention of 
Tnnina belovging to the later portion of the text. 
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daughter being described in a text of Tel-loh as “the lady 
of the city of Mar,” the modern Tel Id, according to 
Hommel, where Dungi built her a temple which he called 
‘the house of the jewelled circlet” (suéartu). This latter 
epithet recalls to us the Tillili of the Tammuz legend as 
well as the Istar of later Babylonia. In fact, it is pretty 
clear that Nina, “the lady,” must have been that primi- 
tive Istar of Eridu and its neighbourhood who mourned 
like Tillili the death of Tammuz, and whose title was 
but a dialectic variation of that of Nana given to her at 
Erech. 

After this, it is not difficult to disentangle the primitive 
relation that existed between the totems of the antelope, 
the fish and the serpent, at Eridu. a was the antelope 
as god of the river; as god of the deep he was Oannes 
the fish. His daughter was denoted by a compound 
ideograph which represented her birth from the residence 
of the fish-god, though she was herself one of the poisonous 
reptiles that swarmed in the marshes at the mouth of the 
Euphrates. It was in this way that the serpent became 
connected with the god of wisdom, “more subtil than 
any beast of the field” which had been created in the 
land of Edina. 

It is now possible to explain the allusions in an old 
Accadian poem, in which Merodach (?) is made to describe 
his weapon of war. After comparing it with “the fish 
of seven fins,” he goes on to say: ‘The tempest (mdfu) 
of battle, my weapon of fifty heads (I bear), which like 
the great serpent of seven heads is yoked with seven 
heads, which like the strong serpent of the sea (sweeps 
away) the foe.” Tere the serpent is regarded as essen- 


1 W.A.L ii. 19, 11—18, 
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tinlly a serpent of the sea, and in its seven heads we may 
see the primitive conception of its divine power. The 
“evil spirits” were seven in number also, like the spirits 
of the earth, and thé mythical fish which may be the 
totem of the fish-god is provided with seven fins! The 
destructive character of the great serpent is naturally 
insisted on. Doubtless the serpent-god of the primitive 
Sumerian was morally of a negative nature, or else 
regarded as injuring only his enemies, while he did good 
to those who propitiated him. But this early serpent- 
worship faded away with the transformation of the totem 
into an anthropomorphic deity. The goddess Nina ceased 
to retain her serpentile attributes, and after the era of 
the monuments of Tel-loh passed almost entirely out of 
memory; while the serpent became, what indeed ha 
always seems to have been in genuine Semitic belief, the 
incarnation of wickedness and guile. We read in the 
bilingual lists of “the evil serpent,” “the serpent of 
darkness ;”* and it is probable that the imagination of a 
later time confounded this serpent of durkness with the 
dragon Tiamat, the leader of the powers of night and 
chaos. It was a curious process of development which 
eventually transformed the old serpent-goddess, “tho 
lady Nina,” into the embodiment of all that was hostile 
to the powers of heaven; but, after all, Nina had sprung 
from the fish-god of the deep, and Tiamat is herself ‘ the 
deep” in a Semitic dress. 

At times Ea was regarded as a gazelle* rather than 

1W.AL id. 19, 65, 

2° W. AL ii, 24. 10,12, The “evil cerpent” is called “tho mon- 
strous (ruasi!) serpent of the sea" in W. A. 1 ii. 19, 17. 

® Blim in Accodinn, dilanu in Assyrian (W.A. I. i. 6, 73 99, 55 


all| 
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as an antelope. It was this that he was entitled “the 
princely gazelle,” “the lusty gazelle,” “the gazelle who 
gives the earth” (W.A.L ii. 55. 31—33); and Merodach 
as his son is termed Aéari-elim, “the mighty one of the 
gazelle-god.” A hymn which celebrates Merodach under 
a number of his archaic names, declares that ho is “Agari- 
elim, the mighty prince, the light (of the gods), the 
director of the laws of Anu, Bel (Mul-lil) (and Ea)??? 
The gazelle, however, was more correctly appropriated to 
Mul-lil of Nipur, who was specially called “the gazelle- 
god.”2 We may infer, accordingly, that the gazelle had 
once been the totem of Nipur, and the representative of 
its god of the under-world. It was, indeed, a peculiarly 
sacred animal. We find it repeatedly on the early Chal- 
dean cylinders, sometimes being offered in sacrifice to a 
deity, sometimes simply standing at his side as a symbol. 
It frequently takes the place of the goat, which was also 
sacred, and as such was exalted into the Zodincal sign of 
Capricornus. Since Tebet, the tenth month, corresponds 
to the sign of Capricornus and was dedicated to Pap-sukal, 
it is possible that Pap-sukal, “ the messenger of the gods,” 
was himself the goat-god. At any rate, there was a 
deity called Uz, tho Accadian word for a goat; and a 
iv. 70, 55). The position of the name in the list of animals (W. A. 1. 
ii. 6, 7), chows what specios of animal must be moant, Lulim, “asta,” 
sooms to ba areduplicated form of the same word. Both fulim and 
élima aro said to be equivalent to earn, * ing.” 

12854, 5,6, In line 10, Morodach is apparently identified with 
the god Tutu, of whom it is said that he confronts their life” (macaNore 
ana napieti-sunn). In the first lino ho is callod Asari, sabre calmat 
Kakhadi, “ nourisher (f) of the black-headed moo.” Comp, W.A I. ii. 
55, 69, 

1 W. ALL iv, 70, 65; ii. 59, 5, 
~ 5 In W.A.L ii. 48, 34, tho archaic Babylonian form of the character 
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curious pioce of sculpture on a stone tablet found by 
Mr. Rassam in the temple of the Sun-god at Sippara 
deseribes “Sin, Samas and Istur,” as being “set as com- 
panions at the approach to the deep in sight of the god 
Uy."1 The “crown of the Sun-god” is further said to 
be the uz, or “glory,” of the eyes, with a play upon the 
resemblance of the Semitic word wezu, “glory,” to the 
Accadian us, “a goat’’ Tho god Uz himself is depicted 
as sitting on a throne, watching the revolution of the 
solar disk, which is placed upon a table and slowly turned 
by means of a rope. He holds in his hand a ring and 
holt, and is clad in a robe of goats’ skin, the sacrod dress 
of the Babylonian priests. It reminds us of “the skins 
of the kids of the goats” which Rebekah put upon Isaac 
in order that he might receive his father’s blessing. The 
milk of the goat appears in the liturgical texts along with 
other offerings to the gods; thus we read in a hymn ;? 


“Tho milk of a light-coloured? goat which in @ pare feeding-placo 
the shopherd of Tammuz has reared, 





Uszis glossod by Utuki, “ the (great) spirit,” and explained to be synony- 
mous with the San-god, As the document or documents upon which 
this tablet is a commentary eeom to have been a product ot the court 
of Sargon at Acead, we may infor that Uz, “ tho goat,” was a title of tho 
Sun-god of Sippam. The mythical “goat with six heads” is referred 
to ina bilingual text (W.A.T, iv. 30, 11), 

1 W.ALL v.60. Timi hore means “companions,” from emu, to 
make like.” The common word tirié has nothing to do with either 
birit, “chain,” or birtu, “a citadel,” but is from bard, “to soo,” 

2 W. ALL iv. 28, 3, 

3 Arundu, Accadian siz-tiga, “tho long-hornod," rendored Banu, or 
“light-coloured,” in W. A. L iy, 24, 11; ii. 6,32. Tho species of goat 
‘wns called sur (Somitisad into surru) in Accadian (W.A.T, ii, 2. 284, 
285, compared with 21. 41). 

“ Not “the shepherd Tammuz," which would require the converse 
order of words, 





all 
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tho milk of the goat lot the shepherd give thee with his pure hands 

Minglo (it) in the middle of the akin of a suckling? yot unborn. 

Lat the god Ariga-stiga,? the eupreme gost of Mub-lil, with his 
puro hande cause (it) to be eaten, 

Mervdach the eon of Eridn has given the charm ; 

© Nin-akho-kilda? lady of the purely-gleaming water, make the 
worshipper puro and bright!" 


Here the divine goat is associated with Mul-lil, and 
perhaps we may therefore conclude that it was specially 
adored at Nipur. The inference is not certain, howeyer, 


* Unili, Acadian qan-vs, in @ liturgical fragment ($712, 5) wo 
read of “tho wool (or hair) of a Qan-us yet unborn ;” and in $2073, 
R. 9, mention is made of “the flesh of the gar” 

9 “Tho god of far-reaching purity” or perhaps “ the distant gleam” (I). 
“Suga, however, may ropresent 4iga, “tho horned one." In W.A. L 
li, 4, 602, digga is written sigga, and in 6, 5, sega, and rendered by tho 
Assyrian atudy, “he-goat.” In W. A. I. ili, 68, 12—14, Azagn-dugn 
(éud), the wife of Rimmon, is called the mileh-kid of Mullil, and the 
names of its two shepherds are given in lines 36, 37, 

* Nin-albo-kida is invoked in other magic formule ; a0 in W. A. L 
iy, 15, 39, it is snid of tho sick man,‘* May Nin-akha-kudda seize upon 
his body and rest upon his head !” and in Haupt's Ketlechrifttexte, ti, 26, 
sho is mentioned along with Bahu and Gula. fn W. AL ii 08 48, 49, 
we read of “the pure water of Ea, the purely-gleaming water of Nin- 
akha-kudda, the water of tho pure hand, of tho pure doop,” whore the 
goddess is associated with En and the deep; and in D.'T. 67. Obr. 14—16, 
we have “tho spell of Ea and Morodach, tho spoll of Damu and Gala, 
tho spell of Nin-akha-kudda." Similarly in 1266. 12, 1%, an invocation 
in addressed to “ Nin-akha-kuddu, Nin-kurra, [En-nu-jgi the eon of 
Nin-si-nagar-bv, and Nin-adim.” In K 4195, 12, Nin-akha-kodda is 
identified with Iskhara or Istar. In M 192, 4 ay, “the daily food” is 
enumorated of Mablil, Ea “tho king of the deep,” “the divine king of 
the gods and the queen (of the gods),"” Samas “the lord of crowns, the 
decidor of (destiny),” “the god who prospera all above and below,” 
Morodach, Adar “the first-bom of Mul-lil,” Ninakha-kuddu, Nin« 
karratim and Istar, Nin-akha-kudda means “the lady who divides tho 
ising (fresh) water" as appeare from the statement in W. A. T. ili, 68, 40, 
that she was ‘the Indy of the rising waters (a-khad) of Ea.” The fol 
lowing line shows that Agubba, “ the purely-gleaming water" (eungu ia 
‘Arsyrinn), was aleo deified. 
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as the text belongs to that later period when the cities 
and deities of Babylonia had been brought into union 
with one another, F 

T have already alluded to the faet that the Sun-god of 
Nipur was connected with the pig. Adar was “lord of 
the swine,” and the swine would therefore seem to havo 
once been a totem of the city in which he was worshipped, 
Nothing could show more clearly that Babylonian tote- 
mism belongs to the pre-Semitic history of the country, 
and the conclusion is supported by the large place 
occupied by the dog in what I may call the zoological 
mythology of Chaldwa. In Semitic times the dog was 
as distasteful to the Babylonians as he was, and is, to 
the Semitic inhabitants of other parts of the world. We 
have a proof of this in a prayer against the powers of 
evil, in which we read : 

(From) the baleful fetter, tho fetter which injures the feet... tho 
dog, the snake, the scorpion, the reptile, and whateoever ie baleful, the 
possession of the heart, tho poasassion (of the body, may Memdach 
preserve tis)."? 

The dog is avoided by the earlier art of Assyria; and 
eyen in Babylonia, where a particular and much-esteemed. 
breed existed, almost the only representation of the animal 
that is known is on a terra-cotta plaque of the Sassanian 
period.* Nevertheless, there was a time when the Baby- 

1K (annumbered), 19—21, tuanw timnn tuanu naptow se sept... 
UR-KO fefr GIRTAB narnmad(tuv) A nin Lirann teibit Libbs tibit (zwmri), 

* See tho illustration of a *Terra-cotta Tablet from Babylon, repro- 
senting an Indian dog,” in Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p, 527. Tn 
‘Acayria, it is not until we como to tho timo of Asqur-bani-pal that wo 
find the dog represented in the has-relinfs. “The five clay figures of dogs, 
with their names inscribed upon them, now in the British Museum, 


belong to the same monarch, The names are (1) Epar tallik epua 
nabokka, He ran and barked ;” (2) Musetsu limnuti, “the producer 








es 
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lonian dog was otherwise regarded. Merodach and the 
dog were brought into connection with one another. 
The beneficent. god of later Babylonian religion owned 
four divine hounds, named Ukkumu, “the seizer,” Akkulu, 
“the devourer,” Iksuda, “the capturer,” and Titebu, 
“the pursuer.”! We may suspect that the dogs were not 
always sent on errands of mercy, and that originally they 
had been devastating winds who followed in the track of 
a death-dealing god. An incantation begins with the 
words: “O Merodach, the lord of death, thy hand esta- 
blishes the house of light,”* where perhaps we have a 
tradition of the age when Merodach was not as yet the 
god who raises the dead to life, but the god of death 
only. Af all events, the hounds appear in no favourable 
character in the fragment of a legend which related to 
the shepherd Matsarat-pi-baladhi (?).* After a reference 
to Rimmon, the shepherd's heart is told to rejoice because 
of the message sent him by Ea through the lips of Mero- 
dach. ‘(Ea) has hoard thee,” it is said to him; “when 
the great dogs” assault thee, then ‘ Matsarat-pi-baladhi, 
shepherd of the flock, seize them from behind and lay 
them down, Hold them and overcome them. Strike 
their head, pierce (nifi) their breast. An expedition 
they are gone; never may they return! With the wind 





of mischief ;" (3) Dayan rite-su, “the judge of his companions ;” (4) 
Munasiku gari-su, the biter of hia foos ;" (5) Kasid abi, “ the solzer of 
enemies.” Seo Houghton on “The Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculp- 
tures” in the Trans, Soc, Bib, Arch. ¥. 1. i 
1 W, ALL ii, 56,22—25. Iltebu may be derived from Jakbu, "to 
bo violent.” 
© RQ. 11. 153. Rew. 7, 8. | 
9K 2546. The name is written mxun-na-t1, “watch of the mouth i 


of life.” 
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may they go, with the storm above it! Take their road 
and cut off their going. Seize their mouth, seize their 
mouth, seize their weapons! Seize their teeth (su/), and 
make them ascend, by the command of Ea, the lord of 
wisdom; by the command of the Sun-god, the lord of all 
that is above; by the command of Merodach, the lord of 
revelation” (bar-bar-ti). The recitation of this curious 
legend formed part of a religious ceremony, and was 
ordered to be followed by the triple repetition of a prayer 
“before the god Azag-Suga.” This god, as we have 
seen, was primarily a goat, and it was no doubt on this 
account that a portion of an old poem about a shepherd 
who had driven away the dogs from his flock was intro- 
duced into the service. The poem, however, like the 
service, transports us to Semitic days; the dog has 
become a hateful creature, and what divinity he has is 
of a demoniac character, 

Unlike the dog, the ox remained in honour among the 
Babylonians, und the mythologists accordingly did not 
wholly forget that ono at loast of “the great gods” had 
once been identified with this animal. An early geogra- 
phical list calls Dapara, “the mountain of the Bull-god,” 
the country of crystal; and that this was to be sought 
in southern Babylonia is indicated by the namo of the 
Uknu, the river of “crystal.” There is some evidence 
that the primitive Bull-god was Merodach himself. Ea 
and his wife had each two divine “bulls” attached to 
them, those of Ea being named “the god of the field of 
Eden” and “the god of the house of Eden.”* Thoso 


bull-gods must be distinguished from the colossal figures, 


1 W.ALL ii. 01, 13, 2 W.A.L ii, 58, 69—2, 
v 





_ 
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the winged bulls, that guarded the entrance to a temple,* 
We may speak of the latter as “Assyrian bulls,” but 
such was never their name among either Babylonians or 
Assyrians. To them they represented divine beings, the 
gods or genii of the household, in fact, but not bulls, The 
face was wanting which was needed to transform the 
colossus into an image of the animal. The human head 
showed that the creature was endowed with humanity 
as much as Ea-bani, the friend of Gisdhubar, whose 
body terminated in the legs of a goat, but who was 
nevertheless in all respects a man. The bull-like body 
of the divine guardians of the household symbolised 
strength, at all events to the Semitic Babylonian, who 
persistently paraphrased the Accadian word for “bull,” 
when used as a proper name, by words that denoted 
“hero” and “strong one.” The winged bulls and the 
divine bulls of Eridu were not one and the same, however 
much the imagination of a later day may havo tended to 
confound them together. 

The fact that the two great doities of Eridu were thus 
attended by a body-guard of divine bulls, makes us in- 
clined to connect the Bull-god of Dapara very closely 
indeed with the city of Eridu. We need not be astonished, 
therefore, at finding Merodach entitled in early astrono- 
mical literature Gudi-bir, “ the bull of light”? The sky, 
as we have seen, was regarded as a second Babylonian 
plain, over which the sun ploughed his way along the 
ecliptic or ‘furrow of heaven,” The pole-star was called 





‘In Accadian, ala® and lamma; in Assyrian, edu, duridu ant 
Tamostu, ‘The Inst, word seems to have been borrowed from the Acca 
dian Lamm in its primitive form (lamas), Alad is “ the spirit," from 
ala, with the suffix (a). 
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its “yoke,”! and Jupiter, the nearest of the planets to 
the ecliptic, was known as Lubat-Gudibir, “the wether” 
or “planet of the Bull of Light.” The Bull of Light, 
therefore, was himself the ploughman of the celestial 
fields, the Sun-god who trod his steady path through the 
heavenly signs, like the patient ox who dragged the plough 
through the fields below. It was asthe Sun-god, moving 
through the twelve Zodiacal signs of the year, that Mero. 
dach, it is asserted, was known by this particular name. 

Now the explanation of the name of Gudibir as Mero- 
dach, the Sun-god, comes from a tablet which seems to 
have been a philological commentary on the astronomical 
works compiled for the court of Sargon of Accad. Wo 
know that Sargon’s patronage of science produced the 
great standard Babylonian work on astronomy and astro- 
logy, in seventy-two books, which went under the name 
of the “Observations of Bel.” It was translated into 
Greek by the Chaldean historian Bérdssos, and largo 
portions of it, including a table of contents, are among 
the tablets found on the site of the library of Kouyunjik. 
In the course of centuries it had undergone a large 
amount of interpolation and addition; marginal glosses 
had crept into the text, and new paragraphs had been 
inserted recording the observations that had been made 





1 Or rather, perhaps, the constellation of Drco generally, a Dra- 
conis being at the time the polestar. The star (or constellation) was 
called MuU-pU-KiR-pA in Accadian, which tho Semitic astronomers 

phrased by “the star of Anu, the arbiter (mami!) of heaven" 
(W. ALL. ii. 47, 16), and more literally “the yoke of heaven” (v. 18, 
24). The Accadian (or rather Sumerian) is probably to be read gudir 
Keeda, “yoke of the enclosure,” Giéra and gifrara, giééa, gidditle ani 
are given a4 dislectical forme of the Accadian word for “yoke” 
(W. ALL. ¥, 18, 17, 19, 20, 21; 15, 28). 
uz 
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by the astronomers and astrologers of Babylonia during 
the whole length of the historical period. In the form, 
therefore, in which it was edited for the library of 
Nineyoh, it was very different from the original work 
that had been composed by the orders of Sargon, Old 
and new matter had been mixed up in it, and the enlarge- 
ments introduced into it had probably nearly doubled its 
original size. But the original work was itself a com- 
pilation of records and observations that had been made 
during an untold number of previous years. These 
records and observations had for the most part been 
written in Accadian ; the result being that, although the 
astronomy of the Chaldwans, as we know it, is purely 
Semitic in form and character, many of its technical 
terms are non-Semitic, as well as the names of the celestial 
bodies. Hence it is that we find a remarkable inconsis- 
tency between certain facts reported by the astronomical 
tablets and the astronomical system which they set before 
us. This astronomical system is based upon the assump- 
tion that the sun enters the first point of the constellation 
Aries at the time of the vernal equinox. The system 
must therefore haye come into existence later than the 
26th century before the Christian era, when Aries first 
became the starting-point of the Zodiacal signs. But 
the signs themselves wore named, and the path of the 
sun through them was mapped out, when the vernal 
equinox still coincided with the sun’s entrance, not into 
Aries, but into Taurus. The whole pre-Semitic nomen- 
clature of the Zodiacal signs, and the months of the year 
that correspond to them, rests on the supposition that the 
Zodiacal bull ushers in the vernal year, Tts Accadian 
name was “the directing Bull,” the bull that directs 
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the course of the year; and the sign which faced it, the 
Scorpion of a later age, was correspondingly termed the 
star “that is opposite to the foundation” of the year. 

We can now understand why the Sun-god Merodach, 
whom even the astronomers of the historical period con- 
tinued to identify with the typical constellations of the 
twelve months of the year, should have been entitled 
tho Bull of Light” in the primitive astronomical records. 
He was, in fact, the celestial bull who ploughed the 
the great furrow of the sky, and from whom the first 
sign of the Zodiac borrowed its name. We may see in 
him the prototype of that famous bull of later legend 
whom Anu created in order to avenge upon Gisdhubar 
the slight offered by the latter to Istar. The Sun-god 
eventually became the monster slain by a solar hero. 
Such are the results of time working upon the half-for- 
gotten beliefs and tales of an carlior age. 

While in some instances the old totemistic conceptions 
were evaded by the degeneration of a god into a mere 
animal, in others the reverse process took place, the 
Destial element being climinated from the nature of the 
god. It wns thus that “the divine storm-bird” of the 
ancient Accadian faith passed into the god Zu of the 
Semitic epoch. “The divine storm-bird” was a ravenous 
bird of prey, of large size and sharp beak, who darted on 
its spoil and devoured the flesh. The Semitic Babylonians 
identified if with their Zu, partly because zu signified a 

1 W.A.L iii. 53, 2. In Nisan, the first month, he was accordingly 
identified with Dun-kun-e, “the hero of the rising dawn,” or Mercury, 
‘who is eleewhero oalled “the prince of the mon of Haran” (iii. 67, 28), 
in consequence of the cult that was carried on thors. Tn Adar, the Inst 


month, is wae "tho fish of Ea” or Pisco, “The Bull of heaven” 
(Guana) ix mentioned in iii, 53, 56 
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“stormy wind,” partly because a species of vulture was 
called by the same name. But the conception of the 
tempest as a bird which rushes on its prey is common to 
many mythologies. In Aryan mythology the storm- 
cloud appears under the varying forms of the eagle, the 
woodpecker, and the robin redbreast, the sacred bird of 
Thor; while in Chinese folk-lore the storm-bird is “a 
bird which in flying obscures the sun and of whose quills 
are made water-tuns,” The roe of the Arabian Nights, 
with its wings ten thousand fathoms in width, and its 
egg which it was a sin in Aladdin to wish to take from 
the place where it hung, is but an echo of the Chinese 
storm-bird, Tt is in the nest of the storm-bird that the 
tempest is brewod; it swoops upon the earth with the rush 
of his wings, and the lightning itself is but the gleam 
of his flight, Even a poet of to-day instinctively speaks 
of the curlews as “dreary gleams about the moorland 
flying over Locksley Hall.” 

“The divine storm-bird” was known as Lugal-banda, 
“the lusty king,” and was the patron deity of the city 
of Marad, near Sippara. He brought the lightning, the 
fire of heaven, from the gods to men, giving them at 
onee the knowledge of fire and the power of reading the 
future in the flashes of the storm. Like Prométheus, 
therefore, he was an outcast from the gods, He had 
stolen their treasures and secret wisdom, and had com- 
municated them to mankind. In Babylonia, as in Greece, 
the divine benefactor of primitive humanity was doomed 
to suffer. The knowledge and the artificial warmth man 
has gained are not tho free gifts of the gods; they have 
been wrenched from them by guile; and though man 
has been allowed to retain them, his divine friend aud 
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benefactor is condemned to punishment. The oulture- 
god of totemistic Marad is thus a very different being 
from the culture-god of Eridu; both, indeed, are clad 
in animal form; but whereas the fish-god of Eridu is 
the willing and unhindered communicator of civilisation, 
whose successor, Merodach, becomes a god of light and 
healing, the bird-god of Marad is a pariah among his 
divine brethron, hunted out of heaven by the great gods, 
and wresting from them by craft man’s future knowledge 
of good and evil. It was only in the later syneretic age, 
when these uglier facts of the earlier mythology were 
glossed over or forgotten, that the divine “bull” was 
described as ‘‘ the offspring of the god Zu” (W.A.T. iv, 
23, 19). 

The scribes of Assur-bani-pal haye preserved for us 
the mutilated copy of a bilingual poem, or part of a 
poem, which recounted the flight of Zu to the mountain 
of ‘Sabu or Kis. It begins thus :? 

Yugal-tudda (fled) to the mountain a place remote 

In tho hill of ‘Sabu ho (dwelt). 

No mother inhabite it and. (cares for him). 

No father inhabits it and (associates) with him. 

No pricat® who knows him (assists him). 

‘He who (changed) not the resolution, even the resolution of hig 
heart, 


in his own heart (ho kept) his resolution. 

Into the likeness of a bird was ho transformed, 

into tho likeness of Za tho divine storm-bird was he transformed, 

His wife uplifts tho nock,* 

Tho wifo of Zu, the son of Zu, may he cause thom to dwell fn a 
cage, 


TW. ALL iv. 14, No. L 

* Kal, “tho galluspriest” in the Accadian. The Semitic version 
has agra, “ noble.” 

4% Assyrian fu({e) ; soe W.A.I. iv, U5, 41. 
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sven the god of the riverreeds (Enna) and the goddess the lady” 
of the baakot of riverreeds (Guenna).t 

From his mountain he brought (her), 

‘asa woman fasbioned® for a mother mado beautiful,® 

the goddess of plante,* a8 a woman fashioned for a mother made 
Ddeautiful. 

‘Her paps® were of white crystal 5 

hor thigha® wore bathed in silver and gold. 

[Hore follow many mutilated lines.) 

On (his) head he placed a circlet 5 

+++- on his head he set o coronal 

(when) he came from the nest of the god Zu. 

(In a place) unknown in the mountain he made his tomb” 


It will be seen that, the identity of the god Zu with a 
bird is explained in accordance with the ideas of a modern 
time. It has become a transformation voluntarily under- 
gone by the deity, for the sake, as it would scem, of 
securing a beautiful bride. The old faith of totemism is 





2 Nin-Gr-enna was resolved into the Semitic Bitat-ilé (W. A.1. fi. 
55, 11); but according to W..A.T. ili. 67, 56, sho was peculiarly the 
utuk, or “spirit of the temple of Mu...” The Gu-onna, or guardian 
of the river, was tho title of an officer (K 177, 30). 

2 Not “clever,” as Lyon. 

* In tho Semitic translation: “a mother who has been appointed 
for beauty.” 

4 In the Accailian original, Nin-ka-4i, Hor nine sons are enumerated 
in W.A.L iii. 68, 26-32, the eldest being ‘Siri, “the goddess of 
plants,” horself! Among the others are “the god of the pure tongue,” 
“the god of the strong tongue," “the god of ths beautiful tongue,” 
“the god of the palate of the fat mouth,” and “the god who in not 
powerful.” Nin-kai should probably be read Nin-gu-tiga, “Indy of 
the full mouth.” 

® Aocadian hakkul, The Assyrian masu is the Hebrow mit, and 
means “ to suck," not “to pour out,” a3 Zimmern supposes. Nameaitum 
is also found in K 161. ili 24, and R358, 4 (where it signifies “a 
owl”). 

© Comp. W. A.T. ii, 1, 175, and 41, 53, The Accadian seems to be 
[lam-si-jar, 
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thus changing into a fairy-tale, But there were other 
stories which remembered that the transformation of the 
god was not the voluntary act it is here represented to 
have been. A long but broken text explains why it was 
that he had to take refuge in the mountain of ‘Sabu 
under the guise of a bird of prey. We learn that Zu 
gazed upon the work and duties of Mul-lil; “he secs 
the crown of his majesty, the clothing of his divinity, 
the tablets of destiny, and Zu himself, and he sees also 
the father of the gods, the bond of heaven and earth. 
The desire to be Bel (Mul-lil) is taken in his heart; yea, 
he sees the father of the gods, the bond of heaven and 
earth ; the desire to be Bel is taken in his heart: ‘ Let me 
seize the tablets of destiny of the gods, and the laws of 
all the gods let me establish (duthmum); let my throne 
be set up, let me seize the oracles; let me urge on the 
whole of all of them, even the spirits of heaven.’ So his 
heart devised opposition; at the entrance to the forest 
where he was gazing he waited with his head (intent) 
during the day. When Bel pours out the pure waters, 
his crown was placed on the throne, stripped from (his 
head). The tablets of destiny (Zu) seized with his hand; 
the attributes of Bel he took; he delivered the oracles. 
(Then) Zu fled away and sought his mountains. He 
raised a tempest, making (a storm).” 

Then Mul-lil, “the father and councillor” of the gods, 
consulted his brother divinitios, going round to each in 
turn. Anu was the first to speak. He “opened his 
mouth, he speaks, he says to the gods his sons: *(Who- 
ever will,) let him subjugate Zu, and (among all) men 
lot the destroyer pursue him (?).’ (To Rimmon) tho first- 
born, the strong, Anu declares (his) command, even to 
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him: ... ‘O Rimmon, protector (?), may thy power of 
fighting never fail! (Slay) Zu with thy weapon. (May 
thy name) be magnified in the assembly of the great gods, 
(Among) the gods thy brethren (may it destroy) the 
rival. May incense (?) (edarsi) be offered, and may 
shrines be built! (In) the four (zones) may they esta- 
blish thy strongholds, May they magnify thy fortress 
that if become a fane of power in the presence of the 
gods, and may thy name bo mighty?’ (Rimmon) 
answered the command, (to Anu) his father he utters 
the word: ‘(O my father, to a mountain) none has seen 
mayest thon assign (him); (never may) Zu play the thief 
(again) among the gods thy sons; (the tablets of destiny) 
his hand has taken; (the attributes of Bel) he seized, he 
dcliyerod the oracles; (Zu) has fled away and has sought 
his mountains.’” Rimmon goes on to decline the task, 
which is accordingly laid upon another god, but with 
like result. Then Anu turns to Nebo: “(To Nebo), the 
strong one, the eldest son of Istar, (Anu declares his 
will) and addresses him: . . . *O Nebo, protector (?), 
never may thy power of fighting fail! (Slay) Zu with 
thy weapon. May (thy name) be magnified in the as- 
sembly of the great gods! Among the gods thy brethren 
(may it destroy) the rival! May incense (?) be offered 
and may shrines be built! In the four zones may thy 
strongholds be established! May they magnify thy 
stronghold that it become a fane of power in the presence 
of the gods, and may thy name be mighty!’ Nebo 
answered the command: ‘O my father, to a mountain 
none hast seen mayest thou assign (him); never may Zu 
play the thief (again) among the gods thy sons! The 
tablets of destiny his hand has taken; the attributes of 
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Bel he has seized; he has delivered the oracles; Zu is 
fled away and (has sought) his mountains.’ Like Rim- 
mon, Nebo also refused to hunt down and slay his brother 
god, the consequence being, as we have seen, that Zu 
escaped with his life, but was changed into a bird, and 
had to live an exile from heaven for the rest of time. 
The “ divine etorm-bird,” however, who invested him- 
self by stealth with the attributes of Mul-lil, and carried 
the knowledge of futurity to mankind, served to unite 
the two species of augury which read the future in the 
flight of birds and the flash of the lightning. The first 
‘species was but a branch of the genoral pseudo-seience 
which discovered coming events from the cbservation of 
animals and their actions, while the seeond species was 
closely allied to the belief that in the thunder men heard 
the voice of the gods. The old belief marked its impress 
upon Hebrew as well as upon Assyro-Babylonian thought. 
“The yoiee of thy thunder was in the whirlwind,” says 
the Psalmist; and nothing can show more clearly what 
must once have been the Canaanitish faith than the poetic 
imagery of another Psalm (xxix.): “Tho yoice of the 
Lord is upon the waters; the God of glory thundereth ; 
the Lord is upon many waters. Tho voice of the Lord is 
powerful; the voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The 
voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord 
breaketh the cedars of Lebanon.... The voice of the 
Lord shaketh the wilderness ; the Lord shaketh the wil- 
derness of Kadesh. The voice of the Lord maketh the 
hinds fo calve, and discovereth the forests.” In the 
Talmud, “the voice of the Lord” has become the bath gif, 


rae 


2 Ps. Ixxvii. 18, 
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or “danghter of the voice,” a supernatural message from 
heaven which sometimes proceeded from the Holy of 
Holies, sometimes, like the éévor of Socrates, assumed 
the form of an intuition directing the recipient as to his 
course in life.t 

‘This prophetic voice of heaven was heard m the thunder 
by the Accadians as well as by the Semites. I have 
already noticed that the Accadians believed the sounds 
of nature to be divine voices, from which the initiated 
could derive a knowledge of the future. At Eridu it 
was more especially the roar of tho sea in which the 
Sumerian priest listened to the revelations of his deities, 
and this perhaps was the oracle through which Oannos 
had spoken to men. In the rival city of northern Baby- 
lonia, where the supreme god presided over the realm of 
the dead, and not over the waters of the sea, the divine 
voice came to men in the thunder, By tho side of Mul- 
lil, the lord of the ghost-world, stood Mul-me-sarra 
(Wiil-mé-sira), “the lord of the voice of the firmament.” 
Mul-me-sarra, in fact, was but Mul-lil himself in another 
form, and hence, as lord of Hades, was the author, not 
only of the thunder, but of subterranean noises as well. 
It is thus that he is addressed in a hymn, which is, how- 
ever, not older than the Semitio period :* 





2 Soe Dr, 8, Louis in the Proceadings of the Sooicty of Bibilicat 
Archeology, Ap. 6, 1886, pp. 117, 118, 

+ K48, It ia probably quite Into, but embodies earlier ideas There 
in no Accafinn text attached to it, On the reverse, which is almost 
entirely destroyed, mention is made of “six hymna" to Samas, Mero- 
dach and Anu, bosides other hymns to Merodach which had to be 
recited on the north side of the altar, and a hymn or hymns to Nusku 
on tho cast side of it. “Altogothor,” it is stated, “thore aro fifteon 
hymns (to be said) on the north and east sides. On the west, nine 
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“0 Iond of the voice of tho firmament, lord of the earth, prince of 

Hades, 

ord of the place? and the mountain from whence none retums, 
even the mountain of the spirits of earth, 

ordainor of the laws of the earth, the mighty band of heaven and 
earth, 

mighty lord, in whove absence Nin-girsu will not direct in garden 
and canal, will not ereata the erop (appuna) 5 

Jond of the fetter (umasi), who in his might: rulos the earth, 

strengthening the broad (earth), holding the bolts of tho lower 
world, 

giving scoptre and reign to Anu and Mublit; 

by thy command let the foundation-etone of this place 

last long before thee at al! ncasona ;* 

like the seat of thy loniship let it bo a jadgment-hall on earth, 

Upon it may Anu, Bel and Ea firmly establist Ube throne.” 


Perhaps Mul-me-sarra is also the deity who is addressed 
in another hymn® as “the warrior-god (Erimmu), the 
bright one, the sword (or lightning) of Istar,’ and of 
whom it is said; ‘May he give thee rest with kindly 
hand (rift), may he rain life and tranquillity upon thee 
with his hand!” Under the name of Iskhara, Istar herself 
was called “the sword” or “lightning of heayen,” and 
as such was identified with the constellation of the 
Scorpion ;* and the hand of the goddess Bunene is enti- 
tled “the inundator of the lightning,” that of the Ela- 
mite god Lagamar being “the inundator of the earth,” 





hymns to Assur, Mul-mosarra, the Sun of midday, Laz(?), and the 
Hero.god (Dun) who quiets tho heart, Bel of cattle, the Lady of cattle, 
Bel of the pure mound (Birs-i-Nimrud), (and) the Lady of tho puro 
mound. Offer sacrifices, lay reeds which have boon cut up, offer fool 
and oll; Jet the hand of the prince take honey and buttor, the food of 
the god of revelations (nan-nan), and recite the following,” 

1 Aori, poosibly for asari, “ destruction,” hor 

2 Or, perhaps, *all the cardinal pointe” (r-icax-4-n1), 

+ R2 111. 150, Ode, * K 4195, 8—10. 
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aud that of the god of impurity “the inundator of the 
crown (2). 

The voices heard by the Babylonian in nature, however, 
were not a whit more sacred to him than the inarticulate 
voice which found expression in the name. Like all 
primitive peoples, the Chaldwans confounded the person 
and the name by which he was known. The name, in 
fact, was the personality, and whatever happened to the 
name would happen equally to the personality. Tujury 
could be done to a person by using his name in a spell ; 
and, similarly, to pronounce the name of a deity compelled 
him to attend to the wishes of the priest or exorcist, 
As among the ancient Egyptians, the secret names of 
the gods—many of them heirlooms from a primmval age, 
whose actual meaning was forgotten—were not only 
especially holy, but also especially efficacious. Names, 
consequently, like the persons or things they represented, 
were in themselves of good and evil omen; and the 
Babylonian would have sympathised with the focling 
which made the Roman change Maleyentum into Bene- 
ventum, or has caused the Cape of Storms to become the 
Cape of Good Hope. Whether this superstition about 
names was of purely Semitic origin, or whether it was 
shared in by the Accadians, we have no means of deter- 
mining at present; the analogy of other races, however, 
in a corresponding stago of social development would 
lead us to infer that the superstition was the independent 
possession of Accadians and Semites alike. At all events, 
it was deeply imprinted upon the Semitie mind. The 
sucredness attached to the name of the God of Israel 





1 K 220, Rew, 
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among the later Jows, and the frequent employment of 
the name for the person of the Lord, bear witness to the 
fact. When Moses was ordained to his mission of lead- 
ing his people out of Egypt and forming them into a 
nation, it was prefaced by what was henceforth to be 
the sacred and national name of their God. 

There were names of good fortune and names of eyil 
fortune,’ and special significance was attached to a 
change ofname, Three successive usurpers of the throne 
of Assyria—Pul, Ulula or Ilulaios, and the father of 
Sennacherib—all discarded their old names on the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their usurpation. Pul and 
UlulA adopted those of the two famous monarchs of the 
older Assyrian dynasty, Tiglath-Pileser and Shalmaneser, 
retaining their original designations only in Babylonia, 
where the names they had adopted were associated with 
ideas of hostility and invasion; while Sargon, who claimed 
to be lord of Babylonia as well as of Assyria, identified 
himself with the past glories of the ancient kingdom by 
taking the name of Sargon of Accad. The adoption of 
these time-honoured names of itself conferred legitimacy 
upon the new claimants of the throne; along with the 
name they inherited the title and the claim to veneration 
of those who had borne them. It must have been for a 
similar reason that Rsar-haddon’s name, according to 
Sennachorib, was changed to that of Assur-ctil-yukin- 
abla, “Assur the hero has established the son,” “for 
affection’s suke,"”* though the prince preferred to retain 
his earlier appellation of Esar-haddon or Assur-akh- 

TW.AL vy. 27, 49—52, 


2 Ki ruha, W.A.T. iii. 16, 3. Possibly the change of name was 
ocousioned by the death of an elder brother, 
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iddina, “ Assur has given the brother,” after his accession 
to the throne. We are reminded of the records of the 
Jews, from which we learn that Jedidiah became the 
Solomon of later history, and the Pharaoh of Egypt 
“turned the name” of Eliakim into Jehoiakim. 

The preservation of their names was a matter about 
which the kings of Babylonia and Assyria were especially 
anxious. Terrible curses are denounced against those 
who should destroy or injure “the writing of their 
names,” and substitute their own names instead, On 
the other hand, the gods are invoked to allow the names 
of the kings to last “for ever,” or to “ gnide their names 
aright.” Even captured cities have their names altered 
in token of conquest, and it is possible that the seru- 
pulous care with which the names of foreign potentates 
are recorded in the Assyrian annals, as well as the interest 
shown by both Babylonians and Assyrians in the lun- 
guages of their neighbours, had to do with the peculiar 
respect they paid to the name, 

In the ancient hymns, the phrase, “mankind, what- 
soever be their name,” is of frequent occurrence, and 
seems to signify that as the special fayours of the gods 
could be showered only on those whose names were recited, 
a yague and general expression of the kind would avoid 
the difficulty of enumerating by its own name each divi- 
sion of the human race. So, too, when the author of a 
penitential psalm speake of a god or goddess whom he 
“knew not,” it is probable that he is thereby deprecating 
the wrath of some offended deity with whose name he is 
unacquainted.! A hymn to the creator calls upon him 

2 A fmgment from the great medical work (M. 1101, Obv. 3—14). 
in which the pationt is allowed his choice of a practitioner's receipt or 
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under his yarious names to direct the laws of the world, 
to raise the dead to life, to overthrow the wicked and 
hostile, and to guide the stars of heaven, and puts into 
the mouth of Ea the following words: “Since his namo 
has made his offspring strong, let his name be Ea even 
as mine is; all the bonds of my laws may he carry (to 
them); all my secret wisdom may he bear away, through 
the fifty names of the great gods.” After this, it is said, 
his hearers “‘ pronounced his fifty names and wrote down 
his precepts.”! As “the great gods” were fifty in num- 
ber,* the ascription of their fifty mames to the creator 
was equivalent to identifying him with all of them. 
When they lost their names, they lost their individual 
personality as well. 

Closely connected with the mystical importance thus 
assigned to names was the awe and dread with which 
the curse or excommunication was regarded. Once uttered 
with the appropriate ceremonies, the binding of knots 
and the inyocation of divine names, it was a spell which 
eyen the gods were powerless to resist. In Assyrian it 


a charm, makos this protty cloa, ‘The whole passage runs : “Cut up 
some eyebright (I), the slice of a bind, the tongua of a dog, the plant 
that grows in the plain, tho fosh of the daslum, and the golden kakis 
of the sheop (kakis unum Khuratst, a apacies of grabo, according to 
Houghton), and compound these six ingrodionts: (or make a kiuteaitiya 
of herbs, offer boer, and repeat a spell seven times to the heart :) drink 
the mixture in wine ; continue drinking (it) for three days, and on the 
fourth day your health will be restored. (This is) tho spell: “Thou, 
whoever he is, who like « road hus determined the path,’ (which) repeat 
in addition : ‘The god, whoever he is, who like a road has determined 
the path, like long-drawn brandings (if sadduti) ho has loved my 
gone.” 

+ See above, p. l41. 

* K 4629, Row. 
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was called the mamit, in Accadian the sada, and was 
naturally considered to be divine. In Accadian, Mami 
had been a goddess ;? the borrowed Assyrian deity, there- 
fore, assumed the Semitic feminine termination. In the 
tenth book of the Epic of Gisdhubar, the goddess Mam- 
motu, as her name is there spelt, is called ‘the maker of 
fate” who “has fixed the destinies” of mankind, “along 
with” the spirits of the earth ; ‘she has established death 
and life, but the days of death are unknown.” 

Mamit thus bore a striking resemblance to the Fate 
of tho Romans and tho Até of the Greeks. Like Até, 
her operations were usually conceived of as evil. Just as 
Namtar, tho plague-demon, was also the personification 
of doom and destiny, so too Mamit was emphatically 
the concrete curse, If she established life as well as 
death, it was only because the term of life is fixed by 
death; death, and not life, was the real sphere of her 
work. Hence the mamit was known among the Acca- 
dians as the (nam-) erima or “hostile doom;” and though 
Anu, as we have seen, might as the pole-star be called 
“the mamit of heaven,” it is in no friendly guise that the 
mamit is presented to us in the magical texts. It was, 





2 In Sumerian, éagga, from an catlior éanqua, parhaps connected 
with danga, “a bond,” whence the Semitic sanagu, “to bind." A 
special class of priests, “attached,” like the Leyites, to particular sanc- 
tuaries, took their name from danga. 

2 W. AL ii. 51, 55, “Mami the queen.” “The river of Mami the 
queen” sooms to have been near Cutha, since both it and “the river of 
the companion of Mami” come between "the river of the fortress of 
Nergal” and “tho river of the place of ascent of Laz” In K 220, Obn. 
27, the goddess Mamiti ia mentioned immediately before Nin-gar, “tho 
Jndy of the abyss.” 

* Haupt, Babylonische Nimrodepos, p. 66. The Accadian equiva- 
lonts of “the muker of fate” are given in W. ALL v. 9, 10, 
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in fact, like the power of excommunication in the Middle 
Ages, the most terrible weapon that could be used by the 
priestly exorcist. or the power of invoking the aid of 
the goddess Mamit by pronouncing the curse was com- 
pletely in his hands, All that was needed was the per- 
formance of certain rites and the repetition of certain 
words. Armed with the magic wand,! he could lay the 
terrible excommunication on the head of his enemy, and 
cause it to issue forth from the body of his friend. “ Let 
the mamit come forth that I may see the light,” is one of 
the petitions we meet with in the tablets ;? and Tiglath- 
Pileser I. states that after his conquest of the kings of 
Nuhri he “freed them, prisoners and hound as they were, 
in the presence of the Sun-god (his) lord, and made them 
swear to be his servants from henceforth and for ever, 
under pain of the curse (mamit) of (his) great gods,’ 

In the hymns the mamit occupies a conspicuous place. 
Thus we read: 

“The rivergod is bright like the digger of ths ground. ‘The curse 
(Giics) before him; its ery (ia) like that of a demon. All the land 
glows like the height of tha sunsethorizon. May the sun at his rising 
remove the darkness, and may there never be gloom in the honse. May 
the curse go forth to the desort, to @ pure place, O spirit of heaven, 
eanjura the curse; O spirit of earth, conjure it!—The formula for undo» 
ing the curse when the water of the river surrounds a man."* 

+ Called gilgiltum in Assyrian, ‘the reed of doom" in Accadian 
(W. ALT. ii. 24, 2, 3), In a ritual text (1266, 1—6) the worshipper 
is ordered to come into the presence of Ea, and, turning his face to the 
rising sun, to placa the point (atk) of the rved of the free-will offeringn 
and the reed of the priests (gan nindabi gan urugalli), the implementa 
(unut) of the gods as many as exist, the implements of the sons of the 
Pople.” 

2 W.ALL iv. 7, 7. 3 W.A.L i. 13. Col v. 12—16, 

* In the Aceadian, “the monstrous beast.” 


* W.ALL iv. 14, No. 2. 
x2 4 
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Another hymn begins in the following way: 

“0 curse, curse, the boundary that none can pase! Tho limit of 
‘the gods (thomeelves) againat which they may not transgress! ‘The 
limit of heaven and earth which altereth not! The unique god against 
whom none may sin!* Neither god nor man con undo (it), A snare 
not to be passed through, which ia aot for evil. Whethor an‘evil tuk, 
or an evil al, or an cvil obimmu, or an evil gallu, or an evil god, or an 
evil incubus, or a Zadar, or a labateu, or an alkhicharw, or a blu, ora 
lilat, or tho maid of a lilu, ot the evil plague-demon, or a disease-bring- 
ing asakku, or & bud sickness, which has set its head towards the drop. 
ping? water of Ea, may the snore of Ka scize it! which has stretched 
its head against? the wisps of Nirba (the Corn-god), may the lasso of 
‘Nirba bind it! Against the limitation (of the curve) it has transgressed. 
Noyer may (the limitation) of tho gods, the limitation of heayon and 
earth, dopart from it. (The limitation of the great) gods it reveroncos 
not. May (the lasso of) the greab gods bind it! May the great. gods 
curse it! May thoy send back (the demon) to (his) home! The home 
of (his) habitation may they cause him to enter! As for him who has 
turned to another place, to another place, a place invisible, may they 
‘bring him! As for him who has turned into tho gate af the house, 
tho gate of a placo from whence there is no exit may thay canse him 
to enter! As for him who has stationed himself in the door and bolts, 
in the door and bolts may they bind him with bonds from which thore 
ie no release! As for him who has blown (?) into the threshold and 
socket, who into threshold and hinge has crept, like water may they 
pour him out, like a cup may thoy shatter him, like m quarry-stone 
may they break him to piccos! As for him who has passed across the 
‘beam, his wings may they cut! Aa for him who has thrast his neck 
into the chamber, may they twist his neck !" 


This is a fair sample of tho incantations by means of 
which the Babylonians believed that they could free 


2 The Assyrian plays upon another meaning of the Accadian word, 
and renders, “whom none may humble.” Jensen is mistaken in con- 
sidering tho Ansyrian word to atand for musepilu. 

2 “Tidal” seoma to bo meant, In W. A. 1. iv, 3. 15, 16, tearrurn 
is interchanged with inatéuku, “spits out,” az a rendering of biehisene 
{alternate renderings being, “thy weapon is the great monster [usim- 
galt] which from its mouth apita out the breath” or “drips blood”). 

* Assyrian, “drips upon." 4 W. ALL. iv. 18, No. 1. 
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themselves from the demonine agencies that surrounded 
them. The power of the mamit was such that the gods 
themselves could not transgress it, and the mamit was 
accordingly invoked to protect the mortal from the demons 
of plague and sickness. But the plague itself might be 
regarded as a mamit or ‘ doom” inflicted by heaven upon 
the guilty earth. Such is the view taken in the following 
fragment, which I once compared with the Biblical account 
of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Perhaps 
the doom of Sennacherib’s host may furnish a closer 
parallel :? 


“A darkness came from the middle of the deep, 
‘The doom des(cended) from the iidst of the heaven, 
‘Tho eword (mowed down) the earth like grim 
Towards the four winds the flash (went) overthrowing like firs. 
Tt sickened the men of the city, it tortured their bodies, 
Tn city and land it caused Jamentation ; small and great® (alike) 
it (emote), 
Freeman and handmaid it bound ; with wailing it filled (them). 
In heaven and earth like a storm-cloud it rained ; it made a pray, 
To the place of supplication of thoir god they hastened and mised 
high the voice, 
‘They received his mighty (aid) and like @ garment it concealed 
(them). 
‘They . . . « him and the poison (was expelled). 
se + + (thoy embraced) hia foot, 
[The next line is completely destroyed). 
+ + his body was tried. 
(io lamentation) ho amitoa’ his breast! 


The Babylonian, at all events in early times, did not 


1 W.A.L Wy. 9, No. 1. 

® In the Acendian original the ordor is reversed : “groat and small," 

® Udannis; ef. $949, Rew, 17, ina keirt u sakparim ramant udannia, 
with scoarges and in expiation I beat myself." Zimmeru misreabs 
utannia, ‘he woakens," 
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hold a very consistent theory about the origin of disease. 
On the ono hand, all sickness was ascribed to demoniacal 
possession; the demon had been caten with the food, or 
drunk with the water, or breathed in with the air, and 
until he could bo expelled there was no chance of recovery. 
But, on the other hand, a pestilence, an epidemic, which 
swept over a whole country, was regarded with the 
same feclings of awe-struck veneration as the greater 
gods themselves, It was believed to be an instrument, 
in their hands for punishing the sins and ehorteomings 
of mankind, As we shall see, the same theory was held 
by the authors of the penitential psalms in respect of 
maladies that attacked some single individual only; but 
it was the general persuasion when a wide-reaching cala- 
mity like a plague afflicted the country. The plague 
consequently was held to be a divine being who was sent 
by the gods, like the storm or the deluge, to take yen- 
geance on men for their misdeeds. 

But this plague-god could be viewed under two aspects. 
Under the older one he was Namtar, the plague-demon, 
who was the minister of the gods of the lower world and 
the arbiter of human fate. In Semitic times the minister 
of diyine anger approached more nearly the Jewish con- 
ception of the angel of death. He was himself a god, 
and had under his command not only the “ seven gods,” 
but also a special messenger, Isum or Ttak, “ the street- 
traverser.”' Isum was represented by the colossi which 





1 On a cylindor in the possession of Dr. Huggins ; also in W. A.T. 
iv, 2. 23, 24, where the word ‘‘traverser” is represented by nagir, and 
the Accadian name of Isum—'Sig-sagga, “the head of destruction” —ia 
given. Like the seven evil spirits, Isum was regarded as having the 
form of a whirlwind, 
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stood at the approach to a temple;! his master’s name 
was Nerra (Nera), who, as we have seen, was one and 
tho same as Nergal, the god of the dead. WNerra, “the 
warrior of the gods,” as he is termed, appears in an old 
legend, first brought to light by Mr. George Smith, as 
bringing death and desolation upon the states of Ba- 
bylonia, apparently in consequence of their evil-doing. 
* Anu had heard” the report of the seven gods who had, 
perhaps, been sent to investigate what was going on upon 
the earth. Accordingly he summoned Nerra; ‘ Let thy 
hands march,” he said, “since the inhabitants of the 
country have seditiously broken their bond ;? and I have 
set thy heart to cause desolation ;* thou shalt strike the 
people of the black heads unto death with the desolation (?) 
of the god Ner; may thy weapons be their sword of 
destruction, and let thy hands go !""* 

Babylon is one of the first cities to feel the destroying 
sword of the Chaldean angel of death. It is besieged by 
its foes, and during the siege, the sword, the famine and 
the plague are let loose in its streets, Mul-lil is repre- 
sented as looking on, and at last saying in “his heart :” 

* Norra in crouching at his groat gato among tho corpaos of the noble 


and tho slave; Nerra is crouching at the gate; thou hast set his reat 
(there). ‘Their foes have besieged the men of Babylon,* and thou art 





1 W.A.T ii, 50, 10. 

3 Ki oa nisi dadme khubur-sina xe imihatsten, 

8 Ddid-va libbe-ka ana sakan kamarri, Kamareé is not “snare” hore, 

# Zalinat-hakhodi cna memutté tagqué pugu ax Nor j lu kakkicka we 
arstisunu-va lilliku idiha, 

The same sioge of Babylon may possibly have boon referred to in 
a tablot (S 2037), of which tho onds only of a fow lines romain, They 
‘begin thus: (t).., “ho lamented; (2)... . he erlod out; (3)... 
seize me ; (4) .. . Babylon is taken,” 
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their curse. Thou didet bind them with chains (!) aud didst fix the 
oom (1), © warrior Nerra. Thou didst leave one and go forth aguinat 
another, The form of a dog dost thou assume and enterest into the 
palace. The people saw thee ; their weapons were broken, The heart 
of the high-priost, the avenger of Babylon, is full of valour; when he 
‘urged on his troops to take the spoil of tho enemy, before the people 
ho has done wickedness. In the city to which I shall send thee thou 
shalt fear no man, shalt revoronco none ; small and great slay togothor, 
and leave not the youngest of the evil race. Thou chult spoil the first 
that come to Babylon, the people of the king which is gathered toge 
thor and ontered into tho city, shaking the bow and setting up the 
spear, auxiliaries who have transgressed against Anu and Dagon; thou 
shalt set up their weapons ; like the waters of the storm shalt thou give 
thoir corpses to the open places of the city ; thou shalt open thoir trea 
sures (1) and bid the river carry them away.”? 

Merodach mourned over the doom pronounced against 
his city, and apparently with some effect ; for after a good 
many broken and lost lines, the tablet goes on to describe 
the despatch of the terrible plague-god to Erech, “the seat 
of Anu and Istar, the city of the choirs of the fostival- 
makers and consecrated maidens of Istar,” who “dreaded 
death,” for the nomad ‘Suti of the desert had combined 
against their state. The cunuch-priests were now com- 
pelled to bow the face before another deity than the 
peaceful Istar, who “cried and was troubled over the 
city of Erech.” Eventually, however, Nerra was “quieted” 
by ‘“Isum his councillor, the illustrious god who goes 
before him,” “and the warrior Nerra spake thus: ‘ Sea- 
land against sea-land, ‘Sumasti against “Sumasti, the 
Assyrian against the Assyrian, the Elamite against the 
Elamite, the Kossean against the Kossiean, the Kurd 
against the Kurd, the Lullubite against the Lullubite, 
country against country, house against house, man against. 


3 M96, col. 1, 4—26. 
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man, brother against brother, let them destroy one another, 
and afterwards let the Accadian come and slay them all, 
and fall upon their breasts.’1 The warrior Nerra (further) 
addresses a speech to Isum, who goes before him: ‘ (Ho, 
sum, incline all thy heart to the word thou hast spoken.’ 
(Then) Isum sets his face towards the land af the west; 
the soyen warrior gods, unequalled, sweep (all things) 
away behind him. At the land of Phenicia, at the 
mountains, the warrior arrived; he lifted up the hand, 
he laid it on the mountain; the mountain of Phoonicia 
he counted as his own soil.” 

Tn thus marching to the west, the minister of the Ba- 
bylonian god of death approaches the country in which 
another angel of pestilence was seen by the king of 
Israel. “ By the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite,” 
David had beheld the angel of the Lord “ stretching out 
his hand upon Jerusalem to destroy it.’ As in Babylon, 
so too in Israel, the plague had been a visitation for the 
sins of man, It was tho instrument of God's anger 
wielded by the hands of his angel-minister. That same 
angel-minister had once before stood before Balaam, and 
with a drawn sword in his hand had threatened the Syrian 
prophet with death. He was not a demon from the 
lower world, like the old Chaldean plague-spirit Namtar ; 
he was not the inexorable law of destiny, before whom 
even the gods had to submit their wills; but a member 
of the celestial hierarchy, the messenger of a beneficent 
God. He came to destroy, but it was to destroy the 
guilty. The sins of man, and not the malevolence or 
passionless law of a supernatural being, brought death 


2 Comp. Tx xix, 2—4, 
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and suffering into the world. The Babylonian legend of 
Nerm, like the records of the Old Testament, tells the 
same tale as the Babylonian story of the Deluge. : 

So remarkable an agreement, on the one hand, between 
the religious conceptions of Semitic Babylonia and Israel, 
and, on the other, their equally remarkable contrast to 
the older Accadian doctrines embodied in the plague- 
demon Namtar and Mamit the goddess of fate, can ba 
explained in only one way. Evyenif the fact stood alone, 
and we had no knowledge of the earlier history of 
Chaldea, we should be forced to conclude that while the 
later population of Babylonia belonged to the same race 
a8 that which inhabitod Palostino, it was essentially dif- 
ferent from the race which had formulated the older 
beliofs. The Semitic belief, in fact, stands out in striking 
contrast to beliefs which betrayed no consciousness of 
human sin, and the necessity of finding in this an ex- 
planation of maleyolent action on the part of the gods 
above, The difference between the plague-god of Cutha 
and the agencies which had onco been imagined to work 
evil to mankind, is a difference that cannot be bridged 
over by any theory of development; it is necessarily due 
to a difference of race, 





Lecrvre V. 
THE SACRED BOOKS OF CHALDZA. 


To Francois Lenormant, whose untimely death was 
an irreparable loss to the progress of Assyrian research, 
belongs the merit of first deseribing and defining the 
sacred books of ancient Babylonia, With the keenness 
of perception that characterised him, he pointed out two 
main collections of Babylonian eacred texts; one contain- 
ing magio incantations and exorcisms; the other, hymns 
to the gods. The magical texts obviously belong to an 
earlier and less advanced stage of religious belief than 
the hymns; they presuppose, in fact, a sort of Shamanism, 
secording to which each object and power of nature 
has its <i or “spirit,” which can be propitiated only 
by a soreerer-priest and certain magical rites; while the 
hymms, on the other hand, introduce us to a world of 
gods, and their language from time to time approaches a 
high leyel of spiritual expression. The collection of 
hymns Lenormant very happily named the Chaldwan 
Rig-Veda, and to them he subsequently added a third 
collection, consisting of penitential psalms which in many 
respects resemble the psalms of the Old Testament. All 
three collections are generally composod in both Accadian 
and Semitic Babylonian, the Semitic Babylonian being a 
translation of the presumably older Accadian text which 
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is written line by line above it, It was natural to sup- 
pose that what has happened in the case of other sacred 
books happened also in Babylonia; that the magical texts 
were first collected together, the collection subsequently 
acquiring 2 sacred character; and that a similar process 
took place in the ease of the hymns. The whole work 
would have been complete before the eulture and literature 
of the Accadians were handed on to the Semites: in this 
way the preservation of the Accadian originals would be 
accounted for, the very words of the primitive documents 
and their correet pronunciation having come to be looked 
upon as sacred and inspired; while the Semitic interlinear 
translation served, like the Aramaic Targums of tho Old 
Testament, to assist the priests in understanding the 
object of their recitations. As time went on, the reli- 
gious beliefs which underlay the magical texts hecame 
so far removed from those of a later age that the texts 
themselves gradually passed into the background, the 
collection of hymns taking more and more their place as 
pre-eminently the Babylonian Bible, 

The theory as thus stated is at once simple and pro- 
Dable. But although in its main outlines it is no doubt 
correct, further research has shown that its simplicity is 
due to the imperfection of the materials upon which 
Lenormant had to work, and that it will haye to be very 
considerably modified before all the facts now known to 
us are accounted for. 

Tn the first place, there are numerous magical texts 
which are Jater, and not older, than many of the hymns. 
Nothing is more common than to find a magical text 
breaking off into a hymn or a fragment of a hymn the 
recitation of which forms part of the spell or ceremony, 
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A large number of the hymns that have come down to 
us are thus embedded in the magical documents of which 
they form an integral part. The hymn to the seven 
evil spirits, for instance, quoted in a former Lecture, is 
really a portion of one of the most famous of the magical 
texts. In such instances there can be no question that 
the hymm is older than the text in which it is found. 
Moreover, it is difficult to distinguish the hymns when 
used in this way from similar poetical addresses to divine 
beings, which, so far from being especially sacred, were 
employed as spells in medical practice. 

Thus in a great work on Babylonian medicine, frag- 
ments of which I have published and explained,? receipts 
for the eure of diseases, which scareely differ from those 
that would be prescribed to-day, are mingled with charms 
and spells for driving away the demons of sickness, 
The sick man, in fact, was given his choice between a 
scientific treatment and a recourse to the old system of 
the primitive “medicine-man;” and it was left to his faith 
or superstition to determine whether he would employ 
the regular practitioner or his spiritual predecessor the 
exorcist-priest. Thus in the middle of a list of various 
medicines, carefully prepared from different ingredients 
and mixed with date-wine or water, we find an alter- 
native spell, which the patient was instructed to “place 
on the big toe of the left foot,” and there cause it to 
remain. Tho spell was as follows: 

“0 wind, my mother, wind, wind, ruler of the gods art thou, wind 

among the storm-gods | 





» Zeitechrift fiir Keilechrififorschung, ii, 1, 3, 
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‘Yo, thou makest the water? to atroam down (tutrites), and with 
the gods thy brother Jiftest up the stream (etait) of thy 
wisdom,” 


Now these two verses are introduced by a word which 
was read en in Accadian, sipéu in Assyrian, and had the 
meaning of “spell” or “incantation.” The same word 
introduces also a certain number of the hymns to the 
gods, and thus throws light on the object of their quota- 
tion and use, They were, in fact, spells, and the sacred 
ness with which they were invested was due to the fact 
that they were so,* 

We now have an explanation of two further fnets 
which would otherwise be puzzling. On the one hand, 
by the side of the hymns to the gods there exist texts 
which agree with the hymns in form und character, but 
differ from them in being addressed, like the medical 
spell I have just quoted, to an inferior order of super~ 
natural beings. On the other hand, the place of a hymn 
may be taken by a legendary poem or a portion of a 
legendary poem. The transformation of the god Zu into 
a bird, which I cited in the last Lecture, is an example of 
this. If the legendary poem had to do with the divine 
powers who were to be invoked or whose wrath had to 
be deprecated, its use as a spell was as efficacious as 
that ofa hymn, Our own folk-lore shows that nothing 
comes amiss to the inventor of popular spells; the Lord’s 
Prayer or a yerse from the Bible are as serviceable in 





2 Literally, “the urine,” which indicates the object of the spell, 

2 The hymns to the Sun.god of Sippara, composed by Semitic priests, 
form, however, an exception to this rule, Tho introductory word aipt 
with thom morely means “to be recited,” its old signification having 
come in time to take this meaning upon itself, 
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curing disease or in removing the curse of a witch as the 
most time-honoured combination of unintelligible words, 

‘The relation between the magical texts and the hymns 
of ancient Babylonia is now, therefore, clear. In many 
cases, at least, the hymns formed part of the magical 
texts; they were the mystical incantations around the 
recitation of which the rites prescribed in the texts were 
intended to revolve. The magical text was not complete 
without the repetition of a form of words as well as a 
direct appeal to the names of certain supernatural beings; 
and the form of words was in many instances furnished 
by hymns to the gods or analogous kinds of composition, 

It is not only the magical texts, however, in which we 
find the hymns embedded and prefaced by the significant 
word sipéu, “incantation.” They are still more nume- 
rous in the ritual texts—in the texts, that is to say, which 
describe the religious ceremonies the Babylonian was 
called upon to perform, These ceremonies had for the 
most part the same end and object as the magical texts; 
they were not so much a communion with the deities of 
heaven, as an attempt to compel them by particular rites 
and words to relieve the worshipper from trouble, or to 
bestow upon him some benefit. Divine worship, in short, 
was a performance rather than an act of devotion, and 
upon the correctness of the performance depended entirely 
its efficacy. The mispronunciation of a single word, the 
omission to tie a knot at the right moment, would inva- 
lidate the whole eoromony and render its repetition neces- 
sary. ‘The ritual, therefore, was a sort of acted magic, 
and it is consequently not surprising that the hymns 
should play the same part in it as they did in the incan- 
tations of the magical texts, 
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Tt follows from all this that many of the magical texts 
are, like the ritual texts, later than many of the hymns. 
The fact must necessarily introduce some modification 
into Lenormant’s theory of the origin of the sacred books 
of Chaldwa. 

In the second place, not only the hymns, but even the 
magical texts are at times composed in Semitic Baby- 
lonian only. There is no trace of an Accadian original 
of any kind whatever, And not only is this the ease, 
but these purely Semitio hymns occasionally glide into 
what is neither more nor less than unadulterated magic, 
Hore is a specimen of one, which begins with an address 
to the Sun-god full of deep feeling and exalted thought, 
and finally passes into an incantation equally full of dull 
bathos and debasing superstition :* 

“0 Sun-god, king of heaven and earth, director of things abovo 

and below, 

O Sum-god, thou that clothest the dead with life, delivered by thy 
hands, 

Judge unbribed, dirvotor of mankind, 

the mercy is euprome of him who is the lord over difficulty (bid 
namvateit), 

bidding son and offspring to come forth, light af the world, 

creator of all thy universe, the Sun-god art thou ! 

© Sun-god, when the ban (maraif) for many days 

is bound behind me and there is no deliverer, 

expulsion of the evil and of the sickness of the flesh is brought 
about (by thee) ; 

among mankind, the flock of the god Nor, whatever be their 
names, he selects mez 





4 $949, Obv. The upper part of the tablet is lost. All that remains 
of it aro the two last linos : “ Ho clothes with life, and to tho blessod 
hands of my god and my goddess for grace anil lif entrast me." Then 
comes a lino of aoparation, and the hymn to Sams is intrudueod by tho 
wort #iptn. 
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after trouble fill me with rest, 

and day and night L will stand undarkoned. 

In the anguish of my hoart and the sickness of my floah I was 
bowed down, 

O father supreme, I am debased and walk to and fro, 

With scourgos? and in oxpiation I bont mynolf. 

My littleness (1) T know not, the sin T have committed T knew not. 

Tara small and he is groat ; 

Tho walls of my god may I pass, 

O bird, stond still and hear the hound! 

0 Sun-god, stand stil] and hear me ! 

Overpower the name of the evil ban that has beon created, 

whother the ban of my father, or the ban of my begetter, 

or the ban of the seven branches of the house of my futher, 

‘or the ban of my family and my slaves, 

‘or the ban of my free-born women and concubines, 

or the ban of the dead and living, or the ban of the adult (1) and 
the suckling, 

‘or the ban of my father and of him who is not my father, 

For father and mother I pronounce the spel! ; and for brother and 
child I pronounce the spell. 

For friend and neighbour 1 pronounce tho spell, and for labourer 
and workman I pronounee the apell. 

For the field thou hast made and thy pasturago I pronounce the 


apell. 

May the namo of my god be a father whore there fs no justice, 

To mankind, the flock of the god Ner, whatever be their names, 
who are in field and city, 

speak, O Sungod, mighty lord, and lot the evil ban bo at rost,” 





2 Kari; wo in W. AL iv. 7, 4: “ the incantation is laid asa scourge 
(aru) upon his back.” The Acadian equivalent was Iba (sometiines 
written with tho determinative prefix an, W. A.I. v. 16. 24, 25), which 
is also translated by the Assyrian sidAtum (Heb, shOdh). Sadi was 
another Accado-Samerian equivalont (iv, 1, 42), The ward is expressed 
ideographically (“cord-hand-cutting,” and “cutting cord”) in vy. 14. 
54, 55, where wo also find mention of “the scourge,” sa ina dabyirtt 
nad@, “which is used in ponal examination” (Heb. Biggoreth). Tha 
ideographic equivalent of the Inttor is “ropelength (éarda)-maaking.” 
Huppu ia farthor tho Assyrian rondoring of the ideographic compounds 
“ropo-skin-cutting” snd “rope-hand-cutting” (v. 14. 57, 68). 

¥ 
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Here the hymn to the Sun-god is made a vehicle for 
removing the ban or “curse” that has fallen on the sick 
man. The beliefs which produced the magical texts 
must still have been active, although the hymn belongs 
to a late period of Babylonian history; the old doctrine 
of an inexorable fate, even if degraded into a belief in 
the witch’s art, still existed along with the worship of a 
god who restored the dead to life and was “supreme in 
merey to those that were in trouble.” We have only to 
turn to our modern newspapers to discover how slowly 
such primmyval beliefs die out, and how long they may 
linger among the uneducated and superstitious by the 
side of the most exalted faiths and the mightiest triumphs 
of inductive science. The fact that one text is magical, 
while another contains a hymn to the deity, does not of 
itself prove the relative ages of the two documents. 

Then, thirdly, it has become increasingly manifest that 
a good many of the so-called Accadian texts are not 
Accadian in their origin. As I pointed out several years 
ago,! the old Accado-Sumerian language was learned by 
the Semitic Babylonians as Latin was learned by the medi- 
eval monks, and for much the same reasons, It was the 
language of the oldest sacred texts; it was also the early 
language of Iaw; and both priests and lawyers were 
accordingly interested in its preservation and use. What 
happened to Latin in the Middle Ages had already hap- 
pened to Accadian in Babylonia, The monks spoke and 
wrote in a language which was Latin indeed, but which 
had lost its classical purity; monkish Latin was full of 
modern words and idioms, and its grammar was not 





1 Babylonian Literature, pp. 64, T1, 72, 
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always scrupulously uccurmte. On the other hand, it 
contributed multitudes of words, and even forms of 
expression, to the languages of every-day life that were 
spoken around it, and the words wore frequontly modified 
to suit the pronunciation and genius of the languages that 
borrowed them, just as the modern words which monkish 
Latin had itself adopted were furnished with classical 
terminations and construed in « classical fashion, The 
cage was precisely the same in ancient Chaldwa, Hero, 
too, there was a monkish Accadian, both spoken and 
written, some of which would have shocked the Accadian 
speakers of an earlier age. The literati of the court 
of Sargon of Accad had been partly Accadian, partly 
Semitic; the Accadian scribes wrote and spoke Semitic, 
the Semitic scribes wrote and spoke Accadian. The 
result was necessarily a large amount of lending and 
borrowing upon both sides, and the growth of an arti- 
ficial literary language which maintained its ground 
for centuries. The way for the rise of this artificial 
dialect had already been prepared by the long contact 
there had been between the two chief languages of primi- 
tive Chaldwa. When two languages thus exist side by 
side—like Welsh, for example, by the side of English— 
they will borrow one from another, the language of supe- 
rior culture and organisation being that which exerts the 
greatest influence. The pupils will imitate the specch of 
their masters in art and science even if, a3 in the case of 
Greece and Rome, the masters in art and science are the 
subjects in political power, 

From a very early epoch, therefore, possibly before the 
separation of the Semitic family, the old agglutinative 
dialects of Chaldwa had been influencing their Semitic 


y2 
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neighbours. The work carried on at the court of Sargon 
was accordingly but a continuation of an older process. 
But it was distinguished from the older process in two 
ways. It was the work of cultivated men, working upon 
literary models with a definite object in view. It was, 
moreover, a work that was carried on under Semitic 
patronage and supremacy, with the necessary result that 
in the new artificial language the influence of Semitic 
thought and speech upon the decaying speech of pre- 
Semitic Accad tended constantly to become greater. The 
Accadian texts, which were first composed by Semitic 
scribes, and subsequently handed down through genera- 
tions of Semitic copyists, could not fail to show their 
origin and history plainly stamped upon their face. 

And such is actually the case as regards a good many 
of the texts which in the early days of Accadian study 
could not be distinguished from the genuine productions 
of Accadian writers. It was as yet impossible to separate 
classical from monkish Accadian; to determine whether 
the Semitic text wore a translation of an older Accadian 
one, or whether the Accadian was a literary rendering of 
a Semitic original. Even now, with all the progress that 
has been made during the last few years in our know- 
ledge of the pre-Semitie dialects of Chaldea, it is not 
always easy to decide the question. It is not enough to 
show that the Accadian text contains Semitic words or 
idioms, The words may have been introduced by copy- 
ists; while what we imagine to be Semitic idioms may 
really be imitations of earlier Aceadian modes of spoech, 
borrowed when the ancestors of the Semitic family still 
lived together in their tents by the western banks of the 
Euphrates. Apart from the monuments of Babylonin 
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and Assyria, we have no records of Semitic speech which 
reach back ecyen approximately to that remote epoch 
when the dialects which afterwards became the languages 
of Assyria, of Aram and of Phoenicia, were still spoken 
within the limits of a single community, and when that 
community was still leading the life of the Bedouin of 
to-day. It is always possible that words and forms of 
expression which we believe to be distinctively Semitic 
may, after all, have had an Accadian origin; before this 
can be settled, it will be necessary to exhume more 
monuments which, like those of Tel-loh, belong to the 
pre-Semitic era, and to subject the non-Semitic language 
in which they are written to a searching examination.* 

Enough now, however, is known about the charac- 
teristic features of pure and unadulterated Accado-Su- 
merian to enable us to assign most of the hymns and 
magical texts to their true origin, and to determine 
whether their parentage is Semitic or Acoadian. Not 
unfrequently the conclusions which have been arrived at 
on philological grounds are confirmed by the contents of 
the texts. Texts which refer to Semitic deities or to 
Somitic sanctuaries disclose at once their real age and 
source. It is equally impossible to refer to an early date 
compositions which breathe a philosophical spirit, or are 
in accord with the Semitio conceptions of the divine 
government of the world. The only question is, io how 

4 Arable ia of little aasiatance in settling the question, since our 
Knowledge of it is 0 recent that it is impossible to say in many cases 
whether the lexical and idiomatic points of agreomont between it and 
the North Semitic languages may not be due to borrowing. Aramenn 
tribes have lived in immediate proximity to the original speakers of 
Abie from very carly timos, and must have lent many words, if not 
idioms, to their avighbours, 
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late a period such compositions belong; whether, for 
example, the account of the Creation in days, which 
‘bears so curious a resemblance to the first chapter of 
Genesis, goes back to the epoch of Khammuragas, or is, 
as I believe, a product of the age of Assur-bani-pal. 

But even when we have determined the relative date 
and origin of a particular composition, our difficulties are 
by no means over. An ancient literature like that of 
Babylonia must necessarily contain comparatively little 
that is original. Most of the works that haye come down 
to us are based on older literary productions, and are 
often mere centos of earlier compositions. Ths great 
Epic of Gisdhubar is little more in its present form than 
a redaction of earlier poems relating to the Héraklés of 
Erech. It is full of episodes like that of the Deluge, 
which have no very close connection with the main 
subject of the work. And the episode itself may be 
pieced together out of more than one earlier poem. Thus 
the story of the Deluge shows clear traces of haying been 
compounded out of at least two older narratives, in one 
of which the catastrophe was ascribed to the Sun-god, in 
the other to Bel (Mul-lil). The Descent of Istar into 
Hades, again, begins with a description of the infernal 
world, which, with a few slight differences of expression, 
is found again in the sixth book of the Epic; a com- 
parison of the two passages goes to show that the authors 
of both have alike copied the description from an earlier 
sourco, The Descent of Istar, indeed, abounds with pas- 
sages which are plainly borrowed from other poems, and 
whose richly poctical language stands out in marked 
contrast to the dull and prosaie character of their setting ; 
wiile its concluding lines haye little connection with 
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what precedes them, and are obviously an extract from 
a separate work. ‘The authors of the penitential psalms 
are fond of adding to their productions a litany of varying 
length, in which the names of certain divinities are in- 
yoked ; the litany was a common possession which existed 
inan independent form, and had’been handed down from 
an early period. Even the hymns are sometimes put 
together out of older materials, like certain of the Old 
Testament psalms; not only do the same phrases and 
lines recur, but whole passages as well. It is the same 
with the magical texts. Here, too, we have repetitions 
and borrowing ; here, too, we have older fragments ineor- 
porated into later texts. 

Tt will be seen from this how much remains to be 
done before the sacred books of ancient Babylonia can 
be made fully to tell their tale, and to what an extent 
the first theory about their origin and history must 
require modification. In its main outlines, nevertheless, 
the theory first sketched by the brilliant insight of 
Lenormant still continues true; it is only in its details 
that it needs correction and improvement, 

‘The magical texts formed the carliest sacred literature 
of Chaldwa, This fuct remains unshaken. They reach 
back to a period when the Semitic conception of a 
supreme Baal was utterly unknown—when, indeed, there 
was no dofinite conception of a god at all. The “ crea- 
ting” deity of later Accadian belief had not yet emerged 
from the religious consciousness of the Chaldean. The 
inhabitant of Babylonia was as yet in the purely Shaman- 
istic stage of religious development. The world about 
him was peopled by supernatural powers, each of which 
was to him a ef or “spirit.” But it was not a spirit in 
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our sense of the word, nor in the sense in which the 
term was used by the Semitic scribes of a later day. 
The ei was simply that which manifested life, and the 
test of the manifestation of life was movement. Every 
thing that moyed, or seemed to moye, was endowed with 
life, for only in this way could primitive man explain 
the fact, He himself moyed and acted because he had 
life; life, therefore, was the cause of movement. Hence 
the objects and forces of nature were all assigned a 2t 
or spirit. The arrow that flew through the air, the 
stone that struck and injured, the heavenly bodies that 
moved across the sky, the fire that blazed up from the 
ground deyouring all that fell in its way, had all alike 
their spirits, The spirits were as innumerable as the 
objects and forces which surrounded the Chaldman, and 
as mysterious and invisible as his own spirit or life. 

In this phase of faith the moral element was wholly 
wanting, The Chaldwan had not yet entered the Garden 
of Eden, and eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. The visible things of nature may benefit or 
injure; but their benefits and injuries seem altogether 
capricious and accidental, entirely independent of the 
actions and thoughts of man. The same stone which has 
killed a man to-day may help to build his son’s house 
to-morrow; the fire which scorches to death will also 
cook the food to sustain life. In each event, all seems 
determined by blind chance; the spirits of nature may 
live and move, but they have no passions, no emotions, 
If their invisible spirits are to be influenced, it must be 
by other means than appeals to their love, their anger, 
their jealousy or their pride. 

* Shamanism accordingly implies, not a pricsthood, but 
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a body of “ medicine-men,” or exorcists, who know the 
spells whereby the spirits of nature can be compelled 
cither to cease from injuring or to ill-treat the foe. 
‘Whether the medicine-men of primeval Chaldwa had to 
undergo any imitiatory course of training, or whether 
the profession were open to all alike, we do not know; 
our records do not reach back to the remote period of 
pure Shamanism, the magical texts being merely sur- 
vivals which in their present form belong to a later time. 
Tt is this class of exorcists, however, which distin- 
guishes the early Shamanism of Chaldea from what Dr, 
Tylor has termed simple Animism. Shamanism, is, in 
fact, organised Animism; Animism controlled and regu- 
lated by a body of exorcists who take the place of the 
priesthood of a higher cult. It was doubtless the exist- 
ence of disease which first called this body of exorcists 
into being. The prevention and cure of disease is the main 
object of the magical toxts and incantations. Disease 
was looked upon, as it still is in many parts of the unciyi- 
lized world, as possession by a malevolent spirit. Just as 
an external wound might be caused by a piece of stone 
or metal, so it was inferred an internal malady must be 
caused by an invisible agent of a similar kind—that is, 
by the spirit of the stone or metal, The same means 
that were adapted for gotting rid of the visible stono and 
metal would be suitable for getting rid of their invisible 
spirits. There is no evidence to show that the exorcists 
of Chaldsea ever professed to extract pieces of actual 
_ stone or metal from the body of the sick, like the medi- 
¢ine-men of Australia or America; but they claimed by 
their spells to expel the spirits which enabled these pieces 
of stone and metal to afflict and injure, Listen, for 
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instanee, to the opening words of the great collection of 
Chaldwan magical texts: 

“The evil god, the evil demon, the demon of the field, the demon of 
the mountain, the demon of the sea, the demon of the tomb, the eyil 
spirit, the dazzling fiend, the evil wind, the assaulting wind which 
strips off the clothing of the body like an evil demon, —eonjure, O 
apivit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of earth!..., That which ia mise 
formod, that which ia disensod, that which ix racked (with pain), even 
ndisoased muscle, a constricted muscle, a swollen muscle, an aching 
muscle, a painful musele, a broken muaclo, an injured wnuscle,—eonjure, 
( spirit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of earth ! 

The sickness of the entrails, a sick heart, faintness of the heart, 
Aisenss, discaso of the bile, headache, violont vomiting, a braken blood- 
veusel (J), ditonse of tho kidnoys, diffionlt miction, painful sickness 
which eannot be removed, a droam of ill omen,—conjure, O spirit of 
heaven ! conjure, O spirit of earth ! 

‘Him who is the possomor of tho likenogs of another, the evil feo, tho 
evil aya, the evil mouth, tho evil tonguo, the evil lips, the ovil breath, 
—conjurs, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth !.... 

‘Tho painfel fovor, tho virulont fever, the favor which quits not a 
man, the feverdemon who leaves not (the body), the fever unremov- 
able, the baleful fever,—conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit 
of earth | 

‘The painful plague, the virulent plague, the plague which quite not 
a man, the plaguedlemon who leaves not (the body), the plague unze- 
movable, the baleful plague,—conjare, O spirit of heaven | conjure, O 
apirit of oarth 1" 


The exorcisms for driving away the spirits of diseaso 
gradually introduced a moral element into the character 
of the old spirits of nature. But the moral element was 
wholly on the dark sido, The spirits of disease were 
essentially evil and malevolent. In so far as human 
passions could be ascribed to thom, the passions were those 
af the wicked, not of the good. The worship of the spirits 
of nature thus tended to become a religion of fear. 

Side by side, however, with the growing belief in the 
malevolence of the spirits of nature, there existed the 
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totemism of which I have spoken in the last Lecture. 
Animals, as well as other objects, had each their special 
spirit, and these spirits naturally shared the feelings 
and passions which moved the animals to which they 
belonged. Tho sacred animals were regarded as moral 
agents, like men; the ox, whose labours benefited mankind, 
protected his worshipper from the attacks of evil; while 
the fish which supplied the inhabitants of Eridu with 
food, also brought to them the elements of culture and 
civilisation. In this way the Shamanism of earlier and 
ruder times began to pass into a higher form of creed; 
the exorcist approximated more and more to the priest, 
and the spells he used tended to recognise the distinction 
between good and evil in the world of spirits as well as 
in the world of men, 

It was at this point that cosmogonic speculations first 
exercised an influence upon the religion of the Chaldean 
states. The Babylonian began to generalise and to sum 
up his individual impressions of outward phenomena in 
wider and more abstract ideas. Farth and heaven took 
the place of the individual objects and forces whose 
sphere of action was in the one or the other; the spirits 
of these separate phenomena were subordinated to the 
spirits of the carth and the sky. The stereotyped con- 
elusion of the old Accadisn exorcism, as we have just 
heard, is, ‘ Conjure, O spirit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit 
of earth!” The earth out of whose bosom the agricultu- 
rist reovived the bounties of life, the heavens from which 
the fertilising rain and dew dropped upon the ground, 
and the rays of the sun warmed all nature into activity, 
became the supreme powers whose spirits dominated 
over all others and demanded the reverence of man. 
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Unlike the malevolent spirits of disease, the great cosmo- 
gonic spirits were essentially beneficent; the moral con- 
ceptions of Chaldean faith were enlarged by the belief in 
the existence of good as well as of evil spirits, and the 
superiority of the good to the evil. It was an immense 
step in advance, and it corresponds with the time when the 
religious literature of Babylonia first commences with the 
oldest surviving magical texts, The earliest portions of 
the latter belong to the age when the crude Shamanism of 
the past had been tempered and modified by the first 
beginnings of a theory of the world. 

From this point onward we can trace the further de- 
velopment of the older creed. The struggle between 
good and evil had already begun in the mind of the 
Chaldwan thinker. The supernatural beings he wor- 
shipped were now divided, for the most part, into two 
hostile camps. On the one side stood the demons of 
disease and nightmare; on the other, the great cosmo- 
gonie powers of earth and heaven. It is true that the 
terrible spirits of disease, who loved the darkness of night 
and the solitary places of the wilderness, wore not yet 
consciously conceived as demons, but the moment was 
not far off when such would be the case. Light and 
darkness now stood opposed to one another in the spiritual 
as well as in the physical world, The old medicine-man 
was fast becoming a priest. 

The introduction of cosmological ideas and speculations 
into Chaldean religion brought with it two results. First 
of all, there grew out of it the conception of creating 
gods. We have already had occasion to observe the 
essential distinction that existed between the Accadian 
and Semitic conceptions of the universe: with the one, 
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all things were made; with the other, they were begotten. 
The Semitic Baal was a father; the Accadian divinity a 
creator. According to the Semite, the heavens and the 
earth were carved ont of a pre-existent chaos; according 
to the Accadian, the heavens and the earth were them- 
selves primordial powers, maintaining an eternal struggle 
with the chaos of darkness and anarchy. The temporary 
triumph of chaos means the irruption of anarchy into 
the fair order of nature—the destructive hurricane, the 
devastating tempest, the darkening eclipse. The return 
of light and sunshine, of bright skies and germinating 
seeds, marks the victory gained over the encroaching 
forces of the lower world. 

The earth and the sky became the first creators, the 
first gods. It is they who create all the good things 
which man enjoys below, including man himself. Tho 
spirit of the earth and the spirit of the heaven thus de- 
veloped into creating gods. But it was before the old 
habits of thought and expression could be quite eradicated 
from the Chaldean mind. The spirits which had de- 
veloped into gods were themselves provided with spirits ; 
there was a spirit of Ha and Dav-kina, of Ana and Mul- 
lil, as well as of water and earth, of heaven and hell. 
When the gods took upon them human shape, these 
spirits were regarded as similar to the spirits of indi- 
vidual men; and the functions and attributes of the 
human spirit were reflected upon the spirits of the gods. 
At the outset, however, it was with the animal and not 
with the human world that the new gods were associated. 
‘They were, in fact, confounded with the old totems. Just 
as the heavenly bodies, which seemed to move of their 
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own accord like living beings, were identified with the 
sacred animals, so too the spirits of carth and heaven, 
of water and air, to whom a creative power had been 
given, were similarly identified with them. The god 
was a beast before he became a man, and the spirit that 
moved him was that of the brute, 

Tn the second place, the deification of the spirits of 
earth and heaven necessarily brought with it the deifica- 
tion of other spirits which resembled them in character 
and power. The test of supernaturalism—of the exist- 
ence of a spirit—was the power of movement possessed 
by an object or a force of nature; this power now 
became itself the supernatural being, the god or spirit. 
Tho spirit of the moon, for example, developed into a 
god; but the god was abstracted from the visible moon 
itself, and identified with the creative force of the lunar 
orb which manifested itself in motion. The new god 
might in turn be abstracted from the creative force, more 
especially if he were assimilated to the sacred steer; in 
this case the creative force would become his spirit, in 
no way differing, it will be seen, from the spirit that 
was believed to reside in man, 

We have now reached the culminating point of the 
old Accadian religion. Spirits innumerable still exist, 
but they are controlled and overawed by creative gods. 
The gods represent the order and law of the universe 
embodied by the sabba, or “ fate,” to which even the gods 
themselves must submit. Over against them are the 
malevolent spirits of disease, of chaos and of darkness; 
while beside them are other spirits which still retain 
their primitive character of moral indifference, neither 
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good nor bad, though some might approximate more to 
the good and others to the bad. But gods and spirits 
alike were amenable to the spells and exorcisms used by 
the sarcerer-priest, for a priest he had now become. By 
his magical words he could remove the sickness which 
was caused by demoniac possession, or bewitch the person 
and the property of his enemy; he could compel the 
gods to listen to his petition and to perform his com- 
mands, In his hands and on his lips was the power of 
the terrible sata, which even the gods were forced to 
obey. The sorcerer was still the intermediary betwoon 
mankind and the spiritual world. 

But, as I have just said, he had lost much of his old 
character, Among the spells he employed were hymns 
which imply a more adyanced cult than that of mere 
magic, Indeed, the very conception of a creative deity 
necessarily brought with it a service of praise and adora- 
tion and the formation of a fixed ritual. A beneficent 
god required another kind of worship than that which 
‘wus appropriate to the non-moral spirits of Shamanism. 
When the spirit of heaven became Anu, temples were 
raised in his honour, and the worshippers who entered 
them required something else than that the priest should 
“eonjure” the object of his cult. We leave the era 
which witnessed the rise of the magical texts, and enter 
on the era of the hymna. 

‘The Penitential Psalms, of which I shall speak further 
on, frequently haye a sort of litany attached to them, 
written in Accadian only, and invoking the aid of certain 
deities under their pre-Semitic names or titles. The 
litany was an old heirloom, selections from which were 
taken by the authors of the psalms and added to their 
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compositions. One of those translated by Dr. Zimmern? 
concludes as follows : 


“O my god, the lord of prayer, may my prayer address thee! 

O my goddess, the lady of supplication, may my supplication 
address thee | 

0 Maté (Mitu), the lord of the mountain, may my prayer address 
thee! 

© Gubarra, Indy of Eden, may my prayer address thee | 

© lond of haven and earth, lord of Eridu, may my supplication 
address thee 

O Merodach (Asar-mulu-duga), lord of Tin-tir (Babylon), may my 
prayer address thee | 

© wife of him, (the princely offspring (1) of heaven and) earth, 
may my supplication address thoe ! 

© (meazongor of the apirit) of the god who proclaims (tho good 
name), may my prayer addrees thee | 

O (bride, first-born of) Uras(?), may my supplication address thee! 

© (lady, who binds the hostile (3) mouth), may my prayer address 
thee! 

© (exalted ong, the greab goddess, my lady Nana), may my sup- 
plication address theo | 

‘May it way to thes : *(Diroct thine eye kindly unto ma).’ 

May it say to thee: ‘(Turn thy face kindly to me)? 

(May it say to thoo: ‘Lot thy heart rest’) 

(May it say to thea: ‘Let thy liver be quieted.") 

(May it say to thee; ‘Let thy heart, like the heart of a mother 
who has borne children, be gladdened,’) 

(‘As a mother who has borne children, as a father who hax begote 
ten a child, let it be gladdened'),” 


The litany belongs to a period considerably later than 
that which witnessed the rise and first collection of the 
magical texts. It is written in the Accadian dialect of 
north Babylonia, which exhibits the old Sumerian of the 
south in an advanced stage of decay, and further shows 
traces of contact with a Semitic language, The deities 








1 From Houpt’s Aldadische Keilechriftterts, pp. 116 0g. 
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whose names are invoked belong to different parts of 
Babylonia, and point to a time when not only the separate 
states of Chaldwa had begun to recognise a common pan- 
theon, but when northern and southern Babylonia had 
already been united into a single empire. Nevertheless, 
the litany is earlier than the age of Sargon of Accad and 
the supremacy of the Semitic population. Though Mero- 
dach has already migrated from Eridu to Babylon, still 
referred to under its old Accadian name of Din-Tir, the 
Sun-god of Sippara and Accad is altogether unknown. 
There is no allusion to either city or to the divinities 
they adored. Nana herself, the queen of Erech, is not 
yet known as Istar, and the Tusmit of a later day is 
“tho bridal goddess, the first-born of Uras.” 

We are still, therefore, lingering on the verge of the 
pre-Semitic epoch, The Semite may be in the land, but 
the official religion does not as yet recognise him. The 
difference, however, between the religious ideas of the 
litany and those which inspired the old magical texts is 
immense. A whole age of religious development lies 
between them, The fundamental conception of the pre- 
ceding period, it is true, still survives; the deities must 
bo influenced by the spoken word of their worshipper, 
But the spoken word has ceased to be the spell or incan- 
tation; it has become a prayer and supplication. Its 
efficacy depends no longer on the exorcisms of a modicine- 
man, but on the faithful petitions of the worshipper 
himself. And along with this change in the nature of 
the cult has gone a corresponding change in the divine 
beings to whom the cult is dedicated. They have becoma 
gods, bound together in a common brotherhood, like the 
brotherhood of the cities over whose fortunes they preside, 

2 
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Babylonia possesses not only gods; it possesses a pantheon, 
an Olympus, as well. 

It was, of course, only among the more cultivated 
classes that this newer and higher conception of the divine 
government of the world was likely to be found. The 
masses, doubtless, still clung to their old superstitions, 
thoir old Shamanism. The formation of magical texts, 
therefore, never ceased. The older texts continued to be 
interpolated until their antiquity at last threw such a halo 
of holiness around them that it was considered impious 
to tamper with their words. Other texts of a similar 
character were composed, which in course of time camo 
to feceive as much reverence as the more ancient collec- 
tion. Far down into Semitic times, exorcisms and incan- 
tations continued to be written, and to receive the émpri- 
matur of the official priesthood. They even entered largely 
into the ritual of the temples. But the sanctity attached 
to them became fainter and fainter as years went on. 
Although the sorcerer maintained his ground among the 
uneducated multitude, like the witch in modern times, 
the spells with which he served himself were simply 
means for curing the bite of a scorpion, and such-like 
necessities of popular medicine. They were dissociated 
from the worship of the gods and degraded to vulgar 
uses, Even in medicine the cultivated Babylonian gen- 
tlemen preferred to employ the drugs prescribed by 
scientific practitioners; the spells were left to the igno- 
rant and superstitious, The old collections of magical 
texts, indeed, remained among the sacred books of the 
nation; but this was on account of their antiquity, and 
not because they any longer expressed the religious 
feelings of the day. The litany at the end of the peniten- 
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tial psalms marks the beginning ofa new era in religious 
thought. 

‘This era is represented by the hymns to the gods, Dr, 
Hommel has pointed out that the hymns fall into two main 
classes. There are, firstly, the hymns which show no 
trace of contact with the magical texts, and, secondly, other 
hymns which are either partly magical in character or elso 
are introduced by the significant word en (sipfw), “incan- 
tation.” Those latter hymns emanate for the most part 
from Eridu and its neighbourhood, and bring Merodach 
before us as carrying out the behests of his father Ea for 
the good of man. Most of them, moreover, are dedicated 
to those older divinities who, like Gibil the fire-god, were 
eclipsed by the more human deities of the later cult, 
But the division must not be pressed too far. The intro- 
ductory en, “incantation,” merely indicates that the hymn 
is of sufficiently early date to be incorporated in a magical 
text, or that it was selected as a spell, like the Lord’s 
Prayer cr the fragments of Latin which have served the 
same object in modern times. It is of importance, how- 
eyer, to observe whether the hymn is of a semi-magical 
character, like that to the Fire-god which I have quoted 
in a former Lecture, or whether it was originally alto- 
gether independent of the use to which it has been put. 
Tn the first case, we may confidently assign it to the period 
when Eridu was still the religious capital of Chaldea, 
and the faith of the people was only emerging out of its 
earlier Shamanistic phaso, In the other case, where the 
hymn itself is free from all taint of magic and Shamanistic 
superstition, we may 9s confidently ascribe it to a later 
date, Its precise age will depend upon that of the text 
in which it is embodied. If the latter is one of those 
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late survivals which proved how deeply rooted the belief 
in magic und witchcraft was among the lower strata of the 
population, the hymn or fragment of the hymn which is 
incorporated in it may be of almost any period. To deter- 
mine its age more exactly, we must have recourse to the 
language in which it is written and the other indications 
of date it may contain. Sometimes these may peint to an 
early epoch, at other times to a comparatively recent one. 

The hymns to the Sun-god of Sippara afford a fixed 
point of departure for settling the relative antiquity of 
the hymns. They form a separate class by themselves, 
and were part of the daily service performed by the 
priests in the temple of Samas. It is plain, therefore, 
that they had been collected for liturgical use, and had 
been invested with a sacred character, There were 
hymns that had to be recited at sunrise and sunset, or 
on the special festivals held in honour of the god. The 
individual hymns had doubtless been composed on dif- 
ferent occasions and at different times, and it is possible 
that they had been revised and altered more than once 
before they were put together as a single whole. But 
whatever may have been the respective ages of the indi- 
vidual hymns, they were all alike of Semitic origin. 
‘They all belong to the epoch when Sippara and Accad 
wore ruled by Semitic princes, and were a centre and 
foens of Semitic influence. It is true that the hymns 
are provided with an Aceadian text, which is followed, 
line by line, by the Semitic rendering, as is the case with 
the other bilingual texts of early date, But it is equally 
true that the Accadian text is really a translation of the 
Semitic, It may haye been made by Accadian scribes; 
it may have been made, and more probably was made, 
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by Semitic scribes, like the Accadian texts which ema- 
nated from the library of Assur-bani-pal; but it is not 
original. The Semitic words and idioms it contains bear 
witness to its secondary character. There is only one 
period in the history of Sippara, of which we know, to 
which such a work is attributable. his is the age of 
Sargon and his son Naram-Sin. The pre-Semitic epoch 
of northern Babylonia was but just passing away; the 
sucred texts, the hymns to the gods, the older incantu- 
tions, were all in the agglutinative language of the first 
inhabitants of the country. Though the ancient Sun-god 
of Sippara had become tho Semitic Samas, it was natural 
to suppose that he would be better pleased with the lan- 
guage in which the spirits and deities of Chaldwa had 
been addressed than with the vulgar speech of every-day 
life. Like the monk of the Middle Ages, accordingly, 
who composed his prayers and hymns in Latin, the priest 
of Samas addressed his god in the older and more sacred 
tongue, The sentiment, the expression, might be Semitic, 
but the form in which it must be clothed before it could 
be acceptable to the divinity was Accadian, 

In a later age there was no longer the same strong 
motive for assimilating the hymns to the Sun-god to 
those addressed to the more purely Accadian deities of 
Babylonia, The Semitic language became first literary 
and then a fit yehicle of devotion. Not only were magical 
texts written in it, but hymns also, without any endeavour 
to render them into the obsolete Accadian, Assur-bani- 
pal, antiquarian as he was, thinks it no sin to publish 
hymns to Nebo and Samas in Semitic only, and the in- 
vocations addressed to the gods by Nebuchadnezzar and 
his successors are in the same Semitic language as the 
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vest of their inscriptions. The translation of the hymns 
to Samas into Accadian presupposes a time when the 
Accadian influence was still powerful, and when Accadian 
was still believed to be the language of the gods, 

Tf, then, we can assign the hymns to Samas of Sippara 
to the age of Sargon of Acead, it becomes more easy to 
find an approximate date for the hymns to the other 
great gods of Babylonia, Like the hymns to Samas, we 
must suppose them to have belonged to different col- 
lections employed liturgically in the chief temples of 
Chaldea, We know, indeed, that this was the case as 
regards the hymns addressed to Bel-Merodach of Babylon. 
With few exceptions they are bilingual, in Accadian and 
Semitic; and in the larger number of them the Accadian 
text is the original. Where this is the case, and the 
hymns belong to the sanctuaries of northern Babylonia, 
‘we may consider them older than the age of Sargon. As 
the ancient language of tho country continued to be 
spoken in southern Babylonia long after his time, the 
same conclusion cannot be drawn in regard to the hymns 
employed there, but it is probable that the majority of 
thom are quite as early as those of the north, 

How far they have come down to us in their original 
condition and form it is hard to say. In some instances 
we can show that they have been modified and interpo- 
lated, and analogy would lead us to suppose that such 
‘was generally the case. Nor is it possible to determine 
at present whether the collections of sacred hymns used 
in tho different temples of Babylonia were formed into a 
single whole, and thus constituted a sort of Babylonian 
Rig-Veda, as Lenormant conjectured. It is very probable, 
however, that the unification of the country brought with 
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it a unification of the sacred books used in its several 
temples, and that the copies of the hymns we possess 
were not made by the scribes of Assur-bani-pal from 
the hymn-books of different sanctuaries, but from a com- 
mon hymn-book in which the special collections had been 
grouped together, 

At the same time, if such a common hymn-book ever 
existed, it must haye contained selections only from the 
hymn-books of the individual sanctuaries. One of the 
few hymns to Nergal, for instance, which we possess, 
was, we are told, copied from the service-book of Cutha,! 
and this is by no means an isolated example of the kind. 
On the other hand, the hymns—or more usually the 
fragments of hymns—which are incorporated in the 
magical texts, perhaps imply the existence of a sacred 
yolume which was in common use among the priestly 
schools of Babylonia, This is a point which it must be 
left to future research to decide. 

But whether or not such an authorised collection of 
hymns existed for the whole of Chaldwa, it is certain 
that a considerable number of the hymns were composed 
when the chief cities of Babylonia and their presiding 
deities had been, as it were, confederated together. The 
matter is, indeed, complicated by our ignorance of the 
extent to which.the hymns have been altered and inter- 
polated before their present text was finally fixed; on 
the whole, however, it seems pretty evident that Ana, 
Mul-lil and Ea, had already been linked together in a 
divine brotherhood, and that the other “great gods” 
had been assigned their places in a common pantheon, 





1 K 5268, Rev. 12, 
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before a considerable proportion of the hymns had been 
composed. A distinct adyance had thus been made 
beyond the religious conceptions of the litany of the 
penitential psalms; not only are the gods of different 
cities invoked side by side, but they are now connected 
together in the bonds of a single family. The family 
system, in fuct, has taken the place of a system of mere 
co-ordination, 

Now the family system implies an entire change in 
the conception of the gods themselves. They cease to 
be creators; they become fathers and children. Along 
with this change necessarily goes another. The gods 
become human, The last vestiges of primitive totemism 
fide away, and Morodach is no longer the bull of 
light,” the son of “the antelope of the deep,” but an 
anthropomorphic god, standing in the same relation to 
Ea that a human son stands to his human father. Baby- 
lonian religion had long been tending to regard the gods 
ag supernatural men; the introduction of the family 
relation completed the work. 

The work, however, in its final form bears clear marks 
of artificiality. The whole family system, in which the 
deities of different states are each given a definite posi- 
tion, must have beon deliberately built up. Family 
relationships may grow up naturally among the divinities 
worshipped in the same locality or in the colonies sent 
out by a mother-state; where these relationships are 
found existing among divinities, originally independent 
and each adored as supreme in its own primitive seat of 
worship, they must belong to an artificial system, and 
de the product of intentional arrangement. Religion, in 
the hands of its official representatives in Chaldwa, had 
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not only passed out of the sphere of simple and spon-— 
taneous belief, it had become organised and reflective— 
a subject to be discussed and analysed, to be arranged 
and methodised. 
Can all this have been the natural and uninterrupted 
development of the old pre-Semitic Shamanism? With 
’ Francois Lenormant, I think not. Between the religion 
of the magical texts, of the earlier semi-magical hymns 
and of the litanies on the one side, and the religion of 
the later hymns on the other, there seems to me to be 
an almost impassable gulf, which can be bridged oyer 
only by the assumption of an intrusive foreign element. 
What this clement must have been we know already. 
The Semitic nomads of the western desert in the days 
of their barbarism had come into contact with the eul- 
tured kingdoms and people of the valley of the Euphrates. 
At first they were content to be pupils; eventually they 
became masters themselves. The amalgamation of the 
two races produced the Babylonian population of later 
times, and along with it the history, the civilisation and 
the religion ofa subsequent era. Bérdssos expressly notes 
that Babylonia was the home of different races; he might 
have added that it was the home also of different faiths. 
The Semite sat at the fect of his Accadian Gamaliel 
when the crude Shamanism of the latter had passed into 
a higher phose of religion, and the creator-gods had been 
evolved out of the spirits of the earlier creed. He adopted 
the gods, but at the same time he adapted them to his 
own notions concerning the divine government of the 
world. They became Baalim, so many manifestations of 
the supreme deity whose children we are, and who exhi- 
bits himself to us in the solar energy, The old goddesses, 
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with the exception of Istar, sank to the rank of Ash- 
taroth and ‘mistresses of the gods,” mere companions 
and doubles of the male divinity. 

Now, as I have already tried to point out, the key- 
stone of Semitic belief was the generative character of 
the deity. A language which divided nouns into maseu- 
lines and feminines, found it difficult to conceive of a deity 
which was not masculine and feminine too. The divine 
hierarchy was necossarily regarded as a family, at the 
head of which stood “father Bel.” If the gods of Accad 
were to be worshipped by tho Somite, they must first 
conform to the requirements of his religious conceptions, 
and allow themselves to be grouped together as members 
of a single family. All that stood outside the family 
were servants and slaves—the hosts of heaven and earth 
who performed the behests of their masters, and carried 
the messages of Baal to all parts of the universe. The 
rest of the supernatural world, if such existed, was rele- 
gated to the domain of the enemy; it comprised the 
empire of chaos and night, which, like the gods of foreign 
nations, might at times invade the realms of the Baalim, 
only, however, to be beaten back once more into the 
outer darkness. The empire of chaos, however, was 
really a stranger to genuine Semitic belief; it was a 
legacy left by the Accadians, which was assimilated and 
adapted by the Semites as best they could, Where the 
Semitic faith existed in its full purity, Satan, the adyer- 
sary, himself was but an angel and minister of the Lord, 
and the supreme god was the creator alike of Roo) and 
evil, of light and darkness. 

The rise of Sun-worship at Sippara, the prominence 
given to the solar clement in Babylonian religion gene- 
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rally, the obliteration of the older gods whose attributes 
could not be harmonised with those of a Sun-god, and 
the identification of deity after deity with tho solar Boal, 
was again the result of the introduction of Semitic ideas 
into the religion of Chaldwa. Porhaps the most striking 
transformation ever undergone by any object of religious 
faith was the conversion of Mul-lil, the lord of the ghost- 
world, into a Bel or Baal, the god of light and life. 
Such a transformation could not have been produced 
naturally ; it needed the grafting of new religious con- 
ceptions upon an older cult; it is a sudden change, not 
a development. 

Equally hard to explain, except by calling in the aid 
of a foreign religious clement, is the degradation of the 
spirits of the primitive faith into demons. We have 
traced the process whereby certain of these spirits deve- 
loped into deities, while others of them were invested 
with a distinctly malevolent character; but they are not 
yet demons, The evil spirits who brought discase or 
caused eclipse might be the brood of chaos, and therefore 
hostile to the gods of light; but they wore all the subjects 
of Mul-lil, and even of the sorcerer and the medicine- 
man. It was the necessity the Semite was under of 
secommodating his beliefs to the doctrine of an empire 
of chaos that turned them into veritable demons, work- 
ing for evil against the gods in a world of evil of their 
own. Persian dualism was no new thing in Babylonia; 
the gods of good and the spirits of evil had been struggling 
there one against the other since the remote days of 
Sargon of Accad.? 

¥ Nothing can be more striking than the following expression ia a 
prayer to “Es, Same and Merodach, the great gods, the supreme 
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In what precedes I have, of course, been describing 
only the official religion of Babylonia, as it is known to 
us from tho sacred literature of the country. It was 
the religion of the upper classes, of the priesthood and of 
the court. What the mass of the people may have be- 
lieved, and how far they may have participated in the 
official cult, we can only guess, The later magical texts 
and incantations were condescensions to their necessities 
and superstitions, like the legends of the gods which 
formed the subject-matter of popular poctry. The differ- 
ences that exist to-day between the creed of a Spanish 
peasant ond that of a scicntific savant are not greater 
than those which existed in Babylonia of old between 
the religion of the multitude and that of the school which 
resolved the divinities of the popular theology into forms 
of the one supreme god, 

‘The magical texts and hymns were not the only sacred 
books possessed by the Babylonians. There was yet a 
third class of sacred literature—those penitential psalms 
to which T have so often alluded. The litany frequently 
attached to them belongs, as we have seen, to the pre- 
Semitic epoch, though it has been altered from time to 
time in later ages. The litany, however, is not written, 
like the magical texts and the majority of the hymns, in 
the Sumerian dialect of the south, but in the Accadian 
of the north. Dr. Hommel is perfectly right in calling 
the Accadian of the north neo-Sumerian; it represents 
the Sumerian of the early texts in an advanced stage of 





powers who establish the ban,"—" tho sins of my father and my mother 
T saw not ([ea}abi-ya u wmmi-ya khidaté ul araré) .. . from darkness T 
stopped forth and (became) the soldicr of Samaa” (ultu odhuti uteav-oa 
feab Sumas [asiakin}), R278, Obe. T—~9. 
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decay, But this does not prove that it was spoken at a 
later period than the Sumerian of the south, or that it is 
the direct descendant of the latter dialect. There were 
several dislects of the Accadian or pre-Semitic language 
of Chaldwa; one of these gaye rise to the Accadian of 
northern Babylonia at a time when the Sumerian dialect 
in the south still preserved its pristine purity. What 
hastened the decay of the northern dialect was its contact 
with Semitic. The Semites established themselves in 
the northern part of the country long before they settled 
in the south. The kingdom of Sargon rose and waned 
at Accad more than a thousand years before Sumerian 
dynasties ceased to rule in the southern cities. It is not 
strange, therefore, if the Accadian of the north decayed 
long before its sister dialect of Eridu, borrowing at the 
samo time Semitic words and modes of expression, It 
is in this Accadian of the north that the penitential 
psalms are written, They belong neither to the same age 
nor to the same city. But they are all distinguished by 
the same characteristics, which lend to them a striking 
resemblance to the Psalms of the Old Testament. Let us 
take one, for example, which has been preserved to us in 
a fairly complete condition :* 
“Tho heart of my lord is wroth; may it be appoased ! 

May the god whom I know not be appeased ! 

‘May the goddoss® whom I know not be appeased ! 

‘May the god I know and (the god) [ know not ba appeased ! 





1 W.A.L 4,10. Zimmern's Busypeulmen, pp. 61 ag. 

* Literally, “return to its place.” 

* Tho Assyrian tranelation here has Jetar instead of Zitarit, which 
indicates ite antiquity. The expression “whom I know not” means 
“whose name I know not." The azthor of the psalm is uncertain as 
to the particular god who has punished him. 
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May tho goddoss T know and (tha goddess) T know not be ap- 
peazed ! 

May the heart of my god bo appeagod | 

May the heart of my goddess be appeased ! 

‘May the god and the goddess I know and I know not be appeased ! 

May the god who (bas been violent ngainst mo) be apponsed) ! 

May tho goddess (who has been violent against ae ba appeased) 1 

‘Tho sin that (I sinned 1) knew not. 

‘The sin (that I committed I knew not). 

A name of blessing (may my god pronounes upon me), 

A name of blessing (may the god I know and know not) record 
for mo. 

A name of blessing (muy the goddexs I know and know not) pro- 
nounce upon me), 

(Puro) food I have (not) eaten. 

Clenr water I have (not) drunk. 

‘The cursed thing' of my god unknowingly did T eat; 

The cursed thing of my goddoas unknowingly did I trample on, 

O lord, my sins are many, my transgrossions are great | 

O my god, my sins are many, my transgressions are great ! 

© my goddess, my sins are many, my transgressions are groat ! 

© god whom I know and whom I know not, my sins are many, 
my transgressions are great ! 

© goddess whom I know and whom I know nok my sins are many, 
my tranagressiona are great | 

The sin that I sinned I knew not. 

‘The transgression E committed I knew nob 

‘The cursed thing that I ate I knew not. 

‘Tha cursed thing that T trampled on I knew not. 

‘The lord in the wrath of his heart has regarded me 3 

God in the fiorcencss of his heart has revealed himsolf to mo. 

Tho goddess has boon violent against me and has put mo to grief. 

‘The god whom I know and whom I know not has distressed mo, 

‘The goddess whom L know and whom I know not has inflictod: 
trouble. 





1 The Assyrian ikkid, as Mr. Pinches has pointed out, is borrowed 
from the Accadian éegida, “what is harmful,” Zimmern quotes Haupt's 
Texte, p. 119 (6 09.), “the handmaid eatoth the cursed thing, sho hns 
committed the cursed thing.” We may compara the words of Gen. 
ii, 17, “in the day that thou eatest theroof thou shalt aurely dio.” 
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Lsonght for hulp and none took my hand ; 

I wept and none stood at my side; 

I cried aloud and there was none that heard me. 

Tam in trouble and hiding; I dare not look up. 

To my god, the merciful one, I turn myself, I utter my prayer ; 

The feet of my goddess I kiss and water with tears," 

‘Fo the god whom I know and whom I know not L utter my prayer. 

© Jord, look upon (mo ; recoive my prayer !) 

© goddess, Jock upon (me; accept my prayer !) 

© god whom I know (and whom I know not, accopt my prayer !) 

© goddess whom I know (and whom I know not, accopt my 
prayer |) 

How long, O god, (shall I suffer ") 

How long, O goddess, (shall thy face be turned from me #) 

How long, O god whom T know and know not, shall the flercenexs 
{of thy heart continuo!) 

How long, O goddess whom I know and know not, aball thy 
heart in its hostility be [not] appeased t 

Mankind is mado ta wander and there is none that knoweth, 

Mankind, a8 many as pronounce a name, what do thoy know t 

Whether he shall have good ar ill, there is none that knoweth, 

© lord, destroy not thy servant ! 

‘When cast into tho water of the ocean (1) take his hand. 

The sina I havo sinnod turn to a blossing. 

‘The transgressions I have committed may the wind carry away. 

Strip off my manifold wickedneasea aa a garment. 

O ray god, soven times seven are my transgressions ; forgive my 
sina! 

O my goddess, seven times seven aro my transgressions ; forgive 
my sine | 

© god whom E know and whom T know not, seven times soven 
are my transgressions ; forgive my eins! 

© goddesa whom I know and whom I know not, soven times soven 
are my transgressions ; forgive my sins! 

Forgive my sins; may thy ban be removed,” 





¥ Soo W.A.L v, 19. 35—B8 ; 20. 55; ii, 21. 535 24, 45, 


* Zimmoern has mistaken the meaning of this passage. In W, A.T 
iv. 12. 32, 33, sa-mun-4ilalil in rendered unakkaru, Ka-rar (perhaps 
pronounced Jaw) is “spoken judgment,” “ excommunication ;” thus in 
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May thy heart be appeased a8 the heart of a mother who has borne 

As Beans hoe borne children, as a fathor who has begotten 
vhem, may it be appeased f 

Covornoy.—Pssln of 65 lines ; a tablet for every god. 

Ita ropetition onsures my pean? 

‘Like its original copied and published : palace of Assurbant-pal, 
king of legions, king of Assyria,” 

Tt is only necessary to read the psalm to see in it 
distinct traces of contact on the part of the Accadians 
with Semitic thought. The god cannot be addressed 
alone; the goddess necessarily stands at his side. The 
introspection, moreover, which the psalm reveals is hardly 
reconcilable with the religious conceptions presupposed 
by the magical texts and the earlier hymns. The con- 
sciousness of sin is a new feature in Chaldwan religion, 
and belongs to the age that saw the rise of poems like 
that on the Deluge, which ascribed the sufferings of man- 
kind to their wrong-doing. Hitherto the evil that existed 
in the world had not been given a moral significance. 
It was due to the action of malevolent spirits or the 
decrees of inexorable fate rathor than to the wickedness 
of man, and it was removed by spells and ceremonies 
which occasioned the interference of the god of wisdom 
and his son Merodach. At most, it was considered « 
punishment for offences against the divine order of the 





1253. Rev. 1, 2, we have tna Ka-ca-ka Trul(ke)-ludh Ka-TAN-ZU KA 
Uibbi-ka lueapt, “ by thy word may I liye; may I honour thy command- 
ment, the word of thy heart.” In W. AI. iv. 29, 16—18, dalali, “exal- 
tation” (not “ subject"), ia the oquivalent of the Accadion un (for which 
sve ii, 35, 36, dri=tanittu, exaltation”), 

* This is the conclusion of the original Accadinn colophon. Tha 
noxt line is in Assyzian, and was added by the scribes of Aseur-bani- 
pal. 
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world, like the punishments inflicted by human judges 
for disobedience to the laws. Unassisted by intercourse 
with Semitic belief, Accadian religion never advanced 
beyond the idea of vicarious punishment, which grew 
out of the doctrine of primitive society that demands an 
eye for an eyeand a tooth fora tooth. It is a doctrine 
that lies at the root of the institution of sacrifice, and it 
marks the high tide of Accadian faith before the Semite 
appeared upon the stage. 

Along with these indications of Semitie influence, 
however, the psalm bears equally clear evidence of its 
Accadian origin, The consciousness of sin is still but 
rudimentary; the psalmist knows that one of the gods ia 
angry with him because he is suffering pain. He has 
eaten what has been cursed by heaven, or else has un- 
wittingly trampled on the forbidden thing. In the 
language of the Polynesians, he has touched what is 
tabooed, and the curse of heaven accordingly falls upon 
him. Even when he speaks of his transgressions, he falls 
into the language of the old magical texts; his sins are 
seven times seven, that mystical number which was so 
closely connected with the spirits of earth. The belief 
in the mysterious power of names, moreover, is still 
strong upon him. In fear lest the deity he has offended 
should not be named at all, or else be named incorrectly, 
he does not venture to enumerate the gods, but classes 
them under the comprehensive title of the divinities with 
whose names he is acquainted and those of whose names 
he is ignorant. It is the same when he refers to the 
human race, Here, again, the ancient superstition about 
words shows itself plainly. If he alludes to mankind, it 

24 G 
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is to “mankind as many as pronounce a name,” as many, 
that is, as have names which may be pronounced. 

We must, then, regard the penitential psalms as origi- 
nating in the Accadian epoch, but at a time when the 
Accadian population was already profoundly influenced 
by Semitic ideas. This agrees well with the language 
and contents of the psalms themselves, They all belong 
to northern Babylonia, more especially to Erech and 
Nipur. But there is no reference in them to Sippara 
and its Sun-god, no trace of acquaintanceship with the 
empire of Sargon. It would therefore seem that they 
mount back to an earlier date than the rise of the city of 
Aocad, and may consequently be placed midway between 
the older hymns and those which were composed in 
honour of the Sun-god. 

But just as the sacred hymns were constantly added 
to, new hymns being introduced into the ancient eollee- 
tions perhaps as late as the time of Assur-bani-pal, so, 
too, the number of the penitential psalms was increased 
from time to time. At first the additions were in Acca- 
dian; afterwards they were written in Semitic only, 
the character of the psalm being at the same time con- 
siderably changed. “Vain repetitions” were avoided, 
and the psalm was more and more assimilated in form to 
a prayer; on the other hand, forms of expression were 
borrowed from the semi-magical hymns of Eridu, and 
a stronger element of superstition gradually entered into 
the composition of it. Here, for example, is a fragment 
which I have elsewhere termed a prayer after a bad 
dream, but which Dr. Zimmern, perhaps more correctly, 
would entitle a psalm. The tablet which contains it is 
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broken, the beginning and end of the prayer or psalm 
being consequently lost. 


“O my god who art violent (against me), receive (my supplication). 
O my goddoss, thou who art fioree (towards me), accept (my prayer). 
Accept my prayer, (may thy liver be quisted). 
© my lord, long-sufforing (and) merciful, (may thy heart be ap- 
eased). 

By doy, directing unto death that which destroys me,? O my god, 
interpret (the vision), 

O my goddess, look upon me and aceept my prayer. 

May my ain bo forgiven, may my transgression be cleansed. 

Let the yoke be unbound, the chaia be loosed. 

May tho sevon winds cary away my groaning, 

May I strip off my ovil so that the bird bear (it) ap to hoaven, 

May the fish carry away my trouble, may the river bear (it) along. 

May tho roptilo of tho field roceivo (it) from mo; may tho waters 
of tho river cleanse mo as they flow. 

Make me shine like a music of gold. 

May I be precious in thy sight as a goblet (1) of glass, 

Burn up (!) my evil, knit together? my life; bind togethor thy altar 
that I may set up thine image. 

Lot me pass from my evil, and Jet me be kept with thea, 

Enlighton mo and lot mo dream a favourable dream. 

May the dream that E dream ba favourable; may the dream that 
IT dream be established. 

‘Turn the dream that I dream into a blessing. 

May Makhir tho god of dreams rest upon my head. 

Yea, lot me enter into E-Sagil, the palace of the gods, the temple 
of life, 

To Merodach, the merciful, to blessednosa, to prospering handa, 
eutrust ie, 

Lot mo exalt thy greatness, lot mo magnify thy divinity, 

Lot the men of my city honour thy mighty deoda.” 


The psalm or prayer, it will be seen, was composed 
by a native of Babylon, and probably formed part of the 





1 W.A.T. iv, 66, No. 2. * Pasdhi. 
*® Kutsteur ; we may read (with Zimmern) uteur, “ protech” 
2a2 
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ritual used in the service of the great temple of Mero- 
dach. In any case it could hardly have been included 
in the old collection of penitential psalms. These were 
written in Accadian, and it is not probable that any were 
admitted among them whose language showed plainly 
their more recent date. Assur-bani-pal informs us! that 
after putting down the rebellion of his brother, the 
viceroy of Babylonia, he “pacified the angry gods and 
wrathful goddesses with a public prayer (¢akribii) and a 
penitential psalm, restoring and establishing in peace 
their festivals, which had been discontinued, as they 
were in former days.” As the word for penitential psalm 
is expressed by the compound ideograph which served 
to denote it in Accadian, it is possible that on the occa- 
sion in question a psalm was selected from the ancient 
collection; but it is also possible that a new psalm was 
composed specially for the event. 

That such special compositions were not unusual among 
the Assyrians of Assur-bani-pal’s days, is proved by a 
hymn or prayer on behalf of the king which the compiler 
of a list of the gods in the chief temples of Assyria has 
added to his catalogue. It seems to have been intended 
for use in one of them. Where the text first becomes 
legible, the hymn reads as follows :* 

“Joy of heart, production of purity, production of enlighteument 
(eukallimtu), the explanation of what {8 revenled and concenled (7), 
reveal to the city of Assur; long days and years unending, a strong 
‘weapon, o reign hereafter, names abundant and long, first-born who 
shall be rulers, adjudge to the king my lord who has given alll this to his 
gods, Habitations (!) many and fareatended adjurge to his people (1). 


‘As aman may ho live and be at poace, Ovor kingn and princes may 
ho exercise wide empire. May he come to a hoar old age, For the 


3 W.ALT. y, 4, 88 ag. 5 W. AT, iif. 66, Rev. 6 ay. 
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mien who pronounce these prayers may the land of the silver sky,! oil 
unconsing and the wine of bloesedness, be their food, and a good noon- 
tido® their light. Health to my body and prosperity ix my prayer to 
the gods who dwell in the land of Assyria.” 

This prayer introduces us to a subject without a dis- 
cussion of which no description of a religion can be com- 
plete. What were the views about a future life enter- 
tained by the Babylonians and Assyrians? Was their 
religion intended for this world only, to avoid evil here 
and to live happily, or did they look forward to a world 
beyond the grave, with joys and miseries of its own? 
‘The reference to “the land of the silver sky” in the 
prayer I have just cited would seem to show that Assy- 
rion religion was neither a faith which, like that of the 
Buddhist, hoped for the annihilation of consciousness, 
nor yet a faith which, like that of the Greeks of old, 
saw in the future nothing but a dreary existence in a 
sunless world, a passage from the world of light and 
life to the darkness and the night. 

But this conclusion would not be in accordance with 
the testimony of the older texts. The incantations and 
exorcisms, the semi-magical hymns of Eridu, limit the 
horizon of their view to the present life. The spirits 





2 We may campare with this expression a phrase inn xmall fragment 
(R528) which rune: "At dawn a hymn (xu) before Samas.... four 
hymns to Ea the pure god of the land of the (silver?) sky. . . . (begin- 
ning with) the incantation ; The pure seat." 

® Kirirw, allied to /eraru, rendered aw-ret, “divine fire," in W. A. L. 
iv. 15. 18, 19, where wo read, “in the noon-tides of day and night” (i.e, 
the dead of night). In W.A.I. ii. 47, 61, ax-aar is translated terra, 
“full day,” and in iii, 58, 49, 50, as Jonson points ont, wa have the 
four periods of the day enumerated : “ On the nineteenth day enter in 
the morning the presence of Bahu, at noon (ant) the progence of the 
supreme god, in the afternoon the presence of Rimmon and in the 
evening the preeence of Ietar," 
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with whom they people the universe are to be dreaded 
or praised by the living only. The pains man seeks to 
remoye, the blessings he asks for, all cease with death, 
There is little or no trace of any thought of a world 
beyond. In the hymns, it is true, Merodach, the bene- 
factor of the human race, is described as raising the dead 
to life, but the life to which they are raised is the life of 
the present world, Whatever might haye been the sense 
afterwards attached to the expression, in the early hymns 
it means nothing more than a belief in the power of 
spells to restore the dead to life. The recovery of the 
sick was considered in no way more wonderful than a 
recovery from a state of trance or from death itself; if 
the god of wisdom and magic could effect the one, ho 
could equally effect the other. 

T do not deny that the primitive Chaldean may have 
belicyed in the continuation of existence after death, 
The belief in a Mul-lil, a lord of the ghost-world, pre- 
supposes this, The lost friends who returned to him in 
his dreams would have assured him that they had nob 
yanished utterly. But I can find no traces of ancestor- 
worship in the early literature of Chaldea which has 
survived tous, Whatever views the Chaldean may have 
entertained about the ghost-world, they were vague and 
shadowy ; it was a subterranean region, inhabited for the 
most part by spirits who were not the spirits of the dead, 
but of the objects of nature. They were typified by the 
spirits of earth, and were all the subjects of Mul-lil, 

The ghost-world of Nipur lay beneath the earth. It 
was here that the golden throne of the Aminas, the 
spirits of earth, was erected, hard by the waters of life 
which they were appointed to guard, When the cult 
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of Nipur and the cult of Eridu were united into one, 
this underground region was necessarily connected with 
the great ovean-stream which encircled the earth. Here 
accordingly was placed the home of the Aniinas, and 
it became the entrance to the realm of Hades. As 
primitive Accadian goography, however, identified the 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf with the ocean-stream, 
the approach to Hades passed into Datilla, the river of 
death ;! and Xisuthros, the hero of the Deluge, was trans- 
lated to dwell among the gods beyond the mouth of the 
Euphrates.? This was the land set apart for the im- 
mortal deities in the belief of the people of Eridu, for 
their gods were gods of the sea whose waters washed 
their shore. The unification of the creeds of Nipur and 
Eridu thus brought with it an identification of the ghost- 
world with the world of Ea, of the empire of Mul-lil 
with the deep over which Ea ruled. The world of the 
ghosts and the world of the gods were accordingly con- 
founded together, the distinction between them being 
that whereas the ghosts were still left in their subter- 
ranean abodes, Mul-lil was elevated to the world above, 
there to dwell with Ea and his son Merodach, the god of 
light. But this upper world of the gods was immediately 
aboye the world of the ghosts, and was in fuct the passage 
into it, 

This theological geography is perfectly incompatible 





1 W, ALL. ii, 62, 60, “The ship of the river Datilla is the ship of 
the Lady of lifo and. death.” 

* The story here preserves a featuro of tho original myth. In the 
time of the composition of tha poem, tha snat of the gods waa regarded 
s+ being in hoavon, ao thet tho author of the Gisdhubar epic, Sin-liqi- 
annini, has adsitted a contradiction into his narrative, 
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with another theory of the abode of the gods, which 
placed it on the summit of Kharsag-kurkira, “the moun- 
tain of the world.” This mountain of the world is de- 
¢lared by Sargon to be the mountain of Arallu or Hades : 
“The gods Ea, Sin, Samas, Rimmon, Adar and their 
august wives, who were truly born in the midst of the 
temple of Kharsag-kurkiira, the mountain of Arallu, have 
excellently founded glistering sanctuaries and well- 
wrought shrines in the city of Dur-Sargon.”? Famous 
temples were named after it, in Assyria at all events, 
and its site was sought in the mountainous region of the 
north-west, An old geographical table tells us that 
Arallu was the land or mountain of gold,* a statement 
which reminds us of the words of Job (xxvii. 22), “Out 
of the north cometh gold,” as well as of the Greek legend 
of the griffins who guarded the hidden gold in the distant 
north. We find an allusion to the Babylonian myth in 
the 14th chapter of Isaiah (ver. 15), There the Baby- 
Jonian monarch is described as having said in his heart: 
“T will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of El; I will sit also upon the mount of the 
ussembly (of the gods), in the extremities of the north ; 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be 
like the Most High.” Here, in this Chaldwan Olympos, 
the gods were imagined to have been born and to have 
their seats; its summit was hidden by the clouds, and 
the starry firmament seemed to rest upon it. It is pos 
sible that it was identified, at any rate in later times, 
with the mountain on which the ark of the Chaldean 





2 hors, 1664. Seo Delitesch, Wo lay dae Paradies, pp 117-122. 
4 WAL ii 51, 1. 
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Nouh rested, “the mountain of Nizir,” the modern Ro- 
wandiz, Rowandiz towers high aboye its fellows in the 
Kurdish ranges, and the Babylonian might well believe 
that its poak had never been ascended by mortal man. 
If Xisuthros had touched the sacred soil with his ship, 
he was qualified by the very fact to take his place amid 
“the assembly of the gods.” 

“The mountain of the world” was peculiarly sacred 
among the Assyrians, Perhaps their nearer proximity 
to the great mountainous chains of the north-west, and 
their distance from the sea, had made them more ready 
to adopt the belief which placed the home of the gods 
in the mountains of the north than beside the waters of 
the Persian Gulf. It is difficult to tell in what part of 
Babylonia the belief first arose. If Kharsag-kalama, “the 
mountain of mankind,” the name given to the tower of 
the chief temple of Kis, is the same as “the mountain of 
the world,” we might discover its cradle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon. It will be remembered that in 
the hymn to the Fire-god the seven spirits of earth are 
declared to have been born in “the mountain of the sun- 
set,” and to haye grown up “in the mountain of the sun- 
tise.” Here the sun is distinctly regarded as rising and 
setting behind a mountain; and since there were no moun- 
tains on the western side of the Babylonian plain, we must. 
consider the poet to have looked upon the mountain 
behind whieh the sun rose and set as one and the same.* 
During the hours of darkness the Sun-god must haye 





2 [have aszumod that tho poet's horizon was bounded by tho plain 
of Babylonia, He may, however, have lived after the Babylonians had 
‘become ncquainted with Palostine, and ‘tho mountain of tho sunset” 
may therefore be the mountainous land of Dhidhi or Pleenicia, 
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been supposed to have journeyed underneath the earth, 
traversing, it may be, the realms of Hades on his way. 
Whether this mountain, which thus fringed, as it were, 
the sides of the earth, can be connected with “ the moun- 
tain of the world,” I cannot say. In any case, by the 
side of a belief in a subterrancan Hades and a paradise of 
the gods beyond the mouth of the Euphrates, there was 
also a belief in a Hades and a paradiso whieh were esta- 
blished on the loftiest of the mountains of the north. 

A bilingual Babylonian hymn, which appears to have 
been connected with Nipur relates to the latter belief. 
It is thus that it begins :? 

“O mighty moontain of Mul-lil, Im-Khareag (the mountain sky), 
whose hend rivals the heavens; the pure deop has boon laid 
as its foundation. 

Among the mountains ib lies like « strong wild bull. 

Its horns glisten like the splendour of the Sun-god. 

‘Like the star of heaven that proclaims (the day) it ix fall of glit- 
tering rays, 

‘Tho mighty mothor Nin-lilli (tho lady of the ghoat-world), tho 
Teverence? of E-Sira (the temple of the hosts of heaven), the 
glory* of E-Kiira (the temple of the hosts of earth), the adorn- 
mont of E-Giguna (the temple of the city of darkness), the 
heart of E-Ki.gusiira (tho temple of the land of Light)" 

In this hymn the world-tree of Eridu, whose roots were 
planted in the deep, has made way for a world-mountain, 
with its head reaching unto heayen like the tower of 
Babel, and its feet planted upon the deep. As the con- 
ception of the world-tree belonged to Sumir or southern 





1 W.A.T. iv. 27, No. 2 

® The fomale and ronle organe of generation are reforred to, Az the 
word for “shame” or “reversncs” in the Accudian text is the Semitic 
uri, tho text must cither belong to the Semitio period or have been 
tovised by Semitic copyiats. 
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Babylonia, so the conception of the world-mountain 
belongs to Accad or northern Babylonia; it is expressly 
termed the mountain of Mul-lil, and is identified with 
Nin-lil, the “reverence of E-Séra,” whose son was the 
Sun-god Adar. It is at least noticeable that one of the 
hymns to the Sun-god which originated at Sippara begins 
by declaring that he “rose from the mighty mountain,” 
“from the mountain of the stream,” “the place of the 
destinies.”* 

‘The introduction of an Olympos into Babylonian mytho- 
logy must necessarily have modified the conception of 
the Chaldean Hades, more especially when we find that 
Mul-lil, the lord of the ghost-world, was himself asso- 
ciated with it. The world of the gods was separated 
from the abode of the dead; tho latter remained below, 
while the gods who had once presided there ascended to 
the upper world. Their places were taken by the god 
Irkalla and the goddess Allat, originally mere forms of 
Mul-lil and Nin-lil, but now distinguished from the Bel 
and Beltis into whom Mul-lil and Nin-lil had been trans- 
formed. The addition of the sky-god of Erech to the 
common pantheon of Babylonia still further tended to 
divide the two worlds. The Olympos became a ladder 


1 W.AL y. 51,1—6, Can “the mountain of the stream” hayo 
any reference to Gen. fi. 101 This mountain of the sun is described in 
the scoond column of the ninth tablet of the Epic of Gisdhubar (Haupt, 
Babylonixche Nimrodepos): “When ho arrived at tho twin (mds/) 
mountaina, whore day by day they guard the rising (and setting of the 
sun), their erown (touched) the masay vault of heaven, below their foot 
ing reached to (kasdat) Hades; scorpiou-men guand its gate, whoww ter- 
yiblonote i# dread and their appoarance death; the greatnoss of their 
splendour overthrown the forests. At the rixing of the sun and tho 
sotting of the oun they guant the Sun-god, and when Gisdhubar saw 
them, fear and dread took possession of his face." 
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to the heayens in which the visible deities of light— 
Samas, Sin and Istar—ruled over the visible firmament, 
while the other gods dwelt in a yet more remote region 
of the universe, “the heaven of Ann.” 

This is the point at which the religious development 
of Babylonian belief had arrived when the majority of 
the legendary poems—or at least the older portions of 


them—were composed. Hades is still the gloomy realm _ 


beneath the earth, where the spirits of the dead flit about 
in darkness, with dust and mud for their food and drink, 
and from whence they escape at times to feed on the 
Dlood of the living. Hore the shades of the great heroes 
of old sit each on his throne, crowned and terrible, rising 
up only to greet the coming among them of one like unto 
themselves. The passage to these subterranean abodes 
is through the seven gutes of the world, each guarded 
by its porter, who admits the dead, stripping him of his 
apparel, but never allowing him to pass through them 
again to the upper world. Good and bad, heroes and 
plebeians, are alike condemned to this dreary lot; a state 
of future rewards and punishments is as yet undreamed 
of; moral responsibility ends with death. Hades is a land 
of forgetfulness and of darkness, where the good and eyil 
deeds of this life are remembered no more; and its occu- 
pants are more shadows of the men who once existed, and 
whose consciousness is like the consciousness of the 
spectral figures in a fleeting dream. The Hades of the 
Babylonian legends closely resombles the ees) of the 
Homeric poems. 

But side by side with this pitiful picture of the world 
beyond the grave, there were the beginnings of higher 
and nobler ideas. In the Epio of Gisdhubar, the ghost of 
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Ea-bani is deseribed as rising like a dust-cloud from the 
earth and mounting up to heaven, where he lives among 
the gods, gazing on the deeds that are done below. 

On a couch he reclines and pure water he drinks. He who is slain 
in battle, thou seost and Tee. His father and his mother (gnpport) 
his head ; his wife addresses the corpse. Hin body in the field (is 
placed); thou socst and Lace, His ghost in the earth is uncovered ; 
of his ghost he has no overnight ; thou seest and T sea The food at 
the edge of the tomb is bewitched (?); the food which is thrown into 
the atroot be cnta,"” 

Ea-bani, however, was half a god. Gisdhubar, too, 
who seems to be associated with him in his future lot, 
was half divine, If while E-bani and Gisdhubar were 
thus permitted to 

“Tivo and lie reclined 
On the hills, like gods together, carcless of mankind,” 
the other heroes of ancient.renown, Ner and Eténa, were 
relegated to the shades below, it was because Ner had 
once been Nergal, the prince of the infernal world, and 
Et4na seems to be the Titan of Béréssos who made war 
against Kronos or Ea, But when the semi-human heroes 
of epic song had thus been permitted to enter heaven, it 
could not be long before a similar permission was extended 
to heroes who were wholly human. Little by little, as 
the conception of the gods and their dwelling-place became 
spiritualized, “the mountain of the world” passing first 
into the sky and then into the invisible ‘“heaven of Anu,” 
the conception of the future condition of mankind became 
spiritualised also. The doctrine of the immortality of the 
conscious soul began to dawn upon the Babylonian mind, 
and along with it necessarily went the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments for the actions committed in the flesh, 
‘The Babylonian was already familiar with the idea uf 
sacrifice for sin and of vicarious punishment: a Yoox 
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romained was to enlarge the horizon of his faith, and to 
extend his belief in the divine awards for piety and sin 
to the life beyond the grave. The prayer I quoted just 
now from the compiler of the list of the gods in the 
Assyrian temples, proves that some at least of the Assyro- 
Babylonian people asked their deities for something more 
than merely tomporal blessings. They might pray that 
their monarch should live “2 hundred years,’”! but they 
prayed also that they themselves might live “for ever” 
hereafter in “the land of the silver sky.” The world- 
mountain had followed the fate of the world-tree, and 
been consigned to the mythologists and the mytholo- 
gising poets; even the invisible “ heayen of Anu” itself 
had vanished into the deep blue of the visible firmament; 
above and beyond them all was the true home of the gods 
and the spirits of the blest, a home towards which the 
smoke of the altar might ascend, but into whose mysteries 
none could penetrate till death and the grace of Baal had 
freed him from the shackles of the flesh. 





1 While 60 was the numerical unit of Acoadian literature, the Semitic 
Assyrians made 100 their standard number, The stereotyped form 
of addressing the monarch accordingly was, “A hundred years to the 
king my lonl; may he live to old ago; may offspring be multiplied to 
the king my lord!" (K.501, 12—16 ; K.598, 13—16), 





Lecrvre VI, 
COSMOGONIES AND ASTRO-THEOLOGY, 


More than once I have had to allude to the speculations 
the Babylonians indulged in regarding the origin of the 
world. In an early age these speculations naturally 
assumed a theological form. As the elements themselves 
wore regarded as divine, or at any rate as poascased of a 
divine spirit, their source and shaping must have been 
divine also, They were deities who had formed them- 
selves into their present order and appearance, or else 
they had been so formed by other and superior powers. 

In course of time this theological conception became 
mythological. The elements themselves ceased to be 
divine, but they represented and symbolised divine beings 
whose actions produced the existing order of nature, 
The mythological conception in turn gave way to another, 
which saw in the elements inert matter ereated, begotten 
or moulded by the gods, Lastly, schools of philosophy 
arose which sought to find in matter the original cause 
of all things, including even the gods, though they veiled 
the materialism of their views under a mythological sym- 
bolism. 

Broadly speaking, the cosmological theories of Chaldea 
divide themselves into two main classes, the genealogical 
and the creative. According to Accadian ideas, the world 
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was created by the gods; the Semite saw in it rather a 
birth or emanation. A time came, it is true, when the 
two sets of ideas were harmonised; and by the assumption 
of a chaos which had existed from “the beginning,” and 
tho further assumption that “the great gods” had created 
the objects we see about us, room was left for the creative 
hypothesis, while the belief in the birth of the elements 
one out of the other was at the same time stoutly main- 
tained. The form taken by the combination of the two 
ideas will be best seen in the latest product of Assyro- 
Babylonian cosmogonical systems, that which describes 
the creation of the world in a series of days. 

First of all, however, let us read the aecount given by 
Bérdssos of the creation of the world, and professed by 
him to be derived from the writings of Oannes, that semi- 
piscine being who rose out of the waters of the Persian 
Gulf to instruct the people of Chaldwa in the arts and 
sciences of life, It is pretty certain that Bérdssos had 
access to documents which purported to come from the 
hand of Oannes or Ea, and consequently to deal with 
eyents which preceded the appearance of man on the 
earth. The Chaldwan system of astronomy which Bérés- 
sos translated into Greek was likewise asserted by him 
to have been composed by a god, namely Bel; and the 
fragments of the original work which we now possess 
show that his assertion was correct, inasmuch as the work 
bears the title of the Observations of Bel. The inscrip- 
tions, moreover, expressly inform us that Ea was not 
only the god of wisdom, but himself an author. We 
learn_from a tablet, “with warnings to kings against 
injustlee,” that if the king ‘decrees according to the 
writing of Ea, the grent gods will establish him in good 
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report and the knowledge of justice”’* Thore is, there- 
fore, no reason to doubt the statement of Béréssos that 
the account of the creation which he gives was extracted 
from a document that professed to have been inscribed 
by the god of Eridu himself, ef, 

Tha following i the purport of what he mid: There was d-tsse “276 








in which there existed nothing but darkness and an abyas of waters,” 
wherein resided most hideons beings, which were produced hy « two- 
fold principle. There appeared men, some of whom were furnished with 
two wings, others with four, and with two facos, Thoy had one body, 
but two hends ; the ono that of a man, tho other of a woman; thay 
wore likewise in their several organs both male and female, Other 
human figures wore to be s66n with the legs and horns ofa goat; somo 
had horses’ foot, while others united the hindquarters of a horve with 
the body of a man, resembling in shape the hippocentaurs, Bulls like 
wise were bred there with the heads of men; and dogs with four-fold 
bodies, terminated in their oxtromitios with the taila of fishes; horses 
also with the honds of dogs ; men, too, and other animals, with the 
heads and bodies of horses and the tails of fishes, In short, there were 
ereatures in which were combined the limbs of evory species of animal, 
In addition to theso, there were fishes, reptiles, serpents, with other 
monstrous animals, which assumed each other's shape and countenance. 
Of all which woro prosorved delincations in the templo of Bélos at 
Babylon. 

‘The person who was supposed to have presided over them was a 
woman named Omoroka, which in the Chaldwan language is Thalatth 
(read Thavatth), which in Grook is intorprotod Thalasaa (tho sea) ; but 
according to the most true interpretation it is equivalent to the Moon. 
All things being in this situation, Bélos camo and cut the woman 
asunder, and of one half of her he formed the earth, and of the other 
half the heavens, and at the same time destroyed the animals within 
her (in the abysa). 

All this was an allegorical description of mature. For, the whole 





1 W.A.L iv. 55.7, 8. Sipar is literally ‘a messago,” but as tha 
message was in later times a written one, it signifies “a letter" or 
“writing.” L havo tmanalated sitilti (for aitiéti), “ good report" on the 
strength of W.A.L v. 17, 4—T, and the meaning of its ideographio 
equivalent, “fatherlincss ;” but it may signify “study,” 

28 
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universe consisting of moisture, and animals being continually genomted 
therain, the deity above-mentioned (Béloa) cut off bis own head ; upon 
which the other gods mixed the blood, as it gushed out, with the earth, 
and from thence men wore formed. On this account it is that they 
tare tational, and partake of divino knowledge. This Rélos, by whom 
they signify Zeus, divided the darkness, and separnted the heayens from 
tho earth, and reduced the universe to order. But the recontly-created 
animals, not being able to bear the light, died. Bélos upon thia, seeing 
‘n vust space unoccupied, though by nature fruitful, commanded one of 
the gods to take off his head, and to mix the blood with the earth, and 
from thenes to form other men and animals, which should bo capable 
of bearing the light, Balos formed also the stara and the sun and the 
moon and tho five plancta,”! 

The account of the cosmological theories of the Baby- 
lonians thus given by Béréssos has not come to us imme- 
diately from his hand. It was first eopied from his book 
by Alexander Polyhistor, a native of Asia Minor, who 
was a slave at Rome for a short period in the time of 
Sulla; and from Polyhistor it has been embodied in the 
works of the Christian writers Eusébios and George the 
Synkellos. It is not quite certain, therefore, whether 
the whole of the quotation was originally written by 
Bérdssos himself. At all events, it evidently includes 
two inconsistent accounts of tho creation of the world, 
which have been awkwardly fitted on to one another. In 
one of them, the composite creatures who filled the watery 
chaos, over which Thavatth, the Tiamat or Tinvat of the 
inscriptions, presided, were represented as being destroyed 
by Bel when he cut Thavatth asunder, forming the heavens 
out of one portion of her body, and the earth out of the 
other, In the second version, the monsters of chaos 
perished through the creation of light, and their places 
were taken by the animals and men produced by tho 


1 Euseb, Chron. i, 4. 
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mixture of the earth with the blood of Bel. What this 
blood meant may be gathered from the Phenician myth 
which told how the blood of the sky, mutilated by his 
son Kronos or Baal, fell upon the earth in drops of rain 
and filled the springs and rivers. It was, in fact, the 
fertilising rain. 

Both vorsions of the genesis of the universe reported 
hy Béréssos agree not only in the representation of a 
chaos that existed before the present order of things, but 
also in the curions statement that this chaos was peopled 
with strange creatures, imperfect first attempts of nature, 
as it were, to form the animal creation of the present 
world. In these chaotic beginnings of animal life we 
may see a sort of anticipation of the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis. At any rate, the Babylonian theory on the sub- 
ject must haye been the source of the similar theory 
propounded by the Tonio philosopher Anaximander in the 
sixth century before our era. The philosophical systems 
of the early Greek thinkers of Asia Minor came to them 
from Babylonia through the hands of the Phenicians, 
and it is consequently no more astonishing to find Anaxi- 
mander declaring that men had developed out of the fish 
of the sea, than to find his predecessor Thalés agreeing 
with the priests of Babylonia in holding that all things 
have originated from a watery abyss. 

‘The fact that Anaximander already knew of the Baby- 
lonian doctrine shows that it could not have been sug- 
gested to Béréssos himself, as we might be tempted to 
think, by the colossal bulls that guarded the gates, and 
the curious monsters depicted on the walls, of the temple 
of Bel. And we are now able to carry the belie? back 
to a period yery much earlier than that of Anaximander. 

2n2 
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Tho library of Nincveh contained the copy of a tablet 
which, according to its concluding lines, was originally 
written for the great temple of Nergal at Cutha1 The 
words of the text are put in the month of Nergal the 
destroyer, who is represented as sending out the hosts of 
the ancient brood of chaos to their destruction. Nergal 
is identified with Nerra, the plague-god, who smites them 
with pestilence, or rather with Ner, the terrible “king 
who gives not peace to his country, the shepherd who 
grants no favour to his people.”2 We are first told how 
the armies of chaos came into existence. ‘Ona tablet 
none wrote, none disclosed, and no bodies or brushwood 
were produced in the and; and there was none whom T 
approached. Warriors with the body of a bird of the 
valley, men with the faces of ravens, did the great gods 
create, In the ground did the gods create their city, 
‘Tiamat (the dragon of chaos) suckled them. ‘Their pro- 








2 Col. iv. IL 9 6g. Atta sarru patedé rium Te min sanama sa the 
inamabu (u) sarruta tobua dup suatu cbuaka nart asdhurha ina alt 
ou-pu-sKt ina bit Su-uim (ina parak{or] pp. v-a0R extbalka ; 
“Thou, king, priestruler, shepherd, or whatever thou art, whom Godl 
shall proclaim to govern the kingdom, for thee have I made this tablet, 
for thee have I written the recordatone; in the city of Cutha, in the 
tomple of ‘Sulim, in tho sanctuary of Nergal, havo I loft it for thos.” 

* Ana palé mind exib onaku sarru la musallime mation @ rieurn Ta 
musallimn ummanisu ki ustakhan pagri w biti sett salum mati miei 
musi radtu namtar aruren: “What have E left for (my) reign? Zam 
1 king who gives not peace to his land, and a shephord who gives not 
ponce to his people; since I have made corpses and produced 
the whole of the Jand and the mon I have cureod with night, death ard. 
pestilence,” Buti moans “thickets” or “jungle,” and corresponds witht 
the Accadian gag; see at8-Ba dag and o1na-rar = bdtwm, W.ALL, fi. 
41, 70, 71 (for wAM-Ba = Kistu, of. v.11, 3, also gistu, “offering”) 5 

+. dag = bitum (“thickness”), v. 20, 48; dag = bitlun, ¥. 29, 5B. 

In 82. 6—22, 196. Rev. 8, buti is opposed to dibiri,  pnature-landa” 
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geny (sasur) the mistress of the gods created. In the 
midst of the mountains they grew up and became heroes 
and increased in number. Seven kings, brethren, ap- 
peared and begat children. Six thousand in number 
were their peoples. The god Banini their father was 
king; their mother was the queen Melili.” It was the 
subjects and the offspring of these semi-humun heroes 
whom the god Ner was deputed to destroy. 

It is clear that the legend of Cutha agrees with Bérds- 
s0s in the main facts, however much it may differ in 
details. In both alike, we have a first creation of living 
beings, and these beings are of a composite nature, and 
the nurselings of Tiamat or Chaos, In both alike, the 
whole brood is exterminated by the gods of light. A 
curious point in connection with the legend is the deserip- 
tion of chaos as a time when writing was as yet unknown 
and records unkept. Perhaps we may see in this an 
allusion to the fact thut the Babylonian histories of the 
pre-human period were supposed to have been composed 
by the gods. 

The date to which the legend in its present form may 
he assigned is difficult to determine. The inscription 
is in Semitic only, like the other creation-tablets, and 
therefore cannot belong to the pre-Semitic age. It be- 
longs, moreover, to an epoch when the unification of the 
deities of Babylonia had already taken place, and the 
cirele of “the great gods” was complete. Ea, Istar, 
Zamama, Anunit, even Nebo and ‘ Samas the warrior,” 
are all referred to in it. We must therefore place its 
composition after the rise not only of the hymns of 
Sippara, but also of the celebrity of the Semitic god of 
Borsippa. On the other hand, the referonce to the pateéi 
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or priest-king in the concluding lines seems to prevent 
us from assigning too late a date to the poom, Perhaps 
we shall not be far wrong in ascribing it to the era of 
Khammuragas, 

‘Tiamat or Tiayat, the Thavatth of Bérdssos, is the 
Phdm or “deep” of the Old Testament, and the word is 
used in Assyrian, in the contracted form famiu, to denote 
“the deep sea.” It was upon the face of the “dm or 
deep” that ‘ the breath of Elohim” brooded, according 
to the first chapter of Genesis. The word is not only 
Semitic, but, in its cosmological signification, of Semitic 
origin. It has, however, an Accadian descent, The 
belief that the watery abyss was the source of all things 
went back to the worshippers of the sea-god Ea at Eridu, 
But with them the deep was termed apew, which a pun- 
ning etymology afterwards read ab-cu, “the house of 
knowledge,” wherein Ea, the god of wisdom, was imagined 
to dwell. The Sumerian adew was borrowed by the Se- 
mites under the form of apse. ‘The Sumerians had 
endowed it with a spirit, in accordance with the Sha- 
nanistic faith of carly days, and as such had made it the 
mother of Ea and of the other gods. But I have already 
pointed out in a previous Lecture that the adzu, or deep, 
of which Ea was lord, was not only the ocean-stream 
that surrounded the earth, and upon which the earth 
flonted, like Délos in Greek myth; it was also the deep 
which rolled above the firmament of heaven, through 
whose windows its waters descended in the days of the 
deluge, Consequently the mother of Ea was usually 
known by another name than that of Apzu. Sho was 
Zikum or Zigarum, “the heaven” (W.A. I, ii. 48, 265 
60, 27), whom o mythological list describes as “ the 
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mother that has begotten heaven and earth” (W. A. T. 
ii, 54, 18). In the same passage she is declared to be 
“the handmaid of the spirit of E-kura,” the lower firma- 
ment or earth; and with this agrees the statement that 
Zikura, a dialectic form of Zigarum,} is the earth itself 
(W. AI. ii, 48, 27), But it was not the existing earth 
or the existing heaven that was represented by Zikum ; 
she was rather the primordial abyss out of which both 
earth and heayen were produced. Possibly an old myth 
may haye related that she was torn asunder when the 
present world was made, the upper half of her becoming 
the sky and the lower half the earth. This at least is 
what we may gather from the story given by Bérdssos. 
As far back as the days of the priest-kings of Tel-loh, 
Zikum was honoured in southern Babylonia under the 
name of Bahu.? She was “ the daughter of heaven,” to 
whom they had erected a temple at Zerghul. Like Gula, 
she was “the great mother,” and in the era of totemism 
was known as “the pure heifer.” Bau, or Bahu, is the 
boku of the Old Testament, the Baau of Phoxnician mytho- 
logy, of whom Philén Byblios informs us that “of the 
wind Kolpia and of his wife Bau, which is interpreted 
‘night,’ were begotten two mortal men, Aidn and Pro- 





4 Zi-keum, Zi-garam, Zi-kura, aro all compounds of Zé, “a spirit,” and 
are explained by Zi-(E-)kura, “the spirit of the lower firmament” It 
in possiblo that Zi-kum wns originally “the spirit of the earth” alone, 
Fa being the spirit of the deop Zi-kum and Zi-garum may have 
different etymologies, since garum sccm to be connected with gur, a 
Sumerian aynomym of apzu, In W. A.J. iv. 15,5, &gurra ia ron- 
dered by the Assyrian apéu. There scoms to have boon a confusion 
detwoon Ekdra and Beguine, 

* See Hommel, Vorsemitische Kulturen, p. 380, 1 do not fool quite 
eertain, however, about the identification, 
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togonos.”! According to the book of Genesis, the earth 
created by God in the beginning was “ without form 
and void,” the word translated “void” being bole or 
“chaos.” The wind or spirit which the Phonicians 
associated with Baau is the Sumerian spirit of the deep, 
the Zi Zikwn inyoked in the magical texts? 

An allusion to the creation of the heavens out of the 
watery abyss, and the subsequent formation of the earth, 
is found in a mythological document, where we read: 
«The heaven was made from the waters; the god and 
the goddess create the earth.”® The god and the goddess 
must of course mean the heaven and the deep, and thus 
presuppose a cosmological theory inconsistent with that 
of the rulers of Tel-loh, who entitle Bahu the daughter 
of tho sky, We may gather from this that Bahu and 
Zikum were not originally the same divinities, and that 
it was only through a belief that the ocean-stream was 
fed from heaven that Bahu became identified with if. 
The Semites, therefore, could not have come into contact 
with the cosmogony of the Sumerians until after the age 
of the pulegis of Zerghul. 

But whatever form the old cosmogony may haye 
assumed, the fundamental element in it remained un- 
changed. The watery abyss was always the primal 
source of the universe. Whether it was the heaven 
which first rose out of the deep, and then in combination 
with the deep produced the earth, or whether the deep 





1 Buseb, Prap. Evang. i. 10, 
* So in W.A.L iv, 1. ii. 36. 
* K 170, Obv. 6, 7. The word “ goddess" is phonetically written in 
mea made which sottles the reading of the form pixor-r on the 
rie 
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itself developed into the heavens and the earth, the deep, 
and the deep alone, was the first of things to exist. If 
Bahu, therefore, was ever identified with the deep in the 
mind of the southern Babylonian, it must have been 
when the deep had ceased to be the watery abyss of 
chaos and had become the home of the creator Ea, deriving 
its waters from the heavens above. 

But it is more probable that the identification was due 
to total misconception of the true character of Bahu. 
In the Phenician mythology as in Genesis, Bohu is sim- 
ply ‘‘chaos,” but it is the chaos which existed on earth, 
not within the waters of the abyss. It represents that 
pre-human age which, according to the legend of Cutha, 
witnessed the creation of the monsters of Tiamat. Thoso 
monsters had their home, their “city,” in “the ground ;” 
there was therefore already an earth by the side of the 
deep. But this earth was the abode of chaos, of Bahu, 
and had originated, like the sky, out of the waters of the 
abyss, There were thus two representatives of chaos, 
the primeval Apzu, the Tiamat of the Semitic epoch, 
and the secondary Bahu who presided over the chaos of 
the earth. Later ages failed to distinguish between the 
two, and Apzu and Bahu thus became one and the same. 

But a new distinction now took the place of the older 
one. Bahu was no longer distinguished from Apzu; 
she was distinguished, on the other hand, from Tiamat. 
Bahu became one of the great gods, while Tiamat was 
left to personate chaos and all the anarehy and evil that 
proceeded out of chaos. The spirits of earth were trans- 
formed into the seven evil demons who had their dwelling 
in the deep, and the cosmological sundering of the body 


ull 
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of Zikum tock a mythological shape. It appears in the 
legendary poems as the struggle between Merodach and 
the dragon Tiamat, which ended in the rout of Tiamat 
and her allies, and the tearing asunder of the body of the 
fiend. The poems are all of the Semitic age; and though 
the materials upon which they are based doubtless go 
back to a pre-Semitic era, we have no means at present 
of determining how much in thom belongs to primitive 
Chaldiwa, and how much is the inyention of Semitic 
imagination. That Merodach appears in them as tho 
champion of the gods, proves only that the legends they 
embody originated in either Eridu or Babylon, 

Nothing can show more plainly the wide gulf that lies 
between the religions of pre-Semitic and Semitic Chaldea, 
than the contrast between the Zikum of Eridu, the mother 
of gods and men, and the wicked Tiamat of the legends, 
with her misshapen body and malignant mind. In the 
watery abyss in which the first philosophers of Eridu 
saw the origin of all things, thore was nothing unholy, 
nothing abhorrent. On the contrary, it was the home 
and mother of the great god Ea, the primal source of his 
wisdom and his benevolence towards man. It was from 
its waters that Oannes had ascended, bringing the light 
of knowledge and art to the human race. But the 
watery ubyss personified by the Tiamat of the poems 
belongs altogether to another category. It represents all 
that is opposed to the present orderly course of the uni- 
verse; it stands outside and in opposition to the gods of 
heaven, and is thus essentially evil. Not only has the 
problem of the origin of evil presented itself to the Baby- 
Jonian; he has found a solution of it in his dragon of 
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chaos. It is thus that the great fight between Bel and 
the dragon is described :* 


“He (Anu %) eotablished for him (Merodach 1) also tho shrino of 

tho mighty, 

before his fathers for (his) kingdom he founded (it). 

‘Yea, thou art glorious among the great gods, 

thy destiny has no rival, thy gift-day is Anu; 

from that day unchanged is thy command ; 

high and low entreat thy hand ; 

may tho word that goes forth from thy mouth be established, tho 
unending decision of thy giftday, 

None among the gods surpasses thy power? 

‘aan adornment has (thy hand) founded the sbrino of the gods ; 

may the place of their gathering (I)* become thy home. 

“0 Merodach, thou art he that avenges us; 

wo give theo tho sovoreignty, (we) the multitudes of the univerno ; 

thou possessest (it), and in the assembly (of the gods) may thy 
word be exalted | 

Nover may they break thy weapons, may thine enemies tromble ! 

O lord, be gracious to the soul of him who puttoth his trust in thee, 

and destroy (erly, pour out) the soul of the god who has hold 
of evil.’ 





2 Fmgments of an Assyrian copy of the text from tho library of 
Assur-bani-pal at Nineveh were discovered by Mr, George Smith, and 
published by him in the Transactions of the Society uf Biblical Archo- 
ology, iv. 2, a revised adition of them being subsequently published 
by Prof. Fr. Delitzsch in his Auyrishe Leecetieke. ‘They have since 
‘boon supplemented by a tablet brought hy Mr. Hormuzd Raxsam from 
Babylonia, which gives tho beginning and end of the text, and ahows 
that it belonged to the fourth tablet of the Creation series. This 
important tablet has been copied by Mr. Budge, who has been kind 
enough to allow me the use of his copy, He gavo an account of it in 
the Proceedings of the Socisty of Biblical Archaclogy, Nov, 6th, 1883, 
reserving a complete paper on the subject for the Transactions of tho 
same Sooiaty. 

® Theso are the last two linos of the third tablet of the Creation 


8 Litorally, “ passca by thy hand.” 
* ‘Sagi, which oocure aloo in K 2584, 10 (lilit dagi-eunu). 
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‘Then they placed in their midst by itself his plan; — 

they spoke to Merodach their first-born : 

‘May thy destiny, O lord, go before the goda, and 

may they confirm the destruction and the creation of all that fr eaid. 

Set thy mouth, may it destroy his plan ; 

turn, speak unto him and let him produce agnin his plan."* 

Ho apake and with his mouth destroyed his plan ; 

he tured, he spake to him and his plun was m-cteated, 

Like the word that issues from his mouth, the gods his fathers 
Dehold (it) 5 

they rejoiced, they approached Merodach the king; 

they bestowed upon him the sceptre (and) throne and reign, 

they gave him o weapon unrivalled, consuming the hostile: 

‘Go! (they anid) ‘and cut off the life of Tiamat; 

lot the winds carry her blood to secret places” 

They showed his path and they bade him listen and take the road. 

‘There was too the bow, his weapon (which) he used ; 

he made the club swing, he fixed its seat; 

thon he lifted up his weapon, (which) he caused his right hand to 
hold ; 

the bow and the quiver he hung at his side ;* 

ho set the lightning before him ; 

‘with a glance of swiftness he filled his body. 

He made also a snare to enclose the dragon of the sea. 





2 Or “word.” It is impossible in o translation to preserve the play 
upon words in the original, ‘The god of evil (Kingu, the husband of 
Tiamat) is represented as having uttered a word which bocomes plan 
or plot: it is this which Merodach is culled upon to destroy and re-create, 

4 Literally, “lift up his word.” 

® The arming of Merodach with the bow of Anu in “the assembly 
of tho gods,” waa the subject of a spocial poem, of which a fragment 
ix preserved. One of tho constallations was named “the Star of the 
Bow ;” and according to the story of the Deluge (Col. ili, 51, 52), when 
‘Xisuthros had left the ark and offered hie sacrifice on the peak of Mount 
Nizir, “TIstar (the great goddess) at (her) coming lifled up the mighty 
shafts (namaabi) which Anu had made,” That tho bow is here referred: 
to soerns evident from a pasango in a hymn (W.A.I. ii. 19. 7, 8), whera 
allusion is made to ‘the bow of the deluge,” in Accadian gieme (ore-naxt) 
matu. The word “bow” is here translated, not by the ordinary Amay- 

Han midpant, war by qastu, the Heb. gesheth. Comp. Gen. ix. 18—16. 
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He seized the four winds that they might not issue forth from her, 
tho south wind, the north wind, the oast wind (and) the west wind, 
His hand brought the snare near unto the bow of his father Anu. 
He created the evil wind, the hostile wind, the storm, the tempest, 
the four winds, the seven winds, the whirlwind, the unending wind ; 
he caused the winds ho had created to ixsuo forth, raven in all, 
confouniling the dragon Tiamat, as they swept after him, 
‘Then Bel lifted up the hurricano (deluge), hia mighty weapon, 
He rode in a chariot of destiny that fears not a rival. 
He stood firm and hung the four reins at ite side. 
+ os «+ Unsparing, inundating her covering, 
+ + © 6 their teoth carry poison, 
+ «thoy sweop away the learned (1). 
+ + might and battle. 
On the foft'they open. 1 a 
- fri. 
With Jstee and (terror) he conti ie head, 
He directed also (his way), ho made his path descend ; 
Humbly he got the. ... bofora him, ‘ 
By (his) command he kept buck the... . 
His finger holds the =. . 
Onithat day they exalted him, the gods exalted him, 
the gods his fathers exalted him, the gods exalted him. 
Then Bol approached ; he catches Tiamat by hor waist; 
sho seoks the huge bulk (I) of Kingu her husband, 
the looks also for his counsel. 
‘Then the rebellions one appointed him the destroyer of the com- 
manda (of Bel). 
And the gods his helpers who marched beside him 
beheld (how Morodach) the first-born holds their yoke. 
Ho Jnid judgwont on Tiamat, but she turned not her neck, 
‘With her hostile lips she declared oppoaition : 
+ «+» Olord, the gods swept after thee, 
They gathered thoir (forces) togethor to where thou wast. 
Bol (launched) the deluge, his mighty weapon ; 
(against) Tiamat who had raised herself (1) thus he sent th 





1 If Dolitesch's copy is correct, it is possible to extract sonso out of 
the line only by supposing that the negative is misplaced, and that we 
should read makhri ta gatidea, In W. A. 1 iii, 12, 32, galitté is used 
of the “ebbing” sea. 





\ 
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. . . . . 

(Against) the gods my futhera thy enmity hast thou directed. 

‘Thou harnesser of thy companions, may thy weapons pierce their 
bodies, 

Stand up, and T and thou will fight together?” 

‘When Tiamat heard this, 

she uttered hor formor apella, sho repeated hor command, 

‘Tiamat also cried out violently with « high voice. 

From its roots she strengthened (her) seat completely. 

She recitoa an incantation, sho casts a spell, 

and the gods of battle demand for themselves their arms. 

‘Then Tiamat attacked Merodach the prince of the goda; 

in combat they joined ; they engaged in battle, 

‘Then Bel opened his snare and enclosod hor 5 

the evil wind that seizes from behind he sent before him, 

‘Tiamat opened her mouth to swallow it; 

he made tho avil wind to enter so that che could not close har lips. 

‘The violence of the winds tortured her stomach, and 

het heart was prostrated and her mouth was twisted, 

Ho swung the club; he shattered her stomach 5 

he cut out her entrails; he mastered her heart ; 

he bound her and ended her lifo, 

‘He threw down hor corpse; he stood upan it, 

‘When Tiamat who marched before (them) wax conquered, 

he dispersed her forces, her host was overthrown, 

and the gods her allies who marchod boside hor 

trembled (and) feared (and) tarned thoir back. 

‘They escaped and saved their lives, 

‘Thoy clung to ono anothor flocing strongthlocely. 

He followed them and broke their arms. 

‘He cast his snare and they are caught in his net. 

‘They recognise the spot(?), thoy are filled with grief’; 

they bear their sin, they aro kept fn bondage, 

and the elevenfold offspring are troubled through fear. 

‘Tho brilliancy (of Bel) the spirite ax they march clearly peresived, 

His hand laya darknoss (upon their host), 

At the same time their opposition (fuils) from under them, 

nd the god Kingu who had (marshalled) their (forces) 

he bound him also with the god of the tableta {of dostiny in) his 
right hand ; 

and he took from him the tablota of dostiny (that were) with him 5 
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with tho string of the stylus" he eealed (them) and held the (cover?) 
of tho tablet. 

From the time he had bound and laid the yoke on his fons 

he led the illustrious enomy captive like an ox; 

tho viotory of the Firmament (an-ear) ho laid fally upon (his) 
antagonists ; 

Merodach the warrior has overcome the lamentation of Ea the 
lord of the world. 

Over the gods in bondage ho atrengthened his watch, and 

‘Tiamat whom he had bound he first turned backward ; 

so Bel trampled on the foundations of ‘Tiamat, 

With his club unswung (Za madi) he smote (her) skull, 

he broke (it) and caused her blood to flow ; 

tho north wind bore (it) away to socrut places. 

Then his father beheld, he rejoiced at the savour, 

he bade the spirits (?) bring peace to himeelf; 

And Bel rested, his body ho fed, 

He strengthened his mind (1), he formed a clover plan, 

and he stripped her like a fish of (her) skin according to his plan ; 

he doscribed hor likenoss and (with it) overshadowed the heavens ; 

he atrotched out the skin, ho kept a watch, 

he urged on her waters that were not issuing forth ; 

ho lit up the sky, the sanctuary rejoiced, 

and ho presented bimeelf before the deap the scat of Ka, 

Then Bel measured the offspring of the doop, 

the mighty master established the Upper Firmament (E-Sarra) as 
his image, 

‘The mighty master caused Anu, Bel (Mull) and Ea 

to inhabit the Upper Firmament which he had created, even the 
havens, their strongholds, 

[Fitet line of the Sth tablet] - 
great gods, 

{Corornox]:—One hundred and forty-six lines of tho 4th tablet 
(Of the series boginning) : * Whon on high unproclaimed.” 

According to the papyri of the tablet whose writing had been 
injured. 





He prepared tho stationa of tha 








1 Rifibu, seo W. ALL. v. 92, 63, 
2 Trullupu. A fragmentary prayor to Merodach (R601, Rev. 12), 
in which mention ie made of the man who “ forsakes (iseir) the con- 
wand of Merodach" and of how “ Merodach will purify thy sin” (giflaté- 
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Copied for Nebo Lis lord by Nahid-Merodach, the aon of the 
irrigator, for the preservation of his life 
anid tho life ofall his house, Hoe wrote and placed (it) in B-Zida."* 


The legend of the great battle between light and dark- 
ness thus took the form of a poem addressed to Merodach, 
and constituted the fourth tablet or book of the story of 
the creation in days. 

This story, which bears a curious resemblance to the 
account of the creation in the first chapter of Genesis, 
was first brought to light by Mr. George Smith, The 
first tablet of the series to which it belongs opens as 
follows : 

* At that time the heaven above had not yet announced, 

or the carth beneath recorded, a name ; 

the unopened? deep was their generator, 

Murmmu-Tiamat (tho chaos of the sea) was the mother of them all. 
‘Their waters were embosomed as one,* and 


the corn-field* was unharvested, the pasture was ungrown, 
At that time the gads had not appeared any of them, 





hi Maruduk izakkd), onda with the colophon : (Bab-)ili kira mustaldir 
Ket fsullupi, “(copy of) Babylon ; like one who causes an injured text 
to be awritton. 

1 Thia copy seoms to have been made in the Persian age, and the 
text does not appear to be always correct, This would be explained by 
the statement that the original was injured. Of much older date in a 
short incantation (M1246, 3, 4) which concludes with the words: *O 
lord exalted (and) great, destroy (apal) Tiamat, strike (gndhur) the 
unpitying (fa edheru) ovil ono." 

® La pata ; Dolitasch reads, ristd, “the first-born,” 

+ $1140, 8, shows that this is the meaning of ietenia. 

4 For gipara, soo W, A. I. v. 1, 48—50: », ». Nirba kita yusakhnapu 
gipare dippati sunmukha indu, “tho corn-god continuously caused the 
corn-fiold to grow, the papyri wore gladdoned with fruit ;” and S799, 2, 
ana yipdri eltu erubbi (Accadian, mé-para-ké azagga imma-dan-tuts), 
“to the holy cornfield he wont down.” The word has nothing to do 
‘louds” or “darkness,” ns has been supposed. 
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by no name were they recorded, no doatiny (had they fixed). 
‘Then the (great) gods wore created, 

Takhrou and Lakhamu issued forth (the first), 

until they grew up (when) 

Av-sar and Ki-sar were created. 

Long wore the days, extended (was the time, and) 

the gods Anu, (Bel and Ea were born), 

An-ar and Ki-sor (gave them birth),” 


The cosmogomy here presented to us bears evident 
marks of its late date. The gods of the popular religion 
not only have their places in the universe fixed, the period 
and manner of their origin even is described. The ele- 
mentary spirits of the ancient Accadian faith have passed 
into the great gods of Semitic belief, and been finally 
resolyed into mere symbolical representatives of the pri- 
mordial elements of the world. Under a thin disguise of 
theological nomenclature, the Babylonian theory of the 
universe has become a philosophic materialism. The gods 
themselves come and go like mortal men; they are the 
offspring of the everlasting elements of the heaven and 
earth, and of that watery abyss out of which mythology 
had created a demon of evil, but which the philosopher 
knew to be the mother and source of all things. The 
Tiamat of the first tablet of the Creation story is a very 
different being from the Tiamat of the fourth, 

The old Semitic confusion between names and things 
‘was, however, as potent as ever. Heaven and earth 
existed not in the beginning becanse no name had been 
pronounced in them, and they themselves were nameless, 
It was the same with the gods, The gods, too, came into 
being only when they received names. The day on which 

the names of Lakhmu and Lakhamu were first heard 
the day on which thoy first “issued forth.” 
2¢ 
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I doubt much whether the story in its present form is 
older than the time of Assur-bani-pal. Tt is true that a 
copy of the fourth tablet, originally deposited in the 
temple of Nebo at Borsippa, isnow in the British Museum, 
but this cannot be earlier than the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and although the last two words of the first line 
of the story are quoted in it in an Accadian form, this 
proves but little, The seribes of Assur-bani-pal’s court 
frequently amused themselves by composing in the old 
language of Chaldwa, and the introduction of Aceadian 
words into their texts gave them a flayour of antiquity. 

However this may be, the cosmogony of the poem 
eventually found its way into the pages of a Grock writer, 
Damaskios, an author of the sixth century, has preserved 
an account of the cosmological system of the Babylo- 
nians, which he probably borrowed from some older 
work.) ‘The Babylonians,” he tellsus, “like the rest of 
the barbarians, pass over in silence the one principle of the 
universe, and they constitute two, Tayth@ and Apasén, 
making Apasén the husband of Tavthé, and denominating 
her ‘the mother of the gods.’ And from these proceeds 
an only-begotten son, Mumis, which, I conceive, is no 
other than the intelligible world proceeding from the two 
principles. From them also another progeny is derived, 
Takhé and Lakhos;? and again a third, Kissaré and 
Asséros; from which last three others proceed, Anos and 
Illinos and Aos. And of Aos and Davké is born a son 
called Bélos, who, they say, is the fubricator of the 
world.” 


1 De Prim. Princip. 125, p. 884, ed, Kopp. 
2 So we must read, in place of the Dakbé and Dakhos of the MSS. 
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There is only one point in which the account of Da- 
maskios differs from that of the cunciform text. Mumis 
or Mummu becomes in it the only son of Tavthé and 
Apasén, that is to say, of Tiamat and Apsu, “the deep,” 
instead of being identified with Tiamat. He takes the 
place of the heaven and the earth, which the Assyrian 
poet represents us born of Apso and Mummu-Tiamat. 
The alteration seems to be due to a later Babylonian 
striving to reconcile the Assyrian cosmological system 
with the belief that Bel-Merodach was the creator of the 
yisible world. The birth of the gods is thus thrown back 
beyond the creation of the heavens and the earth; whereas 
in the Assyrian poem, as in the first chapter of Genesis, 
the creation of the heayens and the earth is placed in 
the forefront. 

Between the cosmogony we have just been considering 
und the Babylonian cosmogony reported by Béxdgsos, no 
reconciliation is possible. In the one, Tiamat is already 
the teeming mother of strange creatures before Bel Mero- 
dach creates the light, and by tearing her asunder forms 
the heaven and the earth, In the other, Tiamat is the 
mummu, or “chaos,” which, in combination with Apsu, 
“the deep,” produces Lakhmu and Lakhamu, from whom 
Ansar and Kisar, “the hosts of heaven” and “the hosts 
of earth,” are begotten; and then after long ages the 
gods come into existence, to whom, with Merodach tho 
son of Ea, the origin of all living things is ascribed. The 
names of Ansar and Kisar have, however, wandered far 
from their primitive signification. They have come to 
represent the firmament above and the earth below—not 
only the visible sky and the visible earth, but also the 

2c2 
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invisible “heaven of Anu” and the underground world 
of Hades, 

Like Lakhmu and Lakhamn, they were resolved into 
forms of Anu and his female counterpart Anat by the 
monotheistic, or rather pantheistic, school to whom I 
have alluded in a former Lecture. It was to this pan- 
theistic school that the materialistic school of the cosmo- 
gonists was most sharply opposed. In the lists in which 
the views of the pantheistic school find expression, Lakh- 
mu and Lakhamu appear as Lakhma, or Lukhma, and 
Lakhama, an indication that the names aro of non-Semitie 
origin, It is possible that they denote the element of 
“purity” presupposed by the creation of the world out 
of the watery abyss. At all events, they are placed in 
ono of the lists between Du-eri and Da-eri, ‘* the children 
of the state,” and E-kur and E-sarra, “the temples of 
earth and heaven.” Like so many of the Babylonian 
dcitics, their names and worship were probably carried 
to Canaan. Lakhmi seems to be the name of a Philistine 
in 1 Chron. xx. 5, and Beth-Ichem is best explained as 
‘the house of Lekhem,” like Beth-Dagon, “ the house of 
Dagon,” or Beth-Anoth, “ the house of Anat,”* 

It is unfortunate that the Assyrian cosmological poem 
has reached us only in a fragmentary state. The latter 
part of the first tablet is lost, and the second and third 
tablets have not yet been recovered. The first half of the 
fifth tablet, however, is complete; and as it describes 





1 Lakhmu is mentioned but rarely in the inscriptions, His name, 
however, occurs in K 2866, 18, between thoso of Gala and Rimmon, 
Perhaps it is connected etymologically with Lakhamun, the name of 
Zorpanit in Dilvan, 
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the creation of the heavenly bodies, we may compare it 
with the work of the fourth day according to Genosis, 
more especially as the Assyrian poct assigns to the fourth 
tablet the overthrow of Tiamat and her hosts. It begins 
thus: 


“(Anu) propared the (seven) mansions of the great gods ; 

he fixed the stars, even the twin-stars, to correspond to them ; 

ho ordained the year, appointing the signs of the Zodiac? over it; 

for each of the twelve monthe he fixed thres stars, 

from the day when the year issues forth to the clase. 

He founded the mansion of the iod of the ferry-boat (the Sun-god) 
that thoy might know their bonds, 

that they might not err, that they might not go astray in any way. 

He established the mansion of Mu-lil and Ea along with himself. 

He opened also the great gates on either side, 

tho bolts he strengthened on the left hand and on the right, 

and in their midst he made a staircase, 

He illuminated the Moon-god that he might watch over the night, 

and ordained for him the ending of the night that the day may be 
known, 

(caying) : ‘Month by month, without break, keep watch (1) in thy 
disk ; 

at the beginning of the month kindla the night, 

snnouncing (thy) horns that the heaven may know, 

On tho seventh day, (tilling thy) disk, 

thou shalt open indeed (its) narrow contraction.? 

At that time the oun (will be) ou the horizon of heaven at thy 
(tising)." 

The rest of the text is in too mutilated a condition 
to offer a connected sense, and we may therefore pass on 
to another fragment which perhaps belongs to the seventh 
tablet. At all events it records the creation of the 


animals. ‘“ At that time,” it declares, 


2 Misrdta yurnezzir, Oppert and Schrader have misunderstood the 
oxpreesion, Mésrdta is the maasdrdth of Jub xxxviii, 32, 
* Sutkhurat meekhir(raté ea yu-)u, 
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“The gods in their asxembly created (the beasts) ; 

they made perfect the mighty (monaters) ; 

thoy caused the living creatures of the (field) to come forth, 

tho cattle of the field, the wild beasts of the field, and the creep- 
ing things of the (field) ; 

{they fixed thoir habitations) for the living creatures (of the field}, 

{and) adorned (the dwelling-places of) the cattle and creeping things 
of the city. 

(Thoy mado strong) the multitude of creeping things, all the off 
spring (of the earth).”” 


The lines that follow are too much broken for transla- 
tion; the only matter of remark which they contain is a 
statement put into the mouth of some deity that he had 
“destroyed the seed of Lakhama,” Here, therefore, 
there seems to be a clear reference to the monstrous brood 
of chaos which the ancient cosmogony of Cutha regarded 
as the offspring of Tiamat. The place of Tiamat has 
been taken by the cosmological principle Lakhama, and 
the crude conceptions of an carlier day have been worked 
into the philosophical system of the later cosmology. 

_/ Tho Babylonian Genesis, then, it will be seen, is 
neither simple nor uniform. Its history forms a close 
parallel to the history of the Babylonian pantheon. Like 
the pantheon, it is essentially local in character; but the 
local elements have been combined eventually so as to 
form that great epic of the Creation whose fragments 
have come to us from the library of Nineveh. Local, 
however, as these elements were in their origin, they all 
agree in certain main particulars. Tn each ease the 
watery abyss is the primary source of all things; in each 
case the present creation has been preceded by another, 
Mow far these common features are due to the compara- 
tire lateness of the documents from which we derive our 
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information we cannot say. For my own part, I suspect 
that the legend of Cutha originally knew nothing of the 
sea-serpent Tiamat, the chaotic hosts of which it speaks 
having been the progeny of the mountains and not of 
the deep. But in its present form it agrees with all the 
other Babylonian cosmogonies that have been preserved, 
in making Tiamat their mother and nurse. The Baby- 
lonian of the historical period was firmly persuaded that 
in the ocean-stream that encircled the world lay the 
germs of the whole universe. 

This belief stands in marked contrast to that pre- 
historic belief in a “mountain of the world” which sur- 
vived only in mythology. No doubt the two conceptions 
could be reconciled by those who undertook the trouble ; 
it was possible to hold that this mountain of the world 
was not the central shaft around which the earth and 
heavens were built, but merely the centre of the existing 
world. Tf this view was not generally taken, if in Baby- 
lonia, hard by the Persian Gulf, the world-mountain 
was allowed to drop out of sight, it must have been 
because the ideas associated with it did not readily com- 
bine with the cosmological theories of a later day. At 
any rate, the cosmologies of Babylonia, whatever might 
be the locality in which they were taught, were all based 
on the assumption that the watery abyss was the first of 
things. 

‘This assumption agrees strikingly with the character 
of the Sumerian culture-god. Ea, the god of Eridu, 
Oannes who rose out of the Persian Gulf, was primarily 
a water-god. His home was in the deep; his mother 
was the watery abyss. We shall not go far wrong if we 
trace the fundamental doctrine of Chaldean cosmology 
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to Eridu and its worship of the deities of the deep. 
Eridu did not communicate to the rest of Babylonia only 
the seeds of culture or the adoration of Ea, the god of 
wisdom ; it impressed upon all the cosmogonies of Baby- 
lonia the stamp of its own, and originated that yiew of 
the origin of the world which found its western prophet 
in the first of Hellenic philosophers, Like so much clee 
that had its primal home in Shinar, it was carried west- 
ward to the shores of the Mediterranean. Phoenician 
cosmology also began with an abyss of waters in which 
the seeds of all things were begotten; and even the 
Hebrew writer tells us that “in the beginning,” before 
Elchim ‘carved out the heavens and the earth,” “the 
earth had been waste and yoid, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.” 

Tt does not soem, howover, that the belief in a pro- 
yisional creation, in the existence of composite animals 
who perished when the present world came into being, 
can have emanated from Eridu., At Eridu the deep was 
not the representative of chaos and confusion; quite the 
contrary, it was a venerable divinity, the mother of Ea 
himself. So far, moreover, from the composite animals 
of mythology being subjects of abhorrence, Oannes, tha 
god of culture, the god of pure life, as the inscriptions 
torm him, was actually one of them, It was he who is 
described in the fragment of Bérdéssos as half-human, with 
the tail of a fish. 

These composite creatures were really the offspring of 
totemism and the attempts of a later age to explain the 
figures which totemism had bequeathed to art and mytho- 


2 Eusot, Prop, Zoang, 4. 10; Damaskios, De Prim. Princip. 128, 
p 981, 0d. Kopp. 
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logy. A place had to be found for the colossal bulls with 
human heads and eagles’ wings, for the hawk-headed 
cherubs who guarded the tree of life, for “ the scorpion- 
men” who watched the sun at his rising and setting, or 
for the centaurs, half-man and half-horse, whose forms are 
engraved on Babylonian boundary-stones, and who passed 
over to the Grecks through Phonician hands, Many of 
these, it is true, were beneficent beings, like the man- 
headed bulls; but the majority belonged to thoso spirits 
of the earth and air against whom the sorcerer-priest had 
prepared his spells. They had no place or portion in the 
existing order of the universe; when, therefore, Tiamat 
had become a cosmological principle, symbolised by the 
serpent or dragon and opposed to the gods of light, it 
was easy to banish them all to her domain and to regard 
her as their mother and nurse, 

Tt may be that this was the work of the priests of 
Babylon. At any rate, Bel-Merodach is credited with 
having been their destroyer, as he was also the destroyer 
of Tiamat herself; and it is difficult to believe that this 
belief grew up anywhere else than in the city which 
owned Merodach as its lord. It is certainly noticeable 
that Béréssos refers to the images of the monsters painted 
in yermilion on the walls of the temple of Merodach when 
he is describing the strange creatures of the pre-human 
world. 

In the epic of the Creation, whether or not it owes its 
existence, as I have suggested, to an Assyrian poet of 
the age of Assur-bani-pal, we may see the final unifica- 
tion of the varying cosmological legends of Babylonia. 
They are here combined and harmonised together; and 
though the whole is thrown into a mythological form, as 
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befits the requirements of poetry, its spirit is unmistak-— 
ably materialistic. In spite of the fragmentary condition 
in which it has come down to us, it is possible to guess 
at the order of its arrangement by comparing it with the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

The first tablet or book was occupied with the eosmo~ 
gony proper and the creation of the gods. The birth of 
the gods of light necessurily brought with it the creation 
of the light iteelf.’ This would have been followed by a 
second tablet, in which the creation of the firmament of 
heaven was described, The gods needed a habitation, 
and this was provided by the firmament of the sky. A 
mythological tablet, it will be remembered, states that 
“the heaven was created from the waters,” before that 
“the god and goddess,” or Ansar and Kisar, “ created 
the earth,” in exact agreement with the account in Genesis, 
Here, too, the firmament of the heaven is created out 
of the waters of the deep on the second day, dividing 
“the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament,” while the earth 
does not emerge above the surface of the deep until the 
third day. It is therefore probable that the third tablet 
of the Assyro-Babylonian epic recounted the formation 
of the earth, Unlike the Biblical narrative, however, in 
place of the vegetable creation of the third day, it would 
seem to haye interpolated here the appearance of the 
brood of chaos, The legend of Cutha declares that when 
the earth was peopled by them, there were as yet neither 
“bodies nor brushwood,” neither the animal nor the 
vegetable world of to-day. Towever this may be, the 
fourth tablet recorded the great struggle between Mero~ 
dach and Tiamat, of which no trace appears in the book 
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of Genesis, though we seom to have allusions toa similar 
conflict in the spiritual world in other parts of the Bible. 
In Isaiah xxiv. 21, 22, we read ‘that the Lord shall 
visit the host of the high ones that are on high, and the 
kings of the earth upon the earth. And they shall be 
gathered together, as prisoners are gathered in the pit, 
and shall be shut up in prison ;” while a well-known 
passage in the Apocalypse (xii. 7—9) tells how “there 
was war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels, and 
prevailed not; neither was their place found any more 
in heayen. And the great dragon was cast out, that old 
serpent, called the Devil, and Satan.” The fifth tablet, 
as we have seen, was concerned with the appointment of 
the heavenly bodies, the work of the fourth day in 
Genesis; the sixth probably related the creation of vege- 
tables, birds and fish; and the seventh that of animals 
and mankind. In two respects, therefore, the epic 
would have differed from the Biblical account : firstly, in 
the interpolation of the appearance of the monsters of 
chaos and of the combat between Merodach and the 
dragon; and secondly, in muking the seventh day a day 
of work and not of rest. 

The epic never succeeded wholly in supplanting what 
we may regard as the local legend of the Creation current 
at Babylon, Its cosmogony was indeed known to Da- 


2 A pnasage in ono of the magical toxta indicates that « similar view 
88 to tho creation of the woman from the man prevailod in Babylonia, to 
that which we read of in the book of Genesis, In W. A.1. iv. 1. 
J. 86, 87, it is said of the seven evil spirits: “the woman from the 
Joins of tho man they bring forth,” in conformity with the Scmitic 
belief which derived the woman from the man. This part of the magical 
toxt, at all evonta, must belong to the Semitic period. * 
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maskios, and doubtless suited the philosophic conceptions 
of the Greco-Roman age far better than the older crea- 
tion-stories of Babylonia; but it is ignored by Béréssos, 
who collected the materials of his narrative from the 
priests of Bel-Merodach at Babylon. As one of their 
order himself, he preferred to give their own version of 
the creation of the world, rather than a version which 
was less peculiarly Babylonian, however consonant the 
latter might be with the opinions of his Greek readers. 

‘The contents of the fifth tablet introduce us to a side 
of Babylonian religion which occupied an important and 
prominent position, at all events in the official cult, At 
the beginning of the present century, writers upon the 
ancient East were fond of enlarging upou a Sabaistie 
system of faith which they supposed had once been the 
dominant form of religion in Western Asia. Star-worship 
‘was imagined to be the most primitive phase of Oriental 
religion, and the reference to it in the book of Job was. 
eagerly seized upon as an evidence of the antiquity of 
the book, Dupuis resolved all human forms of faith into 
Zodiacal symbols, and Sir William Drummond went far 
in the same direction. That the first gods of the heathen 
were the planets and stars of heaven, was regarded by 
high authorities as an incontrovertible fact, 

The plains of Shinar were held to be the earliest home 
of this Sabaism or star-worship. The astronomy and astro- 
logy of Babylonia had been celebrated even by Greek and 
Latin authors, and scholars were inclined to seo in the 
* Chaldwan shepherds” the first observers of the heavens. 
‘Tho “astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognos- 
ticators” of Babylon, are enumerated in the Old - 

anent (Is. xlvii. 18); and the small cylinders brought 
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travellers from Bagdad, with their frequent representations 
of a star or sun, seemed to leave no doubt that the deities 
of Babylonia were in truth the heavenly bodies. The 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has shown 
that the belief in Babylonian “ Sabaism”’ was, after 

not altogether a chimera. 

Babylonia was really the cradle of astronomical obser- 
vations. Long before the lofty zigurrdfi or “towers” of 
the temples were reared, where the royal astronomers 
had their stations and from whence they sent their reports 
to the king, the leading groups of stars had been named, 
a calendar had been formed, and the eclipses of the sun 
and moon had been noted and recorded. The annual 
path of the sun through the sky had been divided into 
twelve sections, like the twelve kasbu or double hours of 
the day, and each section had been distinguished by its 
chief constellation or star. Tt was thus that the Zodiac 
first came into existence. The names giyen to its con- 
stellations are not only Accadian, but they also go back 
to the totemistic age of Accadian faith. The first sign. 
the first constellation, was that of “the directing bull,” 
#o named from the solar bull who at the vernal equinox 
began to plough his straight furrow through the sky, 
directing thereby the course of the year. The last sign 
but one was “the fish of Ea;” while midway between 
the two, presiding over the month whose name was 
derived from its ‘facing the foundation” or “ beginning” 
of the year, was the great star of the Scorpion. The 
fact that the year thus began with Taurus proves the 
antiquity of the Chaldwan Zodiac, and of the months 
of thirty days which corresponded to its several signs, 
From about B.C. 2500 and onwards, the precession of 
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the cquinoxes caused Aries, and not Taurus, to be the 
asterism into which the sun entered at spring-time; the 
period when Taurus ushered in the year reached back 
from that date to about B.C. 4700. The Zodiacal circle 
may therefore have been invented nearly a thousand 
years before Sargon of Accad was born; and that it was 
invented at an early epoch is demonstrated by its close 
connection with the Accadian calendar, 

With the Semitic domination of Sargon of Accad, 
however, Babylonian astronomy entered upon a new 
phase. To him, tradition ascribed the compilation of the 
standard work on Babylonian astronomy and astrology 
called the “Observations of Bel,” and afterwards translated 
into Greck by Béréssos. But the edition of the work 
which we possess presupposes a much later date. Aries, 
and not Taurus, marks the beginning of the year, and 
the text contains references to political and geographical 
facts, some of which are probably not much older than 
the age of Assur-bani-pal. his is explained by the 
nature of the work. It was not so much a treatise on 
astronomy, as on the pseudo-science that had been evolved 
out of the observations of astronomy. The Chaldman 
priests had grasped but imperfectly the idea of causation ; 
their fundamental assumption was “ post hoe, ergo propter 
hoc;” when two events had been noticed to happen one 
after the other, the first was the cause of the second. 
Hence their anxiety to record the phenomena of the 
heavens and the occurrences that took place after each ; 
if a war with Elam had followed an eclipse of the sun on 
a particular day, it was assumed that a recurrence of the 
eclipse on the same day would be followed by a reeur- 
rence of a war with Elam. In this way a science of 
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astrology was created whose students could foretel the 
future by observing the signs of the sky. 

Tt is obvious that a work whose object was to connect 
astronomical observations with current events must have 
been constantly undergoing alteration and growth. Now 
observations would from time to time be introduced into 
it, sometimes causing confusion or even omissions in the 
text. There are instances in which we can detect the 
presence of observations placed side by side, though 
Lelonging to very different periods, or of older records 
which have been supplemented by the calculations of a 
later age? In their present form, therefore, the  Obser- 
vations of Bel” have to be used with caution if we would 
argue from them to the beliefs and practices of early 
Babylonia. 

But the astrological science, or pseudo-science, which 
underlies the whole work, shows that even in its earliest 
form it was a product of the Semitic epoch. Between 
the attitude of mind presupposed by this pseudo-science, 
and the attitude of mind presupposed by the magical 
texts and Shamanistic eult of Sumerian Chaldwa, there 
lies an impassable gulf. According to the latter, events 
are brought about by the agency of the innumerable 
spirits of earth and air, and can be controlled by the 
spells and exorcisins of the sorcerer; according to the 
astrologer of Sargon’s court, they are natural occurrences, 
caused and determined by other natural occurrences 





3 See the examination of tha Venus-tablet (W. A. I. iii, 63), by Mx. 
Bosanquot and myself in the Monthly Notices of tho Royal Astimo- 
mical Society, x1. 9, pp. 572, 578, whore it is shown that o later 
rcribe has intorpolated a serios of fabricated observations in the middle 
of an older and gennie record, 
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which can be discovered and noted by the observer, 
Out of the astrologer the astronomer could be born; 
between science and sorcery there can be only an eternal 
fond, 

Tt does not follow, however, that the pre-Semitic 
population of Chaldwa took no notice of the phenomena 
of the sky. Unusual phenomena, such as an eclipse, must 
necessarily excite the attention of superstitious and half- 
civilised tribes; and the formation of a calendar, the 
inyention of the Zodiae, and the naming of the principal 
constellations, show that a rudimentary astronomy was 
already in existence. Indeed, the “‘ Observations of Bel’? 
not only contain technical terms of Accadian origin, but 
embody notices of phenomena like eclipses which pre= 
suppose a long period of earlicr observations. Unless 
such observations had existed, even the first compilation 
of the work would have been impossible. It was astro- 
logy, not the rudiments of astronomy, for which the 
Semites of Babylonia can claim the entire eredit. 

In tho “Observations of Bel” the stars are already 
invested with a divine character. The planets are gods 
like the sun and moon, and the stars haye already been 
identified with certain deities of the official pantheon, or 
else have beon dedicated to them. The whole heayen, as 
well as the periods of the moon, has heen divided between 
the three supreme divinities, Anu, Bol and Ea. In faot, 
there is an astro-theology, a system of Sabaism, as it 
would have been called half a century ago. 

‘This astro-theology must go back to the very earliest 
times. The cuneiform characters alone are a proof of 
this. The common determinative of a deity is an cight- 
zayed star, a clear evidence that at the period when the 
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cuneiform syllabary assumed the shape in which we know 
it, the stars were accounted divine. We have seen, more- 
over, that the sun and moon and evening star were 
objects of worship from a remote epoch, and the sacred- 
ness attached to them would naturally have been reflected 
upon the other heavenly bodies with which they were 
associated, Totemism, too, implies a worship of the stars. 
We find that primitive peoples confound them with 
animals, their automatic motions being apparently expli- 
cable by no other theory; and that primitive Chaldwa 
was no exception to this rule has been already pointed 
out. Here, too, the sun was an ox, the moon was a 
steor, and the plancts were sheep. The adoration of 
the stars, like the adoration of the sun and moon, must 
have been # feature of the religion of primeval Shinar. 
But this primeval adoration was something very dif- 
ferent from the elaborate astro-theology of a later day. _ 
So elaborate, indeed, is it that we can hardly beliovo it \ 
to have cheer known beyond tlie circle of the learned 2 
classes, . Thepstaf® in it became the symbols of th offietal 
déitits, Nergal, for example, under his -4wo names of 
Sar‘nerra and "Sulim-ta-ea, was id : :piter 
and Mars.’ It is not diffidtiltyto GjecoVer how this 
curious theological system grea. \Its starting-point was 
the prominence givdn to the wor of the evening and 
morning stige ifthe ancient religion, and their subspquenf, 
para br into the Semitic Istar.,. The of * x 
were already divine; and their identjfirati ifle 
deities of the official cult followed as a matter of course, 
As the astronomy of Babylonia became more developed, 
as the heavens were mapped out into groups of constel- 
TWAT. iii 57, 52, " 
3 a 
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lations, each of which received a definite name, while the 
leading single stars were similarly distinguished and 
named, the stars and constellations followed the lead of 
the planets, As Mars became Nergal, so Orion became 
Tammuz. 

The priest had succeeded the old Sumerian sorcerer, 
and was now transforming himself into an astrologer, To 
this cause we must trace the rise of Babylonian astro- 
theology and the deification cf the stars of heayen. The 
Sabianism of the people of Harriin in the early centuries 
of the Christian era was no survival of a primitive faith, 
but the last echo of the priestly astro-theology of Baby- 
lonia. This astro-theology had been a purely artificial 
system, the knowledge of which, like the knowledge of 
astrology itself, was confined to the learned classes. It 
first grew up in the court of Sargon of Accad, but its 
completion cannot be earlier than the age of Kham- 
murigas, In no other way can we explain the pro- 
minence given in it to Merodach, the god of Babylon. 

But side by side with this “ cunningly-devised” 
system of theology, the ancient cult of the stars—not as 
manifestations or symbols of the official gods, but as 
divine beings themselves—maintained itself not only 
among the multitude, but among the higher orders as 
well. The hemerology of the interealary Elul, enume- 
rating the feasts and fasts of the month and the religious 
services to be performed on each, states that the tenth 
day was sacred to the Lady of the Lower Firmament 
(Bilat-Ekur) and the divine judges of the starry sky, 
and that offerings and sacrifices should be made during 
the night of it to two particular stars! Towards the 

1 OW. AT. iv, 82, 47—50, See above, p. 72, 
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cloge of the Assyrian empire, we find an Assyrian scribe 
similarly laying down that the king should offer sacrifices 
“before the stars, before Assur, before Merodach,” and 
other gods.’ The stars, be it noticed, here take the first 
place, even before Assur, the god of Assyria, and Mero- 
dach, the god of Babylon, and hold the same rank as the 
colossal bulls and sacred rivers mentioned by the same 
author as objects of veneration? é 
Ina country which owed so much to its great rivera 
as Babylonia, wo should naturally expect to find traces 
of riyer-worship. And such indeed is the case. But 
the rivers of Babylonia were not, like the Nile, the 
bringers of unmixed good, They might indeed be termed 
“the bearers of fertility,” but their destructive floods 
needed curbing by dams and canals; and “ the curse of 
rain” that descended on the land during the winter 
months made the rivers also curses instead of blessings. 
Hence it was that, by the side of the cult paid to the 
streams, and more especially to the supreme river-god, 
the divine Euphrates, in whom the people of Eridu had 
seen the features of Ea, there was a feeling of dread and 
fear, which prevented the cult from attaining its full 
development. Nevertheless, an old Accadian text declares 
that “tho name of the man shall perish who destroys the 
body of a river ;””* and a Semitic hymn, which is prefaced 
by the word sipfu, “incantation,” addresses the river 
{Euphrates ?) in words of adoration and respect :* 





1 W.ALL iii, 65, Rev. 12 4g, 
2 W.A.E ill, 66, br, 30—33. 
5 W.A.L ii. 17, 26, completed by Strassmaier, 
* $1704, Ren 
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“Thou, O river, T have made thee |? 

‘At tho timo I dug thee, the great gods (were) on thy bank, 

Ea, tho king of the deop, has created blessings in thy heart, 

‘He has presonted his deluge before thee, 

Fire, might, brilliance (and) terriblencas 

have Ea and Merodnch prosented unto thea, 

‘Judgment (1) hast thou given mankind, 

O mighty river, river supreme of limb? 

Grant mo (to batho in) the straight course of thy waters. 

‘Tho (impurity) which ie in my body to thy channel carry it, even 
to the channel." 

(Take) it, bear it down into thy stroam, 

‘Weliver) me, and it shall not come nigh my altar, 

(Purify) my sin that T may live, 

‘May 1 glorify (that which the god) haa created, 

May 1 oxalt (/udlul) (thy) spring (enu).”* 

Bide by side with this primitive worship of rivers and 

1 Aiti, ndru, chusu kasem, 

2 Di(tyni tonieéti tadin atti ndru rabiti, naru teirité mesréti, 

8 Sa ina sumri-ya basd (xt-run=) hibirded vwrisu kibirtei. 

* Horo several lines are lost. The text becomes legible again in the 
fourth lino of the obverse, from which it appears that the tablet con- 
tains charms against tho bites of eerponta, The lines which aro logiblo 
read as follows : 

“Save me (eusibanéant) from the venom of these serponts, 

Myzelf and my house never may it destroy, never may it poison, 
never may it approach ; 
over may it overcome mo; may it croso the river, may it pass 
‘over my life. 
(Lacuna) pouring their poison into my body like tho star-coloured 
bird ( 
‘May it mount to heaven like an arrow, pouriug forth the sikh of 
ite mission, 
‘May (the serpents), O lord, be far from my body. 
May they depart . . . and lot mo glorify your LUL-orn, 
ot mo oxalt (Cuilul) the making of your god, O Ea, Samas and 
Merodach,” 
‘Tho Inst Line shows that we havo here to do with a product of the 
schoo! of Sippara, aa the name of Samas is interpolated between the 
Pld god of healing spella and his min\eoring ton, 
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springs, we find traces of a worship of the mountains. 
But this worship belonged rather to the days when the 
early colonists of Chaldea had not as yet descended from 
the mountains of the East, and its traces are a survival, 
assisted perhaps by the conquest of the country in the 
historical epoch by the Kossean highlanders, At any 
rate, in Babylonia itself the primitive cult of the moun- 
tains could be carried on only artificially. The sacred 
mountains of the plain were the mounds which marked 
the sites of ancient temples, or the towers which rose 
within them in order that the priest might continue on 
their summits that close communion with heayen which 
he had once enjoyed on the high places of the mountain- 
tops. In the story of the Deluge, the mountain peak of 
Nisir, where the rescued hero of the legend built his 
altar and poured out his offerings, is called a ziggurrat, 
or temple-tower. Conversely, “the mountain of the 
world” was the name given to a temple at Calah; and 
the mountain of ‘Sabu, to which the god Zu took his flight, 
was Kharsak-kalama, “the mountain of mankind,” an 
artificial mound near Kis. The most famous of these 
sacred tels or mounds, however, was the famous dle ellu, 
“tho illustrious mound,” at Borsippa, now represented 
by the Birs-i-Nimrud. Nebo, to whom the great temple 
of Borsippa was dedicated, is called its god (W. A. I. ii. 
64, 71). One of the three great” or secret “names of 
Anu” was that of “the lord who issues forth from the 
illustrious mound” (W. A. I. iii. 68, 19), in reference to 
the fuct that the Accadian prototype of Nebo was once 
the universe itself, in which the seyen spheres of light 
were set, and around whieh the occan-stream wound like 
® rope or serpent, When the old god of Borsippa had 
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passed into the Semitic Nebo, the attributes which had 
formerly connected him with the firmament of heaven 
were transferred to Anu, the sky-god of the official cult. 

A fragmentary tablet, which gives us, as I believe, the 
Babylonian version of the building of the tower of Babel, 
expressly identifies it with “the illustrious mound.” 
Here we are told of the leader of the rebellion that when 
“the thought of his heart was hostile” and he “had 
wronged the father of all the gods,” when “he was 
hurrying to seize Babylon,” and “small and great were 
mingling the mound,” ‘the divine king of the illustrious 
mound” intervened, “ Anu lifted up (his hand) in front” 
and prayed “to his father the lord of the firmament,” 
All day long he troubled” them; “as they lamented 
on their couch he ended not” their “ di: gee 
his wrath he overthrows (their) secret counsel; in his 
(fury) he set his face to mingle (their) designs; he gaye 
the command(?), he made strange their plan.”! The 
very word that the Hebrew writer uses in order to 
explain the origin of the name of Babylon, and which 
the Authorised Version translates “confound,” is here 
employed of those who “mingled together” the mound, 
and whose designs were afterwards themselves “‘ mingled” 
by the god of heaven, 

“The illustrious mound” was known as far back as 
the time when the months of the Accadian year were 
named. The month which corresponded to the Semitic 
Tasrit or Tisri, and our September, was “the month of 
the illustrious mound,” It would seem, therefore, that 
legend had referred the attempt to build the tower whose 

+ Tho texb has been published by Mr. Boscawen in the Zrunsactione 
W the Soviety of Bibiical Archeology, v. 1. 
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head should reach to heayen to the autumnal equinox; 
at any rate, it is clear that the mound of Borsippa was 
not only in existence, but was already in a state of ruin 
when the Accadian calendar was first drawn up. 

‘The sacred mounds of Babylonia, in fact, like the 
Gilgals of Palestine, appear to have been the sites of 
older structures which had long fallen into decay, and 
around which fancy and tradition were allowed to play 
freely. They had in this way become veritable hills— 
tumuli, as we should term them in our modern archwo- 
logical vocabulary—and as such deserved the venerable 
title of sadu, or “mountain.” New temples like that of 
‘the mountain of the world” could be named after them, 
but this did not imply a recollection that the sacred 
mounds had once been temples themsvlves. They were 
rather, like the mountains of the eastern frontier, the 
everlasting altars of the gods, on whose summits worship 
could most fittingly he paid to the deities of heaven. 
And, like the mountains, they were something more than 
altars; they were themselves divine, the visible habita~ 
tions of the spirits of the air, It is possible that Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch is right in proposing to see in the 
Assyrian sad, or “mountain,” the explanation of the 
Hebrew title of the Deity, El Shaddai. At all events, 
God is compared to a rock in the Old Testament (Deut, 
xxxii. 16, Ps. xviii. 2), and the worship of sacred stones 
was widely spread through the Semitic world. 


1 Mul-lil ie called Aur-gal, sada rabid in Semitio, “the groat mountain,” 
W.A.L iv. 18,15; 23, 30; und in v. 44, 41, “the god Kurgal” is 
rendered by Bel. In the list of Babylonian kings in which the mean- 
ing of their names is explai; the Accadian E-Guzi- anen is 
interpretod B-Soggil-snddu-ni, is our mountoin,” 
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Between the sacred mounds of Babylonia, however, 
and the sacred stones of Semitic faith, there was a wide 
difference, answering to a difference in the minds of the 
two races to whom these separate cults belonged, The 
sacred stone was a Beth-el, or “ house of god ;” no habita- 
tion of a mere spirit, but the dwelling-place of deity itself. 
Its sanctity was not inherent; it was sacred because it 
had been transformed into an altar by the oil that was 
poured out upon it in libation, or the priest who was 
consecrated to its service. ‘The worship of these sacred 
stones was common to all the branches of the Semitic 
family. The famous black stone of the Kaaba at Mecca 
is a standing witness of the fact. So firmly rooted was 
the belief in its divine character among the Ambs of 
Mohammed's day that he was unable to eradicate it, but 
was forced to make a compromise with the old faith by 
attaching to the stone the traditions of the Old Testament, 
‘The black stone, though more sacred than any others, did 
not stand alone, All around Mecca there were similar 
stones, termed Anzad, three of which may still be seen, 
according to Mr. Doughty, at the gates of the city, where 
they go by the names of Hobbal, Lita and Uzza. North- 
ward of Mecca, at Medain-Saleh, the burial-place of the 
ancient kingdom of the Nabathwans, Mr, Doughty has 
discovered niches in the rock containing sacred stones. 
Above one of them is an inseription which shows that 
the stone was the symbol or habitation of the god Auda 
(or Aera): “This is the place of prayer which Seruh 
the son of Tuka has erected to Auda of Bostra, the great 
god, in the month Nisan of the first year of king Mallshos.”” 
Within the last few years, bas-relicfs have been found in 
Sicily and Tunisia representing persons in the act of 
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adoration before a small triad of stone. We are here on 
Phoenician territory, und it is not strange therefore that 
classical writers should speak of the Bairvro: or Both-els, 
the meteoric stones which had fallen from heaven like 
“the image” of Artemis at Ephesos, and were accord- 
ingly honoured by the Phenicians. In the mythology 
of Byblos, Heaven and Earth wore said to have had four 
sons, Ios or El, Bétylos or Beth-el, Dagon and Atlas; 
and the god of heaven was further declared to have 
invented the Baityli, making of them living stones. 
Bethuel is connected with Aram in the Old Testament 
(Gen, xxii. 21, 22); and we all remember how, on his way 
to Haran, Jacob awakened out of sleep, saying, “Surely 
the Lord is in this place,” and “took the stone that he 
had put for his pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of it, and called the name of that. 
place Beth-el.” In Palestine, however, the Beth-els were 
arranged in a circle or Gilgal, rather than singly; the 
isolated monuments were the cones of stone or the bare 
tree-trunks which symbolised Ashérah, the goddess of 
fertility, and Baal the Sun-god. The sun-pillars and 
the asiérim meet with frequent mention in the Biblical 
records; and we may gain some idea as to what the latter 
were like from the pictures we have on coins and gems 
of the famous conical stone that stood within the holy of 
holies in the temple of the Paphian Aphrodité, as well as 
from the description given of it by Tacitus? Ona gem 


1 Rusch, Prop. Keang. 4,10. Haléey's arguments against the iden- 
tification of Baitylos and the Beth-cl amount to very litte. 

Hist, ii, 2: “Simulacrum dew non offigie humana, coutinuus orbis 
Jatiore initio tenuem in ambitum motye modo exaurgens" 
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in the British Museum, Sin, “ the god of Harn,” is repre- 
sented by a stone of the same shape surmounted by a 
star, The “pillars of the Sun” were also stones of a like 
form. When the Phoenician temple in the island of Gozo, 
whose ruins are known as the Temple of the Giants, was 
excavated, two such columns of stone were found, planted 
in the ground, one of which still remains in sifu, We 
cannot forget that even in Solomon's temple, built as it 
was by Phoenician workmen, there were two columns of 
stone, ‘Boaz and Yakin, set on either side of the porch 
(1 Kings vii. 21), liko the two columns of gold and 
emerald glass which Herodotos saw in the temple of 
Melkarth at Tyre (Herod. ii, 44). 

The sacred stones which were thus worshipped in 
Arubia, in Phenicia and in Syria, were worshipped also 
among the Semites of Babylonia, There is a curious 
reference to the consecration of a Beth-el in the Epic of 
Gisdhubar, When the hero had been dismissed by the 
Chaldean Noah, and his sickness had been carried away 
by the waters of the sea, we are told that “he bound 
together heavy stones,” and after taking an animal for 
sacrifice, “poured over it a homer” in libation. He 
then commenced his homeward voyage up the Euphrates, 
having thus secured the goodwill of heaven for his 
undertoking.? 


1 WALT. iv, 1, v. 52. 1—4. The stones or ashérim which 
had thus been consecrated by oil being poured over thom, aro frequently 
mentioned in the Babylonian and Assyrivn inseriptions under the namo 
of kifalli, Kiéallu is «word borrowed from the Accadian ki-eal, “place 
of oil” or“ anointing,” and ropresented the “ altar,” so often depicted on 


Asayrian gems and bas-relicfs, which consisted of an upright 
column, sometimes with an oxtinguisher-like top. .A good 
of three of these columns, of different forms, will be seen on 4 
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‘The homeward voyage of the Chaldwan hero is a 
reminder that we, too, have finished our survey of Baby- 
lonian religion, so far as our present knowledge of it will 
allow. Two facts in regard to it stand prominently 
forth; its essentially local character, and its hybrid 
origin, We cannot understand even its most elementary 
features unless we bear in mind that it is the product af 
different races and different political systems, In detail, 
indeed, it may not always be easy to distinguish between 
Accadian and Semitic, or between the gods of Eridu and 
the gods of Babylon; but the main outlines of the picture 
are clear and distinct, and any attempt to obliterate or 
forget them will lead only to confusion and error. That 
the materials are still wanting for a complete history of 
the rise and development of Babylonian religion, I am 
only too well aware; but where completeness is unattain- 
able, even an imperfect sketch has its merits and value, 
And the importance of Babylonian religion to the student 
of theology need not be pointed out. Apart from its 
general interest in illustrating the history of religion 
among one of the few races of mankind who have been 
the pioneers of civilisation, it has a special interest from 
its bearing on the faiths of Western Asia, and more espe- 
cially on that of the people of Israel. If I have not 
more frequently drawn attention to the latter, it has been 
due to my desire to keep faithfully to the subject of my 
Lectures, I have undertaken to treat of Babylonian reli- 
gion only, not of Semitic religion in general. For such 





cian gem procured by Dr. Hayes Ward at Bogdad, and published by 
him in the American Journal of Archeology, Tune 1888, p. 156. They 
correspond to the “sun-pillars” and ashérim, or symbols of the goddess 
Asherah, wo frequently alluded to in the Old Testament, 
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a task there are others far more competent than myself ; 
great Arabie or Syriac or Hebrew scholars, who have 
devoted their lives to the study of one or more of these 
better-known Semitic tongues. My own studies have of 
late years lain more and more in the ever-widening circle 
of Assyrian research; here there is enough, and more 
than enough, to fill the whole time and absorb the whole 
energies of the worker ; and he must be content to confine 
himself to his own subject, and by honest labour therein 
to accumulate the facts which others more fortunate than 
ho may hereafter combine and utilise. This is the day of 
specialists; the increased application of the scientific 
method and the rapid progress of discovery haye made 
it difficult to do more than note and put together the 
facts that are constantly crowding one upon the other 
in a special branch of research. The time may come 
again—nay, will come again—when once more the ever- 
flowing stream of discovery will be checked, and famous 
scholars aud thinkers will arise to reap the harvest that 
we haye sown, Meanwhile I claim only to be ono of the 
humble labourers of our own busy age, who have done 
my best to set before you the facts and theories we may 
glean from the broken sherds of Nineveh, so far as they 
bear upon the religion of the ancient Babylonians, It is 
for others, whose studies have taken a wider range, to | 
make use of the materials I have endeavoured to collect, 
and to discover in them, if they can, guides and beacons 
towards a purer form of faith than that which can be 
found in the official creeds of our modern world. 
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Ture primitive Innguage and population of Chaldcea have excited so 
miuch discussion, and the views held on the subject by Aseyriologints 
have undergone so much modification as their knowledge of the inserip- 
tions has become more oxtensive and exact that it is necessary for me 
to state procisoly tho conclusions to which, aa it seams to mo, tho 
evidence now at our disposal would lead ua Others besides Asyrian 
students are probably aware that the question has aroused mors than 
ono fieres controversy ; every step in advance has boon gained after a 
good deal of fighting; and not only the name and relationship of the 
proSemitic language of Babylonia, but its priority to tho Semitic 
Babylonian and even its vory existence, have been made tho subjects of 
animated disenssion, The discussion, it is true, haa usually been the 
result of misunderstandings and errors, of hasty conclasions and misin- 
terproted facts ; but in this respect it has not differed widely from 
most other discussions in science or theology, 

‘Tho decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions had not proceeded 
far before it became clear that the Assyrian eyllabary was not of 
Somitic origin. ‘This, at Ioast, soomed to the first decipherers the most 
natural way of accounting for the curious fact that the characters pos- 
seosod phonetic values which did not correspond to the Semitic words 
roprrzonted by the same characters when used ideographically. ‘Tho 
charactor which denoted “a head,” for example, not only possessed the 
Somitic value of ris, but also the non-Semitic value of sag. Moreover, 
the syllabary expressed very imperfectly the sounds of a Semitic lan- 
guage, Tho distinctive Semitic sounds of ayin, 4/7 and tadd#, wero 
wanting in it, or else represented defectively. In place of the clear 
Pronunciation of the consonants which distinguishes a Sernitic idiom, 
it was found that sunds and gonanta were confounded together at the 
end of a syllable, It appeared evident, therefore, that the ayllabary, 
the pictorial origin of which was soon recogniged, must have been 
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invented by a non Semitic people, and handed on by them to the 
Semitic populations who inhabited the valleys of tho Tigris and Eu 
yhrates during tho historical period. Dr. Hincks proposed the namo 
of “Accadian” for the old language and its speakers, and Dr. Oppert 
Helivved that he saw in it marks of relationship to the languages of 
the “Turanian” or Ural-Altaic family. 

Tt was not long before this view of the origin of the Assyrian eylin~ 
Bary appeared to find a verification, partly in the discovery of early 
Babylonian inscriptions written by means of it ina non-Scmitic idiom, 
partly in the * bilingual texts” of Assur-hani-pal’s library, in which tho 
words and documents of the old idiom wore interpreted by interlinear 
or parallel translations in Somitic Assyrian, All that remained was to 
analyse the words and forma of tho old language—no eaay task, how. 
over, whon it is remembered that they are for the most part written 
ideographically, and not phonotically. Dr, Oppert's first oasays in thin 
direction wore followed by an article of mine in the Journal af Philology 
for 1870, in which I endeavoured to give the first fairly complete 
sketch of “ Acadian” grammar, Three yoars lator this was systema- 
tised and oxtonded by tho brilliant and inexhaustible pen of Frangoia. 
Lenormant. 

Dr. Opport objected to the term “ Accadian,” which bad been 
adoptod from Dr. Hincks by Lenormant, Dolitesch and myself, and 
proposod instead of it the term “Sumerian.” From an eatly epoch 
Chala had been divided into two main divisions, called respectively 
Accad and Sumer; and the monarchs who claimed sovercignty over the 
whole country entitled themselves accordingly “kings of Sumer and 
Acead,” in contradistinction to those who could claim to be rulers of 
“the land of Accad” only.? To Dr, Haigh belongs the credit of first 
pointing out that Sumer is the Shinar of the Old Testament 7 while 
George Smith, with his usual divinatory instinct, perceived that it 
must represent southern Babylonia, Accad being the district round the 
capital city of Acead, or Agadd (formerly read Agand). Gorge Smith's 
views, however, were not at first adopted by other Axsyriologints, and 





1 Kengi Agade, misinterpreted in later days to mean “Sumer and Acad.” 

* Haldvy’s “Rabbinical” etymology of Shinar does nob require refutation, 
Already in Gen. xl. 2, the name of Shinar has been extended to denote the 
‘whole of Babylonia, as in Daniel and Zoch. v. 12, just aa in Micah y, 6, the 
dominion of Nimrod coms to bo extended to Assyria; but in Gon, x, 10, 
the name is still confined to southern Babylonia, and is therefore wed to 
indicate the southern position of Calneh,, 
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it is only within the Tast three or four yours that newly-found inscrip- 
tious have shown them to be correct. 

The argumonta by which Dr, Oppert supported hie proposal wore 
not convincing, and for rome time he secured no converts. But the 
researches of Professor Paul Haupt, one of the ablest and best-trained 
of the younger band of Aseyriologiats, threw an ontirely new light on 
tho matter. I had notieod (in 1874) the existence of more than one 
dialvet in Proto-Chaldaan, and in w paper on Acadian Phonology (in 
1877) had tried to show that cur “ Acadian” texts contain newer as _ 
well as older forme, and that many of them are compoaod in # languogo 
which exhibits all the signs of long decay; but it was reserved for 
Prof. Haupt to demonstrate scientifically that thers were two clearly~ 
marked dialects of Acadian, and to point out tho principal charac. 
teristics of cach. He nesumed that the standard diwlect, that which 
preserved the old languago in its purest and most archaic form, was 
‘the dialect of Accad or northern Babylonia ; tho second dialect, which 
he regarded as standing to the other in the relation of a daughter or u 
younger sister, being the dialect of Sumer or the south. My own view 
hid originally been tho converos of this, but Prof. Hauptis arguments 
Drought mo over to his sida, Sabeequontly, however, his assumption 
was attacked by Dr. Hommel; and after a considerable amount of 
hesitation, I have arrived at the conviction that Dr. Hommel is right. 

“The dialect” which Prof. Haupt would make Sumerian and Dr. 
Hommel Accadian, exhibits the language of early Chaldara in a decapad 
and degenerated form. It is largely affected by Semitic influence; 
not only has it adopted Semitic words, but Semitic idioms as well, 
‘These Semitiams, moreover, are partly popular, partly literary in origin ; 
some of thom, that is, ure manifestly the introductions of a learned 
claas who have imported them into Proto-Chaldwan much in the same 
way as Greck terms have been imported into English by mon of 
science, or Frunch expressions by litterafeurs. Now it was in northera 
Babylonia, and not in the south, that Semitic influence and Semitic 
supremacy first made themselves felt, It was at Accad that tho eurliost 
Semitic empire, that of Sargon, first grow up, and it was there that 
the firat Somitic library waa founded under the patronage of a Semitic 
monarch, Sumer continued much longer under Proto-Chaldaan rule ; 
and it is possible, if not probable, that one or more Proto-Chaldwan 
dialects continued te be spoken in Sumer down to the days of Nebu- 
chadnegzar himself, 

‘Whether the Semitic name of Accad ix derived from the Proto.Chal- 
Awan Agadé, or the Proto-Chaldian Agailé from the Semitic Accad, we 

25 
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do not know; but it ia cortein that the importance of the city dates 
only from the Semitic epoch of Babylonia. The namo ia represented 
by acompound ideograph (soR-nvB) which signifies “a mound,” and 
4 gloes informs ue that this ideograph was pronounced fillet Sir 
Henry Rawlinson saw in fit~a a derivative from el, “to ascend,” with 
tho signification of “highdands ;” and I formerly believed that support 
for this view could be found in the word Accad iteelf, which I con- 
nected with a suppoted Proto-Chaldean alex, “to lift up.” But this 
‘belief was wntirely wrong. Accad bas nothing to do with als, which 
means “ to lovo,” and filla in the common Awsyrian fille, “a tel.” Tt 
signifies the mound on which a city or temple stood, as well oa the 
mound formed by the débris of a ruined town, Accad was therefore 
known as Tila, cither because it stood on the site of an carlior pre~ 
Somitic city, or becanse of the lofty artificial platform on which it 
was built, 

‘The compound ideograph to which the pronunciation of Tilla was 
attached was applied by Sargon to the country of Ararat or Armenia, 
‘This may have been due toa simple confusion of two geographical 
names which had nothing to do with one another, Tn the tables 
which gives ua the name of Tilla, and which appears to have been 
intended to explain difficult words in texts emanating from the library 
of Accad, Tills is interpreted to mean Urdhu. Since the Euphrates 
at Sippara was termed tho Urudtuy, or “ river of bronza” (from the 
Proto-Chaldwan wud, “ bronze”), it ceome probable that Urdhu ia a 
Somitised form of Urud, a namo which wa may supposo to have been 
given to Sippara or Acend and the surrounding district in consequence 
of the bronze with which their edifices were adomed, Tho resemblance 
of Undhu to Urnrdhu or Ararat, tho Assyrian designation of Armenia, 
may have led the Assyrian king to transfer an ideograph which pro- 
porly donotod the north of Babylonia to tho mountainous lund of 
Armenia. 

However this may be, Dr. Hommel has, I believe, mado it clear 
that the texts whore primitive home can be shown to have been 
‘Sumor aro in tho oldor and standard Proto-Chaldaan dialect, while 
those which display a later and more Semitised phase of the language 
belong primarily to Accad. At the same tims, it mast not be forgotten 
that the priests of Acoad not anfroquontly attomptod to write in the 
archaic and revered language of Sumer ; while, on the othor hand, texts 
which originated in Sumer have undergone such extensive modifi- 
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cations by repeated revision as to be overlaid with the characteristics 
of the northarn dialect. It ia aleo not impossible that changes eimilar 
to thom undergone by the old language in Accad may at a later tim 
have overteken the dialect of the south, so that phonetic peculiarities, 
which ssom fo ns to belong to Acond, may really belong to the lan- 
guage of Sumer in a later stage of docny- 

T must heve diverge for a moment in order to emphasise the fact 
that very few of the earlier texte of Sumer and Accad have come down 
to us in thoir original form. With the oxception of the contempo- 
rinaoua inscriptions of the kings of Tebloh or Mugheir, and perhaps 
also of the hymns to the Sun-god of Sippara, which wore composed in 
litorary “ Aceadian" at a timo whon the old language had long become 
extinct, tho earlier literature of Chaldiwea has been subjected to altera- 
tions and modifications of the most extensive kind. Documents of 
Gifferent ago and origin havo beon piccod together ; words, linea, and 
even whole passages have been freely interpolated ; glosses have crept 
into the text from the margin ; the language has been modernised again 
and again ; and tho errora of copyists, intentional or unconscious, haye 
mado their way into the text. The corruption of the text has boon 
further increased by the imperfect acquaintance of many of the later 
editors with the pro-Somitic dialects of Chaldea, This has been a 
feequont causo of orror, and in one case at Joust has resulted in maca- 
ronie venses, the Semitic portion of which has no real connection with 
the Sumerian? It is true that the scribes wore assisted in under 
standing the carlicr texts by commentaries, in which explanations 
‘wore given of the more difficalt words and ideographs ; but the expla- 
nations of the commentators were not always correct, while the com- 
montarics or so-called * bilingual liste” haye themsclves suffered from 
‘the mistakes and ignorance of later editors, The scrupulous cure with 
which the scribes of Axsurbani-pal copied the tablets brought from 
Babylonia, noting the places where there was “a lacuna” (shidé) or 
‘a rocont Incuna” (chibi exe), giving alternative characters where the 
soribe was uncertain as to the Assyrian chameter to which the Baby- 
Jonian original corresponded, and ab times frankly confessing the 
inability of the copyist to undorstand his copy (ul édi, “I do not 
Know”), wut a growth of comparatively modern data. The Babylonian 
scribes may have shown the ssme oarefalness for « few centuries before 
the age of Assur-bani-pal, and cfforta may have been made to secure 
the accurite reproduction of the religious texts as soon as thoy acquiret 
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a sacred character ; but for at least two thousand years after the era of 
Sangon of Acad all the causes of corruption above onumorated wore 
froely at work, and it was just during this period that the larger part 
of the Babylonian literature we possers assumed its present form, ‘The 
only wonder is that the non-Semitic portion of it should have been 
handed down ax correctly as it ix It was probably in the time of 
Khammuragas (B.C. 2900) that the main bulk of it came into existe 
ence. ‘There seems to have boon a literary revival at that period, not 
‘unlike the literary revival in Wales in the 12th and 13th conturiea, 
A considerable number of the older commentaries were probably 
composed at the time; at all ovonte, the Epic of Gisdhubar and other 
sienilar worke are in all likelihood to be roferrod to this date. Undor 
Khammoragas, Babylon became the dominant stats in Batylonia, and 
absorbed the older fame of the Semitic empire at Accad and Sippana ; 
hhonco it ia that the list of Babylonian dynastion bogina with the 
dynasty of Khammuragas, and that while the antediluvian kings of 
Bérdasos belong for the most part to Larankha or Surippak, the near 
neighbour of Accad, tho first of them, Aldros, is mado a native of 
Babylon, 

But behind the Semitic legends of Accad and Babylon, as may be 
seen from the foregoing Lectures, lie older non-Seritic legends which 
epouk of the origin of culture and civilisation in Chaldma Those 
logenda doseribe it aa beginning on the shores of tho Pursian Gulf and 
working its way to the cities ofthe north. This is in complete harmony 
with what wo have found to be the ovidence of the native inscriptions, 
Eridu, the primmval capital of the south, was the first home of the 
god of culture and healing, and it is with Eridu and its deities that the 
oldest religious texts are intimately associated. As these texts aro in 
the standard dislect, it would follow that Dr, Hommel is right in 
rogarding it as the dialect of Sumer, 

But yet more. The cuneiform system of writing was at the outset 
pictorial, and its earliest documents would therefore bo mainly written: 
with idoographs, and not with phonetic signa, Now this is ono of the 
peculiarities which distinguish the texts of the standard dinlect from 
those composed in the second dialect, and consequently justifies us in 
amigning thom to Eridn and the surrounding district, TH once we 
asaume that the standard dialect is that of Sumer, and the secondary 
dinlect that of Acca, everything falls naturally into its place. 

‘The socalled “bilingual lista” sometimes qualify a word or form 
Belonging to the secondary or Acowlian dialect by couple of ideographs 

which literally mean “the language of woman." This “ woman's lan 
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gag” has boon anpposod to have a grammatical reference, denoting 
perhaps what we should call a“ weak form ;” but though 

terme ware certainly used by the compilere of the Hats, it is only those 
of a mom obvious charactor, such as “singular” and “plural,” “mas. 
culine” and “feminine;" and I profer to sec in the expression, “woman's 
language,” a reference to one of those numerous casce in which the 
language of the women and the nursery is distinguished from that of the 
men. Tn northern Babylonia, whera Semites and non-Semites inter- 
mingled from an early period, there would have been reasons in plenty 
for such un appellation. Semitic wives would not bave epoken Sume- 
rian with the same purity as thelr non-Semitic husbands ; while, on the 
other hand, the dialect of the Sumerian wife would have been regurded 
by her Semitic husband as essentially a ferninine idiom,? 

‘That more than one dialect prevailed in Chald:a befor its complete 
oeenpation by the Semites, is not only necessary from the nature of 
things, but is also borne out by facts, Besides tho two main dialects 
of Samer and Accad, our toxts, in spite of the corruption they have 
suffered, permit us to recognise other sub-dislects, among which may 
‘be noted the dialects of Sippara and Eridu. To these must be added 
the literary dialect which probably grew up in the court of Sargon of 
Acca, and is distinguished by its incorporution of Semitic words and 
idioma, os well as by ita mixture of archaic and mora moder non~ 
Semitic forms, An indication of its date may be found in the Semitic 
loanword gubiri, “a mountain” (Arubio jebel),? which had coased to 
be used in Asayro-Babylonian Jong before the ago of Kl 
Cormsponiing with this literary Accadinn was the literary Assyro- 
Babylonian whose beginnings also go back to the era of Sargon of 
‘Acend. While the language of Acadian literature borrowed Somitic 
words and expressions, the Ianguage of Semitic literature borrowed 
from Acadian, Where the scribes were cither Somites who had learnt 
Accadian, or elao Accadians who had loarnt Semitic, this was only 
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natural ; and since Chaldwan eultare and writing wore of Sumerian 
origin, while most of the religious and other texts were composed in. 
the Sumerian language, it was inevitable that the amount of borrowing 
‘on the Semitic side was greater than that on the Accadian side, The 
technical terms of Sumerian geience, or pseudo-eclence, whether this 
dealt with magic cr with astrology, warn introduced into Semitic docu 
monta, and the Semitio vocabulary was enriched with words like 
asakku, “fever,” and ribanna, “a conjunction.” As time wont on, it 
seama to have become more and more fashionable to impart Accadian 
or Sumerian words into literary Babylonian, and an imperfect know- 
ledge of the old languago not unfroquently assigned to thos words a 
wrong form ora wrong meaning. Tho most curious errors, however, 
onthe part of the borrowers were cansed by the fleographic character 
of the script. When tho cunciform system of writing was first learned 
by the Somites, it was etill in process of formation. Lis pictorial origin 
‘was atill remembered, and the Semitic scribes considered themselves at 
liberty not only to create new ideographs by combining two or more 
together, but cven to invent idoographs for which there was no proce. 
dont in the Sumerian eyllabary. New phonetic values wore introduced, 
derived from the Semitic words which expressed the meaning of the 
sovoral ideogmphs, and the charactors received new ideographio signi- 
fications due to the similarity of two Semitic roots, ono of which only 
‘was tho rual representative of the ideograph in question. Ax the second 
root was often translated back into Accado-Sumerian, and the Accado- 
Sumerian word #0 obtained was sometimes usod as a phonatic value 
of the idoograph, the Accado-Sumerian texts which etiginnted under 
Semitic influence came to be filled with o strange medley of Sumerian 
and Semitic. 

Tt was in the Semitic texts, however, that literary affectation was 
carried to the greatest lengths, In tho more modern epoch of cuneiform 
writing, when tho dialect of literature and the dialect of every-day 
life had come to stand more and more apart, the learning of the scribes 
was displayed in an almost Kabbalistic play upon the characters of 
tho syllabary. Not content with borrowing words and phrases from 
‘the Sumerian literature, which had now entered upon a stage analogous 
to that of monkish Latin, they read the ideographs phonetically, and 
then imported them bodily into the inscriptions of the Somitic kings, 
‘Thus tho Sumorians had a word éur, signifying “‘s tablo of showbread,”" 
and represented by the two ideographa x1-aAt, literally “ great place ;" 
and we actually find this kr-oan, under the Semitio form of Aigallu, weet 

ia the inscriptions of Nebuchsine=s ond his sneccesors, and inter 
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proted to mean ‘a platform." A large number, however, of these far 
futehed and erroneons forma arn to be found enily in the ao-called 
“bilingual lista," and it is probable that they never made their way into 
any actual text. Tho compiler of one of theso lists gras proud of 
showing his erudition by heaping words togothor which only the ini- 
tinted could understand, 

But of course it was not the artificial literary Semitic dialect alone 
that was indebted te the Sumerian for tho enrichment of ite vocabulary. 
‘Two languages cannot be in contact one with another without mutual 
borrowing, and the more cultivated language is the one which usually 
givoa more than it takes Tho oxistonco of the Sumerian language, 
therefore, postulates not only a large number of Sumerian Iean-worda 
in the Assyro-Babylonian of daily intercourse, but also, os students of 
tho avioueo of language know well, a certain amount of influsnes upon 
ite structars and grammar. ‘Thus I have long believed that the dis- 
tinction made in Assyro-Babylonian between the present ascklin and 
the aorist avkun—a distinction ao contrary to the ordinary charactor of 
the Semitic verb—is due to the influence of the Sumerian, which pos- 
sussed a real verb with » present and an norist; and it is difficult to 
explain in any other way the order of the Assyro-Babylonian sentence 
which followed the Sumerian in placing the verb at tho ond, thug 
setting at defiance the primary Inw of Semitic structure. Equally 
instructive is the comparatively little use made by Assyre-Dabylonian 
‘of the permansivo, which answers to the perfect of the othor Somitic 
temgnes. The Semitic perfect could flourish only whore the verb 
expressed condition and not time; a language which had developed 
zeal tenses with o temporal signification had but slight need of its 
eoployment, In fact, if be did not already know of tho existence 
of Somorian, the comparative grammarian, like the discoverers of the 
planet Uranus, would have to preauppoee it, 

The same would also bo thn case with the comparative philologist 
who undertook an examination of the Assyro-Babylonian vocabulary. 
Not only tho literey dialect, but the epokon langunge as well, contained 
an enormous number of words, of which we aeck in vain for any satis 
factory representatives in the other Semitic languages. Now it is a 
commonplace of scientific philology that when we come across a largo 
residuum of words in a language for which we can find no allied words 
in the other languages of the same family of speech, we mnst conclude 
that a considerable proportion of them have been borrowed from else- 
where. InGrock, Mr, Wharton has ehown that, besides 641 wordawhose 
foreign origin can be traced, there aro about 520 whieh weer to haem 
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no Indo-European etymology, and. presumably, therefore, eome for the 
most part from a forcign source ;? and what ia true of Greck is tras 
also of Semitic Babylonian, The roots preserved by one momber of a 
Tingulstic family and lost by all its sisters can never be very numerous; 
‘tho roots—or worda—which it haa invontod aro fower still ; and henee 
the ong list of words peculiar to Axsyro-Babylonian points with an 
unerring hand to borrowing from a foreign source, If we would feel 
the full force of tho argument, wo must compare Assyro-Babyloninn 
with Hebrow, to which it bears so closo # relationship, The worda 
peculiar to Hebrew, aud probably for the most part of foreign extrac 
tion, like Aar, “a mountain,” are in the proportion of only one to 
ton when compared with the words poculiar to tho language of Semitic 
Fabylonia used, so far ax we can judge, in the daily intercourse of the 
people. Many of the latter we Know to be derived from Sumerian, 
anil it is therefore probable that as our knowlodgo of Sumerian increases 
we shall find many more which have had the eame origin. At the 
same timo it must not be supposed that Sumerian was the only forvign 
tonguo upon which the Scmites of Babylonia lovied their contributions 
At one period or another they were in contact with Elamites, Kossaune, 
Sntians ond tho Like, and it is only reasonable to concluile that they 
‘borrowed something from each, We know, indecd, that they adopted 
cortain of the Elamite and Koeewan deities, and thoee who adopt deities 
ate ikoly to adopt other things as well. No Semitic parallel haa yer 
eon pointed out for the common Assyro-Babylonian verb kasadu, * to 
ponsess 7” it fe equally difficult to diseovor for it a Sumerian derivation 5 
may it not thon be a word, not evolved out of the inner consciousness 
‘of the Babylonians, nor proserved by them while forgotten hy their 
Semitic brethren, but taken from tho language of one of their numerous 
noighbours ? 

‘Thero are two facts which make it specially difficult to determine 
whether a given word peculiar to Assyro-Babylanian, but not discorer- 
ablo in Sumorian, is really a loan-word or not, Tho first ia our un- 
certainty as to the primitive home of the speakers of the Semitic 
parent-specch before its separation into the languages of the north and: 
‘the south, If, as I beliove, this home was in the desert on tho wostern 
side of tho Euphrates, in tho immediate proximity of the Sumerian 
kingdoms of Chaldwa, the parentspeech itelf would have been in 
contact with Sumerian long before one of its dialects developed into 
‘tho Somitic languago of Babylonia, and we should therefore expect to 
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find traces of Sumerian influence not only in thé Semitic langnages of 
the north—Assyro-Babylonian, Phoniko-Hebrew and Arwmaan—bat 
in the Semitic languages of the south as well. The second fact is the 
‘want of any ealy monuments of Semitic spooch excopt those composed 
in the dialects of Babylonia and Assyrin. The next oldest monuments 
are in Phoenician and Hebrew; but the Pheenicians and Hebrews, 
neenrding to thoir own traditions, hnd migented from Babylonia, and a 
Jarge part of the literature of the Old Testament belongs to the period 
«of the Babylonish Captivity. We know nothing of Arabic before the 
fifth contury of the Christian ora ; and who can tell the oxtent to which 
it had already been influenced by the Aramnic dialects which had 
themselves been so long in contact with Babylonia? For these reasons 
it is somewhat rash te conclude, with Dr. Zimmern, that the occurrence 
of the same phrage or idiom in an Accadian and a Semitic text necea- 
rarily proves that the Accadian text has been composed under Semitic 
influence. ‘The mshness, indeed, is paralleled by the same acholar’a 
assertion that the interjections ua and dé have beon introduced into an 
Accadian text from Semitic Babylonia, As Professor Friedvich De- 
Iitasch remarks, inteyjections are much the same all over the world.” 
But Profegsor Delitesch has himself put forward statements which 
mako one wish that Atayriologistn would submit to a training im 
scientific philology. His conception of a root ia atill that of Tha 
Khayynj, if we may judge from his assertion that the Semitic word for 
“mothor” is dorived from the idea of “ spacionsncas ;”* and his opinion 
that the word ad, in the sense of “ fathor,” is of Somitic origin, isa 
greater crime against linguistic science than Dr. Zimmorn’s belief in 
the peculiarly Semitic character of cortain vocalie intorjections* It is 
only necessary to glunee over a list of the words for * father” in the 
various Ianguages of the world, to diseover that ad or at is one of the 
commonest of titles given by the child to the parent* Professor De- 
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Titzach, however, after turning half the Semitic Babylonian vocabulary 
into Accadion, has now gono to the opposite extreme, and would 
tranaform what is Acadian into Semitic, The canse of both 

tions isthe same. He has put his faith in the so-called syllabarics and 
bilingual lists rather than in the actual texts which we possess, Far 
‘de it from me to disparage either the yalue of those liste or of the 
work which has been accomplished by Professor Delitzsch and hia 
pupils We owe it in great measure to him that the decipherment of 
Assyrian stands at its prosant level of ecbolarehip, and the publiestion 
of luis long-promised but long-delayed Assyrian Dictionary will tond 
fo place the study of Amyrian on the same footing as that of the 
bottorknown Semitic languages. But the Leipzig school has, with 
one or two striking exceptions, boon far too onosided, Archmology, 
history, religion, mythology, have beon neglected in favour of the almost 
exclusive study of words: wonls, too, not » bound together ia the 
eontences of untranslated texts, but isolated and apart. Their explana~ 
tion has bean sought in syllsbarios and lists of synonyms, rathor than 
in the context of the documents which have come down tous, This 
excessive devotion to vocabularies has boon too often accompaniod by 
a miseoncoption or forgetfulness of the real nature of thp “ bilingual 
ists.” ‘They are for the most part commentaries upon older texts 
made we know not when, and intended to explain the meaning of zaxe 





exprossed. If the Assyrian tsaddé waa pronounced (4 it is better to write it 
wo than to denote it by symbol which say wean anything oF nothing, 
Where the two letters belong to different syllables, which ia rarely the eas 
in Assyrian, they can be separated by a hyphen (H+). Tn fact, when the 
‘Asyriologists come to reprosent their dincritical marks by letters to which 
tn intelligible pronunciation can be aigued, I find them flying in the fice 
of phonetic porsibilitien It in all very well to represent the simple sibilant 
of Assyrinn by 3; but this is the eyrubol chosen by Sievers and other pho- 
nologists to express the sound of sh, and it is accordingly replaced ut times 
by eh by thov Assyrian acholara who make use of it. Unfortunately, phho~ 
netica prove that the Assyrian sibilant could not have had tis valu, ox 
Rawlinson and Oppert long ago perceived. A well-known phonetic rule of 
Auyrian ix for a dental followed by the sibilant to become samech, the 
dental being first assimilated to the sibilant, Now et in samech, bat not 
dish, The representation of the Assyrian teth by { it another phonetic erron. 
‘Tho Assyrian teth had attinitios with dateth and not with tau, we ix 

dy ite frequent interchange with the forracr, aa well aa by the fact that the 
ane characters ware exiployed to express the daleth and the teth. Tts prox 
nunciation was in all probability that of tho English ath (as in the). As for 
the goph (which in Babylonian pamed into g), palwography and phonetics 

alike sanction its symbolisation by q 
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or obsolete words, ideogmaphs and expressiona ‘The original text was 
sometimes in Accado-Sumerisn, sometimes in an older form of Somitic 
Babylonisn ; whilo at other times texts in both languages wero com- 
mented on together by the seribe. In the so-called non-Semitic column 
of the “bilingual lists," accordingly, we must expect to find not only 
Accailo-Sumorian, but slso Semitic words aa well as idoographe which 
may be either of Sumorinn or of Semitic origin. Now and then the 
scribe displays his learning by introducing synonyms or equivalent 
ideographic combinations, many of which had probably never been 
used in any roal text at all, The mythological lists, whish contain a 
medley of divine names and epithets drawn from sources of all kinds 
and ages, partly Accado-Sumerian, partly Assyrian, partly purely 
ideogmphic, partly even Elamite or Koseean, afford a good example of 
the difficulty and danger of trusting implicitly to such guides, Tb is 
from this causo that Assyrion bas been mistaken for Accaiian, Acca- 
dian for Assyrian ; whilo idoographs have beon rea phonetically, and 
phonetic characters as if they were ideogmpha We must never forget 
that the object of the commentators was not to provide # bilingual 
vocabulary ; the distinction between Accadian and Assyrian was oag 
which they hardly understood. Their task was to explain everything 
that seomed obscure to the current language of their own time, and. 
consequently obsolete or unusual Semitic words and forms, as well ax 
rare modes of writing otherwiee well-known words, stood for them on 
precizely the samo footing as the words of the old dialects of Sumer 
ond Accad, The lists of Semitic synonyms must be studied with equal 
caution, The Arsyrian ecribo had not the same fine discrimination ax 
the modor loxicographer; it was suflicient for him to group words 
together which had the same general sense or could be employed in 
paralle] phrases. Moreover, in these lists he had an execllent oppor- 
tunity of displaying tho extent of his orudition, and it is thoreforo by 
no means always certain that all the words incladed in them were 
‘over usod either in literature or in the Janguage of daily life. 

Another fhet must bo remambored which eariously detracts from tho 
value of the “bilingual Het,” Where an Accalo-Sumerian word is 
translated by an Assyrian one, the Inter bas generally been taken by 
tho commentator from what may be termed the outhorived translation 
‘of the non-Semitio texts, But tho Babylonian translator had not the 
come idess in regard to translation asa modern scholar. At times, 
indeed, he was alavishly literal—so literal, in fact, as to contravene tho 
common idiom of Semitic speach ; tut more usually his rendering was 
4 paraphrase rither than a translation, Ut was sufticient for him. «Yom 
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gave the general sense of the original, or what appeared to hint the 
gonoral renca ; sino the notes attached to the bilingual texta given in 
‘this volome will ehow that the translators were not always thoroughly 
woll acquainted with the language they undertook to explain. ‘Hence 
it is that different AccadoSumerian words are rondered by the same 
Semitic equivalent, thst Accado-Sumerian verbs are apt to be repré- 
sented by the game tuonotonous ideas of “giving” or placing,” and 
AccadoSumerian adjectives by the same conceptions of “ strong” or 
“great.” Converely, the eamo AccadoSumorian word is made a 
synonym of different: Semitic onea, Tho result is, that the labours of 
the Leipzig school have made us acquainted with a prodigious number 
of Aseyrian words all signifying “to go," or * to bind,” or “to give,” 
‘or “to be strong.” This is well onough for a beginning, but wo 
nutumlly wish to know what kind of “going,” or “binding,” or 
“ giving,” ia denoted in a particular case. 

All this goes to show how noodful it is to criticise the native voca- 
Dularies, and morn expecially to contro! them by the evidones of 
connected texts, if we would employ them with success. But there is 
yet a further and important reason for criticism and control. ‘Thess 
native vocabularies are not infallible, Not only must we admit mia 
takes on the part of the original translator and the original com- 
montator; we must admit thom alao on the part of the later copyists, 
‘The Leipzig school has done valuable work by insisting on the nocessity 
ef having exact facsimiles of the tablets which have coma down to us ; 
‘but when these facsimiles are made, there is a further necemity for 
‘vigorously applying to thom tho canons of textual criticism, The time 
is past when we ean accept a reading simply because it is found om 
cane of the tablets of Assus-bani-pal's library. 

‘The Semitic charactor of Assyrian has boon recognised from tho firsts 
the Linguistic rolationship of AccadoSamorian has boon a moro dis- | 
puted matter. Dr. Oppert long ago pointed out its agglutinative natures, | 
and endeavoured to connect it with the Turanian or Ural-Altaic family 
of speech. I followed in the samo path in 1870, and have evar sino 
felt convineod, for reasons which T need not here specify, that it would 
eventually prove to be an early representative of the Ural-Altaic lan- 
guoges, though soparatod from tho existing members of the family by 
a wido intorval of time and space. Lenormant’s attempts, however, to 
demonstrate its affinity with the languages of the Usalic branch wore 
not very successful, and tho advorve judgmont of Dr. Donner eoome to 

have dofinitely decided the question against them. These attempts, 
in fact, brilliant na they were, wore nevertheless premature, and, as f 
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said in 1877, until Accado-Sumerian phonology has been determined 
in ite main outlines, it le ueclese to continue them. Before we can 
compare Sumerian with other languages, wo must flrst ascertain approxi- 
mately how it was pronounced, and what changes its pronunciation 
underwent in the course of conturiea, 

Thanks to Prof. Haupt and Dr. Hommel, thos conditions have now 
been fulfilled. Our knowledge of Sumerian is still, it is true, imperfect ; 
but wo now know enough about it to be able to compare it with other 
languages with some chanco of succisa, No unprojudiced student of 
linguistic scionce can rosist tho conviction that Dr. Hommel’s com- 
parison of the Sumerian grawmar and vocabulary with the grammar 
and vocabulary of the Turko-Tatar languages is founded on a golit 
Dasis of fact, Some of his comparisons may indeed be disputable, but 
this dows not affect the net result, Ho has succeeded in discovering 
tho leading laws of phonetic change betwoon Accado-Sumerian and tho 
modern Turkish dialeots, and has thus fulfilled the primary conditions 
of proof demanded by linguistic science, The structure, the yrammar, 
tho phonology, the vocalic harmony and the vooabulary, all go to ahow 
‘that the primitive Innguage of Chaldwa is a remotely ancient repre- 
sentative of the Altaic fhmily of speech. Tho unexpected resemblances 

that can be pointed out between such widely-severed members of the 
same family as Accado-Sumerian on the one side, and the modern 
‘Tarkieh idioms on the other, area remarkable illustration of the fixity 
of human language, In this, as in his historical combinations, Dr 
Hommel's work has been at once eo brilliant and so good, that Ecannot 
refrain from formally expressing my admiration of it. Doubtless ho ix 
tosh af times, but mshness is the privilege of the pionoer, 

After what proceces, it seoms hardly necessary to dincuss scriously 
‘M. Haldvy’s curious contention that Accado-Sumerisn had no existence, 
Indeed, awriter who maintains that Mugheiris not" Ur ofthe Chaldees,” 
appears to be beyond the reach of argument, Bat M. Haldvy is notonly 
a good Semitic scholar, he bas also a keen eye to the weak points in his 
advorsary’s harness, and ho has defended and re-modolled hia paradox 
with a perseverance and audacity worthy of a better causo, Started 
while as yot ho was ignorant of Assyrian, it has beon supported and 
preached by hisn with renewed vigour since hia enrolment in the band of 
Amyriologitts, But his arguments and theory have alike changed a 
good deal during the progress of his Aseyrion atudies, although his 
main thesia remaina unaltered, that “Accadian ie not a language, but 
atorm of writing.” His chiof argumonts, howovor, have been directed, 
not towurds the demonstration of his own theory, but against the 
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assumptions and asscrtions of certain Assyriologieta, As these assump- 
tions and assertions have too frequontly been based on hasty goneral- 
isations and imperfectly known facts, their demolition has been a com. 
paratively easy matter ; but it has left the chiof question ab issue—that 
of the oxistenco of Sumerinn—wholly watouchod. Tho oatly relations 
between Sumerians and Semites, the period when Sumerian became 
an extinct language, the prononciation and meaning of particular 
Sumorian words—those aro ali subsidiary quostions, the answers to 
which may bo right or wrong without affocting the main point in dia: 
pata, The views attacked by M. Hulévy urs for the most part views 
which T, at leant, have nevor shared ; for years T have maintained that 
many of the Acowlian toxte we possess were written by Somitos, and 
that the language of them is comparable to monkish or even “dog” 
Latin ;} while M. Halévy will bear me witness that I have myself long 
ago called hia attention to Semitiems in the Accado-Sumerian portion 
of the bilingual inscriptions To argue from the presence of these 
Semitisms that the rest of tho texts must be in a strangely deformed 
kind of Semitic, ia an argumentum per ealtum which, whatevor force it 
may havo against the views of other Assyriologiste, has certainly never 
lund any force against mine, 

Apart from arguments which merely criticise the peculiar historical: 
theorios or misreadings of certain writers, I find M. Halévy advancing 
two only of any apparent weight against the belief that Sumerian waa 
areal language, One of these is, that it is expressed by the sume chae 
racters oe Semitic Babylonian, ‘The statomont is not quite exact; but 
granting that ft is, we have only to glance at the numerous languages: 
which make nse of the Latin alphabet to discover its weakness, Even 
within the cunciform system of writing itself, the Alnodian Ianguage 
of Van is written in the charactors of the syllabary of Nineveh. M. 
‘Halévy’s second argument is more specious, but unfortunately it is not 
cormet. Ho asserts that the syntax and idioma of the Sumerian sen+ 
tence are tho samo as thows of the Assyrian sentence. Bat it ia not 
necessary to translate many of the bilingual hymna before discovering 
that the Semitic rendering not unfrequently differs a good deal from 
the Sumerian original ; and that even in such smal! matters of idiom as 
‘tho order of two parallel words, the Semitic seribe has not cared to 
disturb the fariliar Semitic expression by a literal translation of the 
Sumerian text. Thus where the Sumerian has ‘‘female and male,” 
“day and night,” “fire and stonoe,” the Semitic version ovtentatiously 





4 Sou, for example, my Babylonian Literature, js 7. 
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giver “malo and fomalo,” “night and day,” “stones and fire” Tt ia 
the same disregard of exact rendering which causes different Sumerian 
words to be represented by the same Semitic one, or the same Semitic 
word by difforont Samorian ones. Nothing, however, can better illus 
trato the diversity of the syntax of the two Ianguages than the ineorpo- 
mation of the pronouns and the extensive employment of postpositions 
which meot us in almost ovory lino of a Sumorian text; while the 
agreement of Assyro-Bubylonian and Sumerian in regard to the poaition 
of the verb ix, as we have seen, one of those contraventions of Semitic 
stracture which indicate the disturbing influence of a foreign idiom on 
tho Semitis Innguage of Babylonia and Assyria. 

M. Halévy's own explination of the phenomena which, in tho 
opinion of other Assyriologists, prove the existence of the Sumerian 
Innguago, bolonge rather to tho age of the Kabbalists than to that of 
Tinguistic science. It ignores all that we now know of the condition 
of mon in an early stage of culture, as well as of the development of a 
system of writing. Lt is neither more nor lose than the supposition 
that the inventors of the Atbash and Kabbala presided over the 
Doginnings of conciform writing. It revives the old theory of w secrst 
writing invented by a primitive pricsthood, and understood only by 
the initiated few. Such a thoory is inconsistent with the doctrine of 
evolution ; it inverts the history of writing, and ascribes what is necos 
sarily a very lato phenomenon to the first beginnings of a written 
literature, Mon who aro laboriously developing a eyetam of writing 
ut of pictorial hieroglyphs, axe not tho invontors of cipher and 
 Atbash,” or the claborntors of a secret script, A system of writing 
mvat have become old and widely used bofore the idea can arise of 
evolving out of it m mysterious script whose meaning shall be known 
only toafow. ‘To refer such a script to a primitive age of culture ix 
to misconoeive utterly the conditions of human progress. Tho student 
of anthropology ean only wonder that a theory of tho kind ean haye 
‘deen seriously promulgated in this age of scientific knowledge. 

M, Haldvy docs indeod support his hypothesis by appealing to the 
fact thit ideographs are of frequent occurrence in the Somitic inserip- 
tions of Assyria and Babylonia, and that one of the chief difficultios 
presented by Assyrian proper names arises from their boing expressed 
ideogrephically, But tho fact ehows just the contrary of what ho 
would have it prove. No one doubte that the ideographs occurring in 
#4 Semitic cunciform text represent Semitic words, and not a system of 
secret or “hieratic” writing ; why, then, should they be supposed to 
represent & aystem of secret writing when found fn texts which do not 
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contain a single phonetically written Somitie word If M. Halévy's 
“*hieratic" woript had ever existed, we should moot with it in inacrip- 
tions of whose Semitic character there is no question. But the best 
disproof of sch o “ hicmtic” aystom is tho nature of eo many of the 
documents which, sccording to the Assyriologiats, are composed in the 
Sumerian language. A “hioratic” script would have been used for 
magical texts and charms, conceivably also for religious literature, but 
cartainly not for historical annals or the legal documenta of private. 
individuals, Yot we find histories] texts like those of Khammuragna 
written in this hypothetical secret writing, and—still more wonderful 
to mlato—with @ translation in ordinary Semitic Babylonian at the 
ido; while thoro are numberless doeda relating to the sale of alaves, 
the loan of money or the purchase of property, composed in the same 
snysterious script and without any Somitic varsion attached to thom. 
‘To believe that such documents are drawn up in 2 hieratic aystem of 
writing requires the robust faith of a mediaeval mbbi. 

Apart, however, from a certain love of paradox which M. Halévy 
ecoms unable to resist, it ik probable that this curious theory of a 
Kabbalistic script as old ax the oldest known inseriptions of Chaldwa 
would never have been started, but for the premature theories, and 
still more the erroncous readings, cnounced by Assyriologiats on the 
subject of Sumorian. Tho correct reading of Sumerian words is 9 
mutter of oxtreme difficulty, and a considerable number of the readings, 
given in carlior works on the language, and not unfrequontly quoted 
at second-hand by philological pamdoxors in support of their peculiar 
theories, were mere makeshifte, which had no pretensions to aecurnoy. 
‘What increases the difficulty ia that the Somitic scribes, through whom 
wo have to obtain our knowledge of the ancient anguage of Chaldma, 
were often as ignorant a8 oursolves, and either read phonetically what 
was roally written ideographically, or else substituted a Semitic for 
tho gonnine Accado-Sumerian word, It is only gradually that we are 
acquiring a bettar knowledge of the Accado-Sumerian vocabulary, and 
aro becoming able to control the statements made by tho compilers of 
tho * bilingual lists." Sumerian, it muet be remembored, atarted with 
pictorial hieroglyphs ; it was only by degroee that these came to bo 
‘used phonetically ; and long before the systom of writing had attained 
complotoneas, it was adopted and furthor developed by a Semitic 
population. The cuneiform ecript is therefore like a palimpsost whero 
the original Sumerian text has been overlaid by a Semitic ona ; and in. 
order to xeach this text, the decipherer must first work his way througly 
what overlays and conceals it, Lf we would read it rightly, wo must 
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diveat our minds of the prejudices derived from the study of ite Later 
Semitic phase, and endeavour to interpret it by the analogy of similar 
ideogmphic systems of writing, like the old Egyptinn or the Chineso, 
It is only in this way that wo shall come to undorstand the principles 
that have guided its growth, Wo shall then dissover, for instance, 
that determinatives have played a much more important part in its 
constitution than the Assyriclogists, or indood tho Somitic scribes 
thomeolyes, have supposed. Tho doterminatives retainod by tho 
Semitic sylabary are but a remnant of those that enter into the com- 
position of the old Sumerian ideographa. The idoograph of “ water,” 
for example, is not only a determinative in tho compound character 
which signifies to drink” (nak), but also in the word which denotoa 
a“storm" or “deluge” (mtu). Of equal importance with the recog- 
nition of this extended use of doterminatives, is tho recognition of a 
principle which prevails widely in nll pictorial «ystems of writing. 
When phonetic values ure beginning to attach themselves to the 
primitive ideographs, an attompt ia made to assiat the memory in 
rememberirg the pronunciation and meaning of « particular word, by 
writing it in ideogrphs which denote words whose sound and signiti- 
cation alike recall the word intended to be oxprossed, Thus “a fotter” 
‘was called saggid or adgidd in Sutnorian ; but it was reprosonted by tho 
two charactors, sr, “a hand,” and gid, “ vo extend,” sugid being aufli- 
ciently near exygid in pronunciation, whilo the idea of “a fetter” was 
called up by that of “oxtonding tho hand."! At other times the 
meaning and pronunciation of an ideograph were defined by coupling it 
with another, which either yave its pronuneiation—in which case the 
ideogmph became a simple determinative, as in a-pur, “ water"—or cleo 
indicated the precise ehade of meaning with which it was weed, An 
illustration of the latter mode of combining characters may be taken from 
the Semitic texts composed in the court of Sargon at an epoch when tho 
canciform syntem of writing was atill in process of formation. Here, for 
example, we find the ideogeaph of hand—idu in Semitic—furthar defined 
by the attachment to it of the character which had the phonetic value 
of ear, and accordingly reminded the reader of kap, “a band." It is 
from a noglect of these and similar devices common to all pictorial 
forms of script, that the Sumerian vocabulary has been filled by Assy- 
tiologists with monstrous or hybrid forma It is only of Inte that 
Assyrian stadonts have begun to realise that the characters of an ideo- 
‘graphic system of writing are seldom to be read phonetically, When, 
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a word is exprossed by a combination of characters, its pronunciation 
can only be recovered either by o gloss or by a comparison of the 
‘various modes in which it is written. The error of the Somitic ecribes, 
who road &t-at ow Kigal instead of dur, has been too often repeated in 
‘these latter days. 

It cannot be supposed that the criticisms of a scholar so erndite and 
kon-tightod ar M. Halévy #hould remain wholly barren. In fiet, thoy 
have helped to furthor the progress of scionco, though not exactly in 
the direction he desired or intended. His earlier objections led to 
Prof. Schrdcr’s discovery that the charnctere of the cuneiform soript 
und all been catalogued and named in tho Aceado-Snmerian period, 
and that many of the values assigned to them in the third colamn of 
tho so-called nyllabaries are merely Semitised forms of these names, 
Ho has himself done much towards forcing bis brother Assyriologists 
to recognise, not only that a goodly numbor of the Acadian texts 
belong to the Semitic period and were composed or remodelled by 
Semitic scribes, but also that from tho firat what he has termed the 
rebus played an important. part in the formation of compound ideo 
graphs aud ideogruphio expressiona ‘The rebus was always a favourite 
plaything in the hands of Somitic t¢¢ratours, though it attained its 
greatest proportions in the Intar ages of cunciform writing, when the 
ideograph of “crown” was used to denote issu, “ strong," because one 
of its values was gir, which also signified “power,” and the name of 
Darius was written Dari-mnusa, in order to assimilate it to the Assyrian 
daru and must, “everlasting” of “name.” But the theory itself 
which M. Halévy’s “rebus" has been callod upon to support, will share 
tho fate of #imilar curiosities of philological literature, and be olasaod 
with Sir William Jonos’s denial of tho existence of Zend, and Dugald 
Stewart's demonstration that Sanskrit was an invention of the Brake 
mang, palmed off upon the uneuspecting mind of the modern European. 

M. Halivy, however, ia not alono in denying to the Sumerians tho 
credit of originating tho culture which most Assyriologiste ascribe to 
them. Feannot pronounce an opinion on Prof. De Lacouperio's theary 
that the ancestors of the Chinoso were once in contact, probably in 
Elam, with the inventors of the cuneiform system of writing, since T 
am not a Sinologist; though L find it difficult to believe that “the 
‘Bak tribes” could have carried not only the forme of the Sumerian 
idecyraphs, but also their pronunciation with so little alteration as Prof. 
De Lacouperio maintains, across noarly the whole length of barbarous 
Asia. Butthers are other writers who would autetitute for the Same 

vians of the inscriptions the shadowy race of Cushitos; and since in 
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recent years the Cushite theory has been revived and defended by so 
great an authority as Lepsins, it is necessary for me to state in a fow 
words why I feel mysolf compolled to reject it. That Babylonian tra- 
dition brought the early civilisation of the country from the waters of 
the Persian Gulf is perfectly true, and we have nccn that the evidence 
of the monuments tends to coroborate it, It ie also perfectly: trao 
that there zooms to have been intercourse, if not between Chaldes and 
Fzyph ab all events between Chaldaea and the Sinuitic Peninsula, ax 
far back as the days of the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty, and ther ie no 
reason why this interconrsa should not have brought with it cartain 
dlements of Egyptian art and civilisation, But tho cuneiform system 
of writing was already dovaloped, and the culture of Tol-loh had already: 
entered upon its Inter stage. There is nothing that would lead us to 
believe that the beginnings of this writing and culture came to Eridu 
from abroad. 

Tf Lepsius were right, the primitive hieroglyphs out of which the 
cunelform characters were evolved would offer resemblances to the hinro- 
glyphs of Egypt. But thia is not thocass, With the exception of such 
obvious symbols as a circle to denote the sun, which occur in ovory 
pictorial system of writing, the ideographs of Chaldas and Egypt havo 
nothing incommon, Even tho idea of divinity is represented differently. 
in them, In Chaldaa it is oxprossed by an oight-rayed star; in Egypt, 
by astone-hended axe, The existence of the fumous “ Cushite race,” in 
fact, depends on n misinterpretation of a verse of the Old Testament, 
oked out by the loose terminology of Greek writers who spoke of “ Ethio~ 
pians” in the east ax well as in the west. Tho basis of the whole 
Cuthite theory are the words of Gon, x. 8, “And Cush begat Nimrod. 
Critics, howover, have long ainco agrood that tho passage about Nimrod. 
is a later insertion in the ethnographical table of Genosis, and the pre- 
coding versos show that in the original text Cush is understood in the 
ame geographical eonss an oloowhero in the Old Tostament, Properly 
speaking, Cush denoted Ethiopia ot Nubia, and was a namo borrowed 
from the Egyptians, who called that part of the world Kesh ; bnt since 
tho eouthern coasts of Arabia were peopled by colonies from Ethiopia, 
it was furthor extended to thom. The regions adjacent to Cush, Phut 
or Punt on the Somali coast, Egypt, and even Canaan, with its Philistine 
emigrants from the Delta, were described as the children of Cush, just 
as the Libyans or Lehabim were described as the obildron of Egypt. 
‘Ther is nothing to show that between the geographical Cath of Gov, 
x. 6, 7, and Cush the fathor of Nimrod, there is anything more than a 
similarity of uame; for aught we know, the latter may be the Sumerian. 
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god of darkness and eclipse, Kus or Kusi, In Gen ii. 18, it is trae, a 
land of Cush ie brought into connovtion with Assyria and Babylonia; 
‘ut the text hera is probably corrupk Instead of Cush, the original 
reading was probably Cash, that is Kasei or Kossscans, the vowel w 
having elipped into tho #ibh from the g’rt. It is powaible that the 
father of Nimrod was also Cash rather than Cush, in which ease Nimrod 
would be a representative of the Kosseanx, However this may be, Cush 
is novor found claowhoro in the Bible with any other meaning than that 
of Nubia or southem Arabia, while tho Kusu of the Assyrian inscriptions 
means Nubia alone. ‘The hypothesis started by Mr. Pinches? thn the 
Chaldseans camo out of Kappadokia because a Kappadokian district ix 
called Kuéu on an Assyrian tablot, rominds ua of tho othnogmaphical 
speculations of a former age, which identified the Cymry with the 
Cimbri, and derived them both from Gomer, 

For tho Cushitos, Mr, Bortin would, like M. Haléyy, substitate the 
Semites ; only, unlike M. Halévy, he believes that the Somites, after 
inventing the cuneiform system of writing, handed it over to the Sume- 
rion. Bat this is to invert the real order of events ‘Tho angumonts 
Drought forward by Mr, Bortin in support of his thosis tell a contrary 
tale; tho primitive ideographs and their primitive phonetic values are 
Sumerian and not Semitic. When Mr. Bertin can show that the 
Somitic rie was usod by tho Sumerians ag a phonetic valuo of tho 
ideograph for “‘hond,” while the value of sag was not known to the 
early Semitic texts, it will be time to listen to his theory. Meanwhile 
wo may rest content with the old doctrines, however commonplace 
thoy may be, engaged in the loss ambitious task of strongthoning and. 
testing their foundations, and working out the problems which they 
till present, 





1 The Amhur of reme 14, however, in not Assyria, but the city of Asmur, 
Gihon, which watered Cush, seems to be a Hebraised form of Gikhinnn, “a 
snare,” borrowed from the Sumerian gi-khan (W.A.T. iv. 99,31), Gi-kham 
is umally written S4-Khan, with the determinative of “» cord,” and é-khan 
(pronounced gikhan) is said, in W.A.L ii. 35, 6, to be o name of the 
Kuphrates. We must not forgot that tho first syllable of the clarsical 
“Kowean” gives us the vowel o instoad of a, Gikhinnu will have boon 
assimilated to the Hebrew word Gikhén, 


3 Procsadings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Doc. 6th, 1881, 











IL 
MR, G. SMITH'S ACCOUNT OF THE TEMPLE OF BEL.* 


“I nave discovered a Babylonian text, giving a rmarkabla account 
of the Temple of Belus at Babylon ; and as my approaching departure 
for Ninoych docs not allow mo timo to mako # full translation of tho _ 
documont, I have proparod a short: account for your renders, giving the 
principal points in the arrangement and dimensions of the buildings. 

Additional interest attaches to this inscription from the fact that it 
is tho fimet time any datailod description of a templo has boon found 
in the cuneiform texts; it thus supplies the first informution as to the 
dimensions of the great tomples, und it is fortunate that the ono 
described was the most famous in the valley of the Euphrates, 

The importance of this tomplo ia well known ; it was tho grandost 
religious edifice in the country, the cantre of the national worship, and 
‘one of the wondors of the capital, Babylon. 

‘This tomple was foundod centuries before Babylon became the chiof 
city in the state, and retained its fame even down to Roman times, 
Horodotus and Strabo have given us accounts of the Temple of Belus, 
the former representing tho principal building an one stade in length 
and breadth, and as consisting of eight stages or towers one boxe 
another, forming a pyramid, the highest stago being the sanctuary. 
Stmbo states that this building was a stado in height, a stado being 
supposed to equal about 600 English feet, 

‘The height given by Sabo for the tower of the Temple of Belus 
hao already bocn considered very queationable (see Rawlinson’s ‘An- 
cient Monarvhies,’ vol. ii. p. 515), and, now that wo have the dimen. 
sions of the building, must be rejected. 

First, Cmust remark on the Babylonian measures used, that they 
aro principally the eubit, oqual to about 1 foot 8 inches English ; and 
the gar or sa, eyoal to 12 cubits, or 20 feet Engl 
another series of numbens used in measaring, consisting apparently of 
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numbers of barleycorne armnged in sixties ; thus the fint number is a 
Tongth of 11-33-20, which consists of 11 x $600 +33 x 60420 barley- 
corns, in all 41,600 barleycorns, or 1155 tect, 7 inches. The barleycorn 
waa tho standard unit of measure among the Babylonians, and for this 
‘Toason was used somotimes in measures of length without the other 
forms, 

First in the tablet we have the measures of the onter court, called 
the ‘Grand Court, which is givon as 11-33-20 in length (that is, 
about 1156 foot) and 9 in breadth (that i, 900 feet), There is a 
calculation as to the area of this court, which I pass over, and come 
to the noxt court, called the ‘Court of Ishtar and Zamama.’ Thin 
xpace is reckonad as 10°33°20 in Jength (1056 fact) and 4-30 (450 feat) 
in breadth, There is again bere a calculation of area, which I omit, 

Round the court were six gates admitting to the temples, There 
wore, 1, the grand gate; 2, the gate of tho rising sun (onst); 3, the 
great gate; 4, the gate of the colossi; 5, the gate of the canal; and 
6, the gate of the tower-view, 

‘The next division is the epace or platform apparently walled, and 
called a ki-galti, eur, or birut. Tt is uncertain if thix was paved, and 
its extent is also uncertain, It is stated as a square, three ku in length 
and threo Av in breadth, but the value of the Xu ia uncertain, The 
four walls faced tho cardinal points, in this agrooing with the other 
parts, all the buildings having their sides west, north und south. 

‘Thero wore four gates, ono in the centre of each aide of thie division : 
1, the gate of the rising sun (oast); 2, the southorn gate; 3, the gate 
of the setting sun (west) ; 4, the northern gute. 

Inside stood some building or enclosure, the name of which is 
damagod. It waa 10 gar long and 10 gar brond (200 foot by 200), 
connected with the great Ziggumt or tower, which wos the inner and 
crowning edifice of the group. Round the base of the Ziggurat or 
towor wero ranged the chapels or tomplos of the principal gods, on its 
four sides, and facing tho cardinal points. 

On the eastern side stood a sanctuary or temple, 70 or 80 cubits 
long and 40 cubits broad (117 or 183 foot by 67 foet), with sixteen 
shrinca, tho principal being tho shrines devoted to the god Nobo and 
‘Tasmit his wifo. Nebo was considered the eldest son of Bel, the great 
deity of the temple. 

‘On tho northern aide stood two tomples, one devoted to the god Es, 
tho other to Nuaku. The temple of Ea was 85 cubits long and 30 
Droad (142 feet by 50 fuet), and that of Nusku was a square, 35 cubits 
each way (58 foet by 58 fest), 
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On tho aouthern eide etood a single templo dedicated to the two great 
gods, Ann and Bel. This waa 70 cubits long and 30 cubits broad 
(117 feot by 50 feet). 

‘On the westorn side were the principal buildings, consisting of a 
double house, with a court betwoon the two wings, On tho one side 
tho wing was 100 cabits long and 20 cubits broad (166 fect by 34 fect), 
On tho other side the wing was 100 cubits long and 65 cubits broad 
(166 feet by 108 fect), and tho space between them was 35 cubits wide 
(68 feet). ‘The building at the back was 125 cubits long and 30 cabits 
broad (208 feet by 50 feet). Ido not properly comprehend the dis- 
position of the buildings on this aide, and my description of the position 
of tho western temples must be taken as conjectural. In these western 
chambers stood the couch of the god, and the throne of gold mentioned 
by Herodotus, besides other furniture of great value. Tho couch is 
stated to havo bean 9 cubits long and 4 oubits broad (15 foot by 6 feet, 
8 inches), 

In the centre of these groups of buildings stood the grandest portion 
of the whole pile, the great Ziggurat, or templo-tower, built in stages, 
ite sides facing the cardinal points, 

‘The bottom or first stage wax a square in plan, 15 gar in length 
and broadth, and 5} garin height (300 feet squarv, 110 foet high), This 
stage appears to have boon indented or omamented with buttrosss, 

‘Tho next or second stage of the tower was also square, being 13 gar 
in length and breadth, and $ gar in height (260 feot square, 60 fuet 
high). ‘The epithot applicd to this stago is obscure; it had probably 
sloping sides. 

‘Tho thind stage differs widely from the lower anes, and commences 
f regular progressive series of atages, all of equal height. It was 10 gar 
in length and breadth, and 1 gar in height (200 fect square, 20 foot 
high), 

‘The fourth stage was 85 gar in length and breadth, and 1 gar in 
height (170 feet aquare, 20 feet high). 

‘The fifth stago was T gar in length and breadth, and 1 gar in height 
(140 feet square, 20 fect high). Probably by accident, the dimensions 
of the aixth utage of the tower are omitted in the inscription, but they 
can bo easily restored in accordance with the others, This stage must 
have been 54 gar in length and breadth, und 1 gar in beight (110 feat 
aquaro, 20 feet high), 

‘On this was misod the seventh stage, which was the upper tomple or 
sanctuary of the god Bol, This building had a length of 4 gar, « 
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breadth of 34 gar, and a height of 2} gar (80 foot long, 76 foet broad, 
amd 60 foot high). 

‘Thus the whole height of this tower above its foundation was 15 ger, 
or 300 foot, exactly equal to the broadth of the base ; and as the foun- 
dation was most probably raised above the level of the ground, it would 
give « height of over 300 fest above the plain for this grandest of Baby. 
Ionian termples, 

‘Tho only ruin now existing at or noar Babylon which ean bo supposed. 
fo represent the temple of Belus is the mound and enclosure of Babil, 
the ruins corresponding fairly with the account of these structures in 
the Greck authors and in tho inscription. Tho sides of tho building 
face the cardinal points, like those in the inscription; the remains of 
the two sides of the enclosure now existing indicate a circumference 
about equal to the Greek measurement, and slightly in excess of that 
in the inscription; but it must be remembered that the exact length: 
of the Babylonian monsures is not known, and there ar differant 
opinions even as to the length of the Greek stade, while tho present 
remains of the wall require careful measurement to determine more 
oxactly thoir length and the dimensions they indicate. On the other 
sido of the Euphrates stands a rnin, Birs Nimroud, also consisting of 
an onclosure, various tomples, and a tomple-tower ; but this reprosontes 
tho site of the tewple of Nebo at Borsippa, and its anglos, instosd of 
its sides, fhoe the cardinal points, while not a single one of ita known 
dimensions agrees with the corresponding point in tho inscription, 
Tho mound of Babil, which is already identified by tho boat anthoritios 
with the temple of Belus, consists now of the lower stage of the tower 
aad the ruins of the buildings round it,” 
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1. (Haupt, AbRadischs und Sumerlsche Keilechrifttexte, fi. pp. 82 4g. 
W.AL if, 17, 18 Sumerian with Somitio translation in pamllel 
column, Also Sumerian text only in R 612.) 

Col i, 1, Incantation (siptu), Tho evil (hostile) god, the evil demon 

(utuk), 
2. the demon of the field, the demon of the mountain, 
3, tho demon of the sea, tho demon of the tomb, 
4. the evil spirit (edu, Heb. shéd), tho dazzling fiend (alu, Sum, 


5, tho evil wind, tho axmulting wind, 
6. which stripe off the clothing of the body as an evil denon, 
1. conjure, O spitit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of carth 1 


& The (possessing) demon which seizes aman, the deimon (<émmu) 
which seime a man, 

9. the (selling) demon which works mischief, the evil demem, 

10, conjure, O spirit of hoaven ! conjure, O wplrit ef curth | 


11. The nacred prostitute whoes heart is sick, the sacred prostitute 
of the orale (1), 

12, tho sncred prostitute of heaven (Ass. Arm) who reste not, 

13, the embryo of tho beginning of an incomplete month, 

14. the unburied in the earth, 

15. who turns not the breast, who Jets not the hand full, 

16. tho hostile one who smites the head of the mountain, 

17. conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spizit of earth | 


18, That which is misformed, that which is unlucky (Ass. uncata- 
hilished), 
19. that which is moked, even o disessed muse, 
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20, aconstricted ruscle,! a swollen muscle, an aching ((i ahriaking) 
muscle, a painful muscle, 

21, a broken musele, an evil muscle, 

22, conjure, O spirit of heaven | conjure, O epirit of earth f 





23, Sicknoss of tho antrails, a ick heart, faintnoss of tho heart, 
24, sickness, disease of the bile, headache, an evil vomit, 

25, # broken blood-vesee! (1), 

26. diteaso of the kidneys, difficult miction, 

27. painful sickness which cannot be removed, 

28. a dream of ill omen, 

29, conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth t 


30, Him who is the possessor of the images of a man, 

SL. the evil face, the evil eyo, 

32, the evil mouth, the evil tongue, 

83. the evil lip, the evil breath,’ 

34. conjure, O spirit of heaven ! conjure, O epizit of earth t 


85. The nurse, 

36, the nurso whose breast is sweet, 

37. the nurso whoso brvast is bitter, 

38, the nurse whose breast is wounded, 

39, the nurse who has died through @ wound of the breast, 
40. the pregnant wormn whose womb? ie opened, 

41. the pregnant woman whove womb ia struck, 

42, the pregnant woman whose womb is loosed, 

43. the pregnant woman whose womb is unprosperous, 

44. conjure, O spirit of hoaven | conjare, O epirit of earth t 


45. The painful fever, the potent fever, 

4G. the fever which quits not a man, 

4T. the feverlomon who departe not, 

48. the fover unremovable,* the evil fever, 

49, conjure, O spixit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth! 





* Maskadu, see W.A.T. v. 21, 8; di, 28, 14; iv. 16, 11, and Deluge Tablet, 
iy. 5. 

+ Tutu, Heb. Hhavoth, not “poison.” 

> Kirima, of, the Atarpiclegend (iii, 49): lipalhit kirim-ec, saramu ye 
yrutedieu alalu yh sh “anay its (the field’s) womb rebel, may food not come 
forth from it, may bread not be produced.” 

4 “Uuassailing” in the Assyrian tranlation, 








50. The painful plague, tho potent plague, 


1. 
52, 


ot. 


65, 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 
73, 
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the plague which quits not a man, 

the plague-domon who departa not, 

the plague unremovable, the evil plague, 

conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth ! 


5. The disease of the appearance which indicates disease, 
|. the disease of the shadow: (of m man), 

. the dixease which departs not, the disease of the form, 
, the disease unremovable, the evil discaso, 

|. conjure, O spirit of heaven | conjure, O spirit of earth 1 


‘Tho spittle and breath which are foully formed in the mouth,? 

the expectoration? of the spittle which is foully enclosed (in the 
mouth) [elie], 

the shaving of the privy parts, the shaving of the body, 

tho cutting of the nails, circumeision,* a mg, 

an old ring, a broken ehain,® 

tho sipped (water) which is returned from the body, 

the food which is excreted from the body of a man, 

the food which is returned in eating, 

the water which in drinking in spued out, 

the baleful breath which hides not the dust, 

oven tho wind of the desert that departe not, 

conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth! 


Tho efnoture which fe buried (eterif) in the ground, 
the cloth which is severed from a man’s body, 


Col. ai. 1. tho curso upon the head (which) atrikes (1) tho earth, 


2 


which among the ignorant leads the hand of the man astray, 





* Katatti, 
* The Amyrian translates, “the product of the mouth and evil breath.” 
‘Byles ascot Amys comp. the Hah malt 
* Naru, Heb, rik, 


the Accadlan text shows it to have had in 


* Arla, Hb. arél, where the word has the reverse sense to that which 
‘The corresponding 


ideographs apean “the shaping of the phallux” ‘That cireameision was 
practised in early Chaldea is indicated by the primitive form of the eharan- 
tor which denoted a phallus (Amiaud and Méchinoau: Tablesu comparé 
des Ecritures Babylonieane ot Amyrienne," No, 74). 

5 Malu, Heb, mélakhim, Jor, xxviii. 11, 12 

© Comp. W.ALT. ¥. 47, 13, lagi on éfiri tna we épts, “the link of the chain 
fromm the penis he uniooted," and the Latin iayibulare, 
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3, the baleful thiret (which . . ..), 
4. tho fear? of tho coming of doath (which . . 


ui 
5, conjure, O spirit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of earth! 


6, Him who is placed in the ground (or Inid in) the field, 
7. with bis phallus (purrad) uncut, 
8 (in) a grave concealed or unconcealod, 
9, the vampiro who Lica in wait continually, 
10, the destraying one who is unconcealed, 
11, whose head is unconccaled (in) the dust, 
14, the son of the king who is buried in the desert or in the palace, 
13, the mighty one who bas been slain by a weapon, 
14, conjure, O spirit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of oarth £ 





15, That I may eat during the day, 
16, that I may drink during the day, 

17. that I soay eleop daring the day, 

18. that I may satiely myself during the day, 

19, deliver 

20, 0 spitit of heaven, (and) conjure, conjure, O spirit of earth 1 


21, Him who dios from hunger and watching, 

22. him who dies from thirst and watching, 

98. tho foaster who in his feasting 

24. his crumbs has not collected, 

25, him whom the flood of a river 

26. has dostroyod go that his namo perishes, 

27. him who dies in the desert or in the marsh, 

28. him who tho Airgod hns drowned in the field, 

29. the handmaid of a fiZu over whom death has no power, 

30, the Jitu himself who hoa no wife, 

31. him whose namo is romembored, 

82, him whose name is not remembered, 

33, $4, him who rites not from eatisfying his hunger, 

85. the noxious breast (af nurse) at the beginning of an incomplete 
month, 

36, conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth | 


37, May the divine attendant of Pap-sukal, 
38. Se un, 





' Gilitam; se:in 78/7-8: 186, Ho 8, ata noplida ition, Ae toe deals 
on (our) Fear,” 
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39, stand in the presence of the San-god. 

40, May the divino spirit (sedu) and the divine coloseos (lamas), 
the givers of blessings, 

41. alight upon his hoad, 

42, 43. Over his life nevor may they conse (to watch). 

44, Conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth 


45, The pure figure of gossamer (?)* 

46. which ia placed in tho hand of the god of puro eating, 
47. that he may reat his eyes upon it, 

48. bind it to his right hand ; 

49. tho ring of reverential fear, a pure stone, 

50, which has been brought from his country, 

51, for tho satisfaction (rieani)? of his oyes, 

52. seb on the little finger of his right hand : 

55. conjure, O spirit of heaven | conjure, O spirit of enrth ! 


54. ‘The white cloth, the cloth which i folded doable? 

55, 56. bind both to the wide and to the frame‘ of hia couch ; 

BT. the black eloth, the cloth which is folded double, 

58, bind upon his left hand, 

69. The evil demon, the evil fiend (alu), the evil denron (elimann), 
60, the evil gatln, the evil god, the evil incubus, 

61. the fomale colossus,* the spectre,” the vampire,? 

62, tho lilty tho IiZat, tho handmaid of the lily 


+ Kammeda, ef, * cloth of kammeda,” W.A-L iv. 25,6, ‘Tho combination 
of kamme with dim in tho ideographic representation of dime “ghost or 
* fumale colossus,” seums to show that kammera must mean * clondlike” ot 
“ ansabstantial.” 

* Rikunf (as in Une 47, amur riluni) is akin to rittu, by which war, 
bright," ie rendered (W.A.1. iL 30, 39). 

* The Assyrian damd, “a fold,” is borrowed from the Accadian tata. 
‘Tho Acadian sur(ra) ia rendered hy damd and kopaiu, “to fold,” in W. AT. 
{ii, 70, 150, It in here represented by éekhad (aa in W.A.L. v, 10, 29), whieh 
Ziramorn reads itepa from etsepu. For damushilallan, “ double,” ate W. AL. 
v.19, 4 

* In the Accadian, “head” (ssbba), 

* Lamaitu, Ace, dimme, “creative spirit” 

* Labatou, Acc. dimmes ("that which comes of the démme"), fa probably 
the same as dimma, rendered by wlalu, W.A.1. i, 28, 66, with which ululs, 
“a spirit,” ts connected, Cf. dim rondered by makutw “feebleness,” W. AI. 
ii. 2, 32. 

7 PAbhasu, literally “the selzer;” Aco, dimmegur, 
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63. the sorcery,’ the breathing," the breaking of wind, 

G4. the sickness, the sickly constitution, 

65, 66. their head agninst his head, 

67, 68. their hand againet his hand, 

69, their foot against his foot, 

70, never may they set, 

TL, never may they turn [* 

72. Conjure, O spirit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of enrth | 


Col. iii, 1. The god Asarielimniina (Merodach, “ the mighty royal 
etoor”), 
2. the first-born son of Ea (“the lord of the earth"), 
3, glittering water, pure water, 
4. holy water, reaplendent water, 
5, 6. tho water twice seven times may he bring, 
7,8. may he make pure, may ho make resplendent, 
9 May the evil incubus depart ; 
10, t another placo may he botake himself ; 
11. may the propitious spirit (edu) (and) the propitions colossus 
12, rest upon his body. 
13, Conjure, 0 upirit of heavon ! conjure, O spirit of oarth ! 


14, Bind this man with wigps of straw ; 
15, with wisps of straw which the wind has dried ; 

16, 17. bind tho gate of the court on the right hand and on the left : 
18, 19. unriddle the curse and all that is baleful : 

20. conjure, O epirit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of earth t 


21, Into tho house nover may they enter ;* 

22, into the house of the living (t) never may they enter; 

23. into the house of another's ringed fence nover may they enter ; 
24. into the hollow of a yoko never may they enter; 





1 Kigpn, in the Aco, “evil breath.” 

2 In the Ace. “breath of knowledge.” 

# Wo learn from a fragment (51140) what were the different parts of the 
Dody upon which the several kinds of evil apitit were supposed to act: “The 
covil chim attacks his breast; the evil gallu attacks his hand; the evil god. 
attacks hia foots thowo woven have seized (the aman) together (stews) x his 
Fody in another place like consuming fire they (imrn).” In $1866. 2 10, 
the gallu is the Semitic translation of the Accadian (north Babylonian) 
libirri and libirra, 


+ In the Asyrinn rendering, “never may he enter." 4 
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25, into the hollow of the tomb never may they enter; 
) of tho prison (t) never may they entor ; 
) of tho well (1) nover may they enter; 
.) of the tomb never may they enter; 
») of the furnace (!) never may they enter; 
.) of the son of the Sun-god the glowing (naplé) 
nover may they enter ; 
31. into (tho placo that is un)illuminated never may they enter ; 
32. into the shadow never may Uhey enter; 
33. into the darkness novor may they enter; 
34. into the cup (?) never may they enter ; 
35. into the cup(?) of the libation-bowl never may they enter ; 
36, into the ravines never may they enter ; 
‘87. into the ravines of the mountain never may they enter ; 
38 into the valley never may they enter; 
99. into the vaults of the house never may they enter; 
40, into the vaulta of tho tomb never may they enter; 
41, into the body? of a man who goea ont novor may they enter ; 
42. into the body of a sick man nevor may thoy enter ; 
43. into the shadow of a man’s step never may they enter; 
44, with bis goddess? never may they enter ; 
45, after his goddeca nevor may they ontor ; 
46. into the gate of the house never may they enter ; 
47, into the doorposte of the house never may they enter ; 
48, into the door of tha housa never may they enter; 
49. into the bolt of the house never may they enter; 
50, into the fastening® of the house never may they ontar ; 


4 ‘The Amyrian renders, “ with the traveller may he nover descend.” 

® Accadian D. P, figga-ni. ‘Sigge is the Sumerian form of which simma 
was the Accadian equivalent: in col. ii, 56, on the contrary, we had the 
Accadinn sobba, “head,” instead of the Sumerian sagga, showing the extent 
to which this originally Samerina text las been interpolated by the Accadian 
scribes of northern Babylonia. If gisal, “a ravine” (iii, 36), im Somitie, it 
will be an example of a Semitic wont foisted into the text by the seribes of 
Accad. Lines 36 and 37, in fact, are mere amplifications of the original 
line 38. 

* Tho Accadian sakkul has been borrowed from the Semitic eikkwr, but 
the change ia the pronunciation shows that the borrowing was on the part 
cof the people, and not of the Kterary class, and that it probably goes back. 
to an early period. As Hnes 49 and 50, Meidlatpeatlye dpreadere 
ment, it is probable that Live 60 is an interpolation. In line 51 the Sume- 
rian ‘figar has, as usual, been confonnded by the (stteraté of Sargon's court: 
with the Semitic #igeru, “a cage” or “fetter,” the Accadian form being 
Hmar (W.ALL iv. 18, 99). 
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51, into the Jatoh of the house sever may they antor ; 

59, into the border (tupyal) of the house never may they enter ; 
58, into the aide of the house never may they entor 5 

54, into the upper hinge? (of the door) nevar may thay enter; 
55. into the lower hinge never may thoy enter ; 

56. into the upper hole for the hinge* never may thoy enter; 
57. into the lower hole for the hinge never may they enter! 

58, conjure, O spirit of hoaven ! conjure, O apirit of earth | 


59, O femalo colosrus, the daughter of Anu,? 

60. who declarest* the name of the gods, 

61. the goddess Tnnin(a), the hercino ((tiZlat) 

62. among the (divine) mistrossos (bnléti), 

69. the binder of the sickening forer, 

64, 65. tho glorious spirit (alifu) among mankind, 

66. thn fomale colossus supreme in might 

67. against (those who daro) not face (her) ; 

68, coujure, O spitit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth | 





69. .... the chosen place of the Moon-god 
71,72, Destroyed. 
73. Conjure, O spirit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of earth’ 


Col iy. 1, 2 (Against) the evil (demons) who return, 
3. may the prince, Merodach, 
4, the prince, the horo of heaven and earth, 
5, tho first-born of Ka, 
6, (reveal) an omen af life, 
7. may he alight on tho man’s head, 
§, 9, over his lifo may he naver conso (to watch) ; 
10, conjure, O spirit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of earth! 


11. May tho fire.god (Kibirra) the son of the earth. . «+ 
12. (tho offspring) of Ea tho mighty 
13. (the lord) of the demons (utuixi) 
14, (the minister!) of the great gods 
15, (the companion t) of the hero Adar.» 


‘The Semitic nukuru has been borrowed, doubtleas by the Htermry class, 
from the Accadian nwhwou, the unresting.” 

* Teirrs, borrowed (by the people) from the Accadian care; coo W.A.I, 
iv. 24. 47, 48, 

4 In the original Acadian, The dimme, the con of heaven” 

4 “Understands,” Phot fifu), in the Assyrian version, 
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16. (reveal) an omen for the life (of the man), 

17. may ho alight upon his hoad, 

18, 19. aver his lifs may he never cease (to watah) ; 

20. conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, O spirit of earth! 

21. May Nin-akha-kudda, tho miatross of spells, 

22. the spell of Eridu 

23. utter with pure mouth ; 

24, may Babu the groat mother, 

26, the generatress of mankind, 

26, 27. restore the blessing of health to the body ; may Gul 

28. with quieting hand the consecrated water, the water which the 
air has warmed, 

20, send into hia body ; 

30. the sickness of the head, the sickness of the mouth, the aick- 
ness of the heart, 

‘31. the sicknose of the entrails, (the sickness of the eys,) 

32, 33, the ebbing sea, the rising sea, 

34, the flood, tho high-tide, 

35. the water of the Tigris, the water af the Euphrales, 

36. the mountain af the night, the mountain of tho sunrise, 

$7. the mountain af the contro,” 

$8, may they turn back their breast ; 

39, conjure, O epitit of heavon! conjure, O spirit of earth I 





40, May Nin-ki-gal, the wife of Ninazu, 

AL. get her five towards the place of another; 

42, may tho baleful demon (wéw/) depart, 

43. may he betako himself to another apot ; 

44. may the propitious spirit (wdu) (and) the propitious colossus, 
45, sottlo in the mian’s body ; 

46. conjury, O spirit of heaven ! conjure, O spirit of earth | 


47, May the god Isnm, the mighty lieutenant (nagiru),® the supreme 
incubus: 

48, of the gods, like the god who mads him? 

49. rest upon his hoad ; 





* Tdgueuli, or sdgurti (W.A.T. v. 26, 15, 993 i, 46, 645 2, 204%, means 
the hollow of a cup,” the Sumerian equivalent belng gif, and the Avcadian 
dil, Comp. adagur, “a cup,” in the story of the Deluge, iit. 47. 

> Toum was the minister of Nerra, the plague-god. 

* In the Accadian text, “like the head-gad” (diugir sa-2-g0). 


26 
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50, 51. over his life never may he cease (to watch) ; 
52. conjure, O spirit of heaven! conjure, 0 spizit of earth! 


58, May the sick man by afforings of mercy 

54, (and) poace like copper? shine 

5S, brilliantly. To this man 

66, may the Sun-god give life. 

57. O Morodach (‘tho groat princely stocr”), first-born 2on of the 
deep, 

58, the bloasing and tho dazzling glory* are thine ! 

59. Conjury, O spirit of heaven | conjure, O spirit of earth 1 


60, (Conornon.) (The next tablot begins :) Spirit of the legions of 
carth and of the legions of heaven.* 

‘The property of Assur-bani-pal, the king of multitudes, the king of 
Assyria.” 


IL. Tho 5th tablot of tho collection of tho Magical Tosta (W.A.IL iy. 
1,2). 
Col. i'L. “Tncantation,—The storm-ike-ghost! the tormentar® of all 
things, 


1 Kémaasi, a literary loan-word from the Accadian (D. P.) hilroaa. 

® Inthe Accadian, aufubbi lalaghgha-Lil. For aufubbi, gindle” or “loins, 
mo W.A.L v, 15, 90,43. Sufub is rendered by the Asyrian efipu and wfap, 
and sufibu, “4 ginlle,” was # literary loau-word in place of the native 
Somitie durum, “Instead of susubbé lalaghgha-lit, the Semitic vervion has 
limmavis, “may ho be polished.” Comp. efipati ekili, “the hmrvest (f) ot 
the field,” K 61,6. Comp, W.A.L iv. 4, 42. 

4 Tatag-gubbi, Assyrian subunw, The Semitic version reverses the onler 
of these two words. 

* The Semitic version revarves this order, giving, “spirit of (Am-)aar anil 
Ki-ear,” 

° Suruppd, from rapa, to be weak,” Heb, riphaim. Soo Ziramem, Buss 
paulmen, pp. 26, 27. Jensen ie wrong in making it “fever.” Tn W, AT. iv, 
14, 38, it means “weakness,” The Accadian equivalent signifies “one whe 
{a gone to hia rest,” and, ax Zimmern shows, i8 probably vo be read eadiifve 
or afde (in W.A.L iv. 15, 38, eeddhe is translated kuletn, “skinlosmens”). 
From this the Semites would have borrowed their séilu (Eeb, shéit, see above, 
P. 442), for which no satisfactory Semitic etymology can be found. Sédu ie 
‘also the Semitic equivalent of the Accadian alad, or " warrior spirit,” which 
along with the Jamma, or“ divine colosas,” guarded the entrance to & palace 
ortempls, Zimmern is doubtless right in holding that the collection of 
Magical Texts wus known to the Assyrian scribes under the title of rupee 
in consequence of the first tablet of the acrica having began with this word, 

© See next pags, 





_ 
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2. and the demon (adakiu) who disturbs the disturbers of Ana, 

& the plague-demon (nartarn) tho beloved won of Mullil, =~ 

4. tho bogetter? of Nin-kivgal (tho goddexs of Hades), 

5. above destroy like consumption (futetsu) and below oat dont 

6. Thoy aro the creation of Hados, oven thoy | 

7. Above they roar, below they poop ; 

8 tho bitter breath of the gods are they. 

9. The great worms? who have boen let lows from heaven are thoy ! 

10, The mighty ones (hindi, W.A, 1 ii, 37,13, Strasse, 3440) whose 
roar ia in the city ; 

1L. who cast down the water of heaven, ons who have vome fart 
from the carth! [Jn the Aesyrian wersion: who disturb the 
disturbers of Ana, children of the wife of the earth aro they] ) 

12. The lofty beam, the broad beam they encircle like a crown, © 

13, From house to house they make their way, 

14. As for them, the door restrains them aot, the bolt turns thin | 
not back, 

15, Tnta the door like a suake they glide, i 

16, into tho socket liko a wind they blow. 

17. The woman from tho loins of the man they bring forth ; 

18, the child from the knees of the man they cause to issue 

19, Tho freeman from the house of his fecundity they call forth. 

20. They are the acourging voico which they bind to the man’s back. 

21. The god of the man, O shepherd who lookest after the sheep- 
cote, (is) towards the man 





which is an equivalent of suruppu, From the root rapd was formed the 
Avsyrian tarputu (W.ALL v, 38, 275 40,38), the Heb. tendphim, whieh Dr. 
Noutauor has already connected with the reot saphd. The wurship of the 
terdphim indicates an caaly aneestor-worship among the Semites, 

© Munassir, see W.A.T. iv. 16, 54; in the Atarpi Ingund (if 66) the Ale 
god in mid to have “rained” (sur) the field. 

2 Here the Asiyrian tnunlator hus wed the feminine olidti, hereby getting 
into a ditficulty, as the demon was called “son” (maru) in the preceding 
Tine, 

2 Ue + the Ud-gallu ia conjoined with the ur-hat, or “ beast of death,* 
in K 3098.6, and fu 87a, If, thn maton of “the fa of he wd 
follows that of the flesh of the gazelle, of man, of the dox, of the boar, of 
the ass, of the home, and of the wild asx In R149, whla-bhul is “poison.” 

the wéda was  mpecies of eorpont, At all events, in WyALT. vs 
41, 6, wd ia the eynonym of nammasne, “reptile” 

® Compare $1366, Ole, 5—8: * (Tho gallu) has opened my loins and my 

wife (has issued forth); he has opened iny knees and the child (has been 


born)” 
202 
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22. whom his god? has carried away to the veil? 
23, Whothor it bo a ghost (imme), 
24. whother it bo a spectre (démmea), 
25. whother it be a yampire, 
26. whether it be the lond of sickness, 
27. whether it bo the nures, 
28, whother it bo the tear . 
29. whether it be the man... . 
3G. whether it be the inoubus (utuk)... 
31. whether it be the handmaid (of the incubus), 
82. whothor it bo the side 
83. whather it be the day . 
[The next six lines aze too much broken for translation] 
‘34, whothor it be the milk that has descended or the milk that has 
not descended (), 
85. whother I am hungry," may I cat food, 
36, whether I amo thirsty, may I drink water, 
Col. ii. 1. whether I am insoct-bitton (7), Iet me ancint myself with oil, 
2. whether I am stripped (sedde-tagga), let me put clothing round 
my Ioins, 
3, The fever, the cure of the spirits of earth, conjures thee, 
4, Baloful is the fever; the curse of the spirits of earth conjures 
thee, 
5, Tho fovor which has approached has confronted the sick man, 
6. The fever may the spirit of heaven conjure, may the spirit of 
earth conjure. 
7. Whother it be the spirit of the divine lord of the eartha; 














* Tn the Sumerian, “ gods.” 

* Kurwmmati, tendering the Sumerian (ko) avku, ‘The determinative 
shows it to be an article of dress, and in W.A. 1. ii: 30, G7, it is stated to 
have been worn on “the head of a female slave,” the Acoadian equivalent 
of nukw being soba (1. 68—73), The latter ix translated spru, “a veil!” (ie 
20, 50, séba in lins 53 being nalban, “elothing"). Compare sportum = 
nakhloptu, “a veil” (W.A.1, y. 28, 68). Hence “a dark veil” is 
yendered 4imtu, “ornament,” in W.A-T. v. 16,17. Xisuthros, in the story 
of the Delugo, telle his wife to “fold up (epi) the veil® of Giedhubar an 
place it om his head. ‘The ideographio equivalent of nindabu, a frec-will 
olfering,” is #uku Znnana, “ the veil of the youdess," In reference to the sacri 
fioe of their virginity by the women of Babylonia in honour of Kater ‘Tho 
reference in the text is to @ sort of monastic vow, whereby a man placed 
himself under the protection of the deity, aud, as in the case of Gisdhubar, 
hy wearing a veil on his head became proof against all evil spells 

# In K 4207, 15 (sts)Lan-nacaxeron-a (eagar-tagga) is rendered by Bentia, 
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8. whothor it bo tho spirit of the divine lady of the earths ; 

9. whether it be the spitit of the divine lord of the stars 5 

10, whether it bo tha epirit of the divine Indy of the stars; 

11. whether it bo the spirit of the divine lord of seeds ; 

12. whothor it bo the spirit of the divine lady of easda 

13, whother it bo tho spirit of tho god Mul-Da-uhma ;? 

14, whether it be the spirit of the goddess Nin-Da-ulima ; 

15, whothor it be the spirit of the divine Jord of the illastriows 
mound (Bine-isNimrudl) ; 

16, whethor it bo the spirit of the divine lady of the illustrious 
mound ; 

17. whother it be the spirit of the divine lord of the dayepring of 


lifes 
18, whother it be the spirit of the divine Indy of the daysyring of 


life; 

19. whother it be the spirit of the divine lord of the voice of the 
firmament ; 

20, whothar it bo the spirit of tho divine lady of the voice of the 
firmament ; 

21. O spirit, divine lord of the father and mother of Mullil, conjure! 

29. Ospirit, divine lady of the father and mother of Muli, conjure! 

23, O spirit of the Moon-god whose ship crosses tho girdle (1) of its 
river, conjure t 

4, O spirit of the Sun-god, king and judge of the gods, conjure! 

26, O spirit of Istar, who to the command of the opirita of carth 
alone tums not the head, conjure ! 

26, O spirit of Zikum, mother of Ea, conjure! 

27. O spirit of Nina, daughter of Ka, conjure! 

28, O spirit of the divine lord (Acadian, lady) of growth, shepherd 
of the pastuzos, conjure ! 

29, O spirit of the fre-god, that makest pure (1) thy hoad towards 
tho earth, conjure! 





* The printed text has, filsely, Daxarma, 

* The three lines 23—25 are evidently an interpolation. They interrupt 
the context, ax the father and mother of tho primitive god of Nipur must 
naturally have been followed by the mother of the primitive god of Eidu— 
the Moon-god, the San-god and Istar, belonging to a wholly different and. 
Inter theological «yatom—whilo the alliteration in the Semitic version of 
the 25th line shows that it mast be the original of which tho Accadian is 4 
‘translation, 1¢ contains a play upon the name of Istur: “nis Zstart su ana 
Aibiti ax Antinaki iafiimu Ia iSarn (iatarv).” 
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10. The seven are gods seven in number,? 

11. coven evil gods are they! 

12. Seven ovil domons (Iamastuy) aro they 1 

13, Sovon evil consuming spirits (Zadatel) aro thay? 

14, In heaven are they seven, in earth are they seven | 

15, The evil incubus (utwk), tho evil alu, the evil maakim, the evil 
gallu, the ovil god, the evil succubus, 

16, © spirit of heaven, conjure! O spirit of earth, conjure! 

17. O spirit of Mublil, king’ of the world, conjure! 

18. O spirit of Nil-ld, lady of the world, conjure ! 

19. © spivit of Uras (Adar), son of Esarra (the templo of the hosts 
of tho firmament), conjure t 

20. O spirit of Tnnana (Istar), lady of the world, illuminator of the 
night, conjure ! 

21. when the body of tho man, the son of his god, 

22. eats food (or) drinks water. 


23, Incantation. —Tho plague (namtar), the fevor? which will carry 
tha pooplo away, 

24, the sickness, the consumption (dilibt®) which will trouble man- 
kind, 

25. harmful to tho flesh, injurious to the body, 

26, the evil incubus, the evil alu, the evil maskim, 

27. the evil man, the evil eye, the evil mouth, the avil tongue, 

28, from the flesh of the man, the son of his god, may they be 
expolled, frum his body may thoy bo driven forth. 

29. Against my body never may they como; 

80, my eye never may they injure ; 

31. against my bask never may thoy go; 

32, into my house never may they enter; 

is over tho beame of my (house) novor may thoy pases 

34, into the house of my seat never may they descend | 

35, O spirit of heaven, conjure! O spirit of earth, conjure t 

36, O epifit of Mulilil, king of tho world, conjure | 

37. O spirit af Nin-il, mistress of the world, conjure! 

‘38, O spizit of Uras, mighty warrior of Mul-lil, conjure! 

39, O spirit of Nusko, supreme messonger of Mullil, conjure ! 





1 In the Semitic tmmalation, “the seven are gods of multitudes” 
In the Semitic version, bet, “lon.” 
* Asaklos, an Assyrian loun-word from the Acadian ang, “strength 
destroying.” 
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40, O spirit of Mulsuna (the Moon-god), first-born gon of Mul-lil, 
jure! 
41. O spirit of Innana (Tatar), Indy of the people (ummani), conjure t 
Col. iv, 1. O epirit of Rimmon, the king! whose shout ia good, con- 
jure 
2, O spirit of the San-god, the king! of judgment, conjure! 
3. O spirit of the Aviinas,? the great gods, conjure 1 


4, Conclusion (of the spell regarding) the evil incubus, 


5, Incantation, —The waster of hoaven and onrth, the warriorspirit 
(eéidué) waster of the earth, 

6. tho warriorepirit, waster of the oarth, whoae power is exalted,* 

7. whose power is exalted, whose step ix exaltod ; 

8. tho gall, madly-rushing bull, the bull suprome,® 

9, tho bull who muna through the houses, 

10. the gallu who has no member, are those seven. 

11, Mivtreas thoy know not. 

12, Tho land like huske they devour. 

18. Compassion thoy know not. 

14. Against mankind they rage. 

15. The flesh they devour, the seed they sicken, the blood they drink, 

16, ...... tho image af tho gods are thoy, 

17. Tn the house of the god of the holy mound,® on the fruit of the 
god of corn, are thay fattened. 

18. Demons (gallu) aro thoy, filled with wickedness? 

19. Devourers of blood, unceasing are they, 

20, Cut off from thom (their power of) soreory, and to highland 
and lowland never may they return. 

21. O spirits of hoayen, conjure! O spitite of earth, conjure! 





1 Pili, “lord,” in the Semitic version. 

* In the Semitic version, Anunnaki, “the spirits of the lower world.” 

® Lines 41—ly, 2 are interpolations, the original exorcism Jnevinng emie 
nated from Nipur, and being, therefore, concerned only with Mub-lil and 
his attendant deities, 

* Sw-ana, “of heavenly power,” in Acadian, whence the literary nano of 
Babylon, Su-ana-xr, “place of heavenly powar.” 

® Paraphrased in the Asayrian rendoring by “great elimmu.® 

© The temple of Nebo at Borsippa. We may infer from this that the 
incantation in lines 521 emanated from Babylon. 

* Jn the Acadian, “ filling the front with witchcraft.” 
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22. Conclusion (of the spell regarding) the evil incabus, 


23, Incantation.—Tho apparition, the apparition, which treais down 
all things whatever their name ; 
24, the troublers of the earth, the troublers of the heaven ; 
25, . . .. like tho heaven not receiving. 
{Tho rest of this sassaitien is Got 
40. Incantation, —The warriors . 
Col. ¥. 1. Troublers unique aro thoy,? ne cof heaven have they 
‘been born 
2 They are whitlwinddike ghosta; travellers are they. 
3. Wife they possess not; child thay beget not. 
4, Lusty offspring they know not 
5. Horses which have come forth® from the mountain are they. 
6. Unto Es am they hostile, 
7. Tho throne-boarers of the gods are they. 
& To trouble the canal‘ in the street are they ect. 
9. Before Nergal tha mighty warrior do they go to and fro, 
10. O spirit of heaven, conjure! O spirit of earth, conjure ! 
11. O spirit of the Moon-god, lord over dilficulty,? conjure ! 
12. O spirit of Isum,? traverser (nagir) of the xtrect), drinker up of 
the water, conjure! 
13, To the body of the man come not nor return > 
14. before him depart, behind him depart ! 


16. Conclusion (of the spell regarding) the evil incubus 


16. Tncantation.—Seven are thay, seven are thoy, 

17. in the hollow of the deop seven thoy are; 

18. gleams of the ky are those seven. 

19. In the hollow of the deep, in a palace, they grew up. 

20, Male they are not, female they are not. 

* The Semitic translator hus made nousense of this line, rendering it, 
“whous troublars ane aniqué.” 

* In the Semitic rendering, “ troubllers of Anu have they been created.” 

* Tn tho Semitic version, “ descended.” 

+ Acendian efirra, perhaps borrowed from the Semitic daaru, to be 
stright,” ax conversely the Assyrian fulu is a loan-word from the Accadisn 
sila, “a cutting” or “canal.” As in Holland, *canal” and “street™ were 
synonymous terms. 

* Namratet. In the Acadian, “god of the throne of light 

* Acadian £ig-ragga, “ head-destroying. 
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21, They ara whirlwind-like ghosts; traveller are they, 
22, Wife they possess not, child they beget not. 

23. Compassion? and kindnoss know thoy not. 

24. Prayer and supplication hear thoy not. 

25, Horses which are brod in the mountains are they. 

26. Unto Ea are they hostile, 

27. Tho throne-beorers of the gods aro they. 

28. To trouble the canal in the street aro they set. 

29, Evil are they, evil are they ! 

30. Seven aro thoy, seven are they, seven twice again are they f 
31. O spirit of heaven, conjure! O spirit of earth, conjure! 


32. Conclasion (of the spell regarding) the evil inoubus, 


Col. vi. 1. .... the evil incubus (duh) is violent ;* 
2. (that which) ie unnamed bas begotten him. 
3. that which has not issued forth from a body has begotten him 
4, His hand one sculptured,* and roade his hand ; 
5. bis foot one sculptured, and made his foot ; 
6. his head one sculptured, and made his head. 
7. For his deatiny the meadow of gold (was prepared). 
(Three lines Tost.) 

10, The (cvil) incubus .... may he never enter the house 

11. May the evil incubus removo his seat to another 

12. May the prospering incubus (and) the colossus of the land go 

to and frot 


13. Conclusion (of tho spoll regarding) the evil ineubus, 





14, Incantation.—Tho evil incubus, the incubus of the mountain 
ravine, [The first line of the next tablet ] 
15, Fifth tablet of (tho sorios concerning) the evil incubi." 





TIL Incantation against madnoas (W, A. 1. iy. 3, 4). 
Col. i. 1. “Incantation.—Tho disease of the head coils (like a serpent) 
in the desert, like a wind it blows. 
2. Like the lightning it lightens ; above and below it has wrought 
destruction. 


4 £dhira, from edheru, * to epare? * Accmiian siti, 

* Ttorus, iphteal of ara, “to be strong,” connected with urranie This 
Aoubtful whether the corresponding Acadian rus is borrowed from ara ar 
‘ram from rus, 

# Assyrian “ent,” Acadian took." | 
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3. Unfoaring its god, like a rved has it cut (the man) off, 
A. Its cord (Juni) like a enaro? has it wound sround (him). - 
5, Tt destrays the body of him who hax not mother Tatar as bis 


gu 
6, Like a star of the heayene it shoots (itsarrur), like water it 
traverves the night, 
7, Against tho sick wan it burns ita front, and like the day it 
overpowers? him, 
8, This man it smites, and 
tho mua, like ono who is faint at hontt, stnggere 5 
10, like one whose heart is taken from him, he passes away. 
IL. Like ono who fe fisllon in the fire, he quivors ; 
12. like a wild ass inflamed with love, his eyes are filled with mist. 
18. With hie life it devours the man, to death it binds him. 
14. Tho madness is asa heavy storm whose path ther ix none that 
noweth, 
15, Its perfoct bawitchment,* its bond, there is none that knoweth. 
16. Merodack { substance of myself! go, my son 16 
17. With the plant that gladdens lifo® which grows in the deesrt 
‘before him, 
16. like the Sun-god when he enter his house, cover the clothing 
of thy head, 
19. With the plant thnt gladdens life surround it like a covering? 
20. At dawn,* when the sun has not yet riaen, 





* Gikhine, from the Acadian gikhan (aleo written £a-Ahan), In W.AL 
ii. 95, 6, we are told that Gikhan (4a-khan) was a syaonym of the Euphrates, 
which explains the Gihon of Gen. ii, 13, where the word hos been assimi- 
luted to the Heb. gikhdn, “a spring,” 

# In the Semitle version ikhme, “ seorehes" (1). 

* Accadinn wri. * Itty, * sign,” “omen™ 

* Fmgmonts of Aosadian from tho words put into the mouth of Ea sn 
other magical texts inserted here by way of a charm. 

“ Acadian Rhubtilgilian. (for gilla, “to live,” see W,A.T. iv. 2, 5), 
whence the Semitic #iléalti (ii 28. 16), though the lator word may be 
read Miilpolti, and compared with the Aramuia Miilpd, “sede.” Tt waa a 
lant that grew on the mountains (i. 28. 16, 17). 

* The Semitic teanslator, in his word-for-word rendering, has here pro- 
duced an extraoniinary violation of Semitic grammar: “ (with) the plant 
that gladdens life cover Like [as it wore] and enclose” (!). 

* Agwesiga in Accndian, literally “the hour of tho fresh breem.” Thue 
we have the following hymn (D.'T. 57, iv.) (1) “At dawn (agw-siga) the 
hind proclaims not the freak lreeze (sign) ; (2) the waters of the deep (quera) 
his mouth brings not; (3) the Tort of strength ix unvatistled (aga neds, 
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21. pluck it-from its place, 

‘22, Seize ite stom,? 

23, Take the skin of a suckling that is still ungrown, 

24, and bind (with it) tho head of the siek man, 

25, bind also the neck of the sick man. 

26. May (tho sickness) of the man’s hoad which is produced in the 
‘elreot? be removed ; 

27. (which) the curse of the wind has borns to him, nover may it 
return to ita place ! 

28. O spirit of heaven, conjarm! O spirit:of oarth, conjure 1 


[The firet 19 linos of the next apell are destroyed ; then we read :) 
Col, ii. 1, On cries of woe he fasts daily. 
9, Morodach ! substance of myself! go, my son! 
5. Take the skin of a suckling that is still angrown ; 
4. lot the wise woman bind (it) to the right hand and double it 
on the left. 
. Bind the knot twice seven times ; 
. lay (upon it) the epell of Eridu 5 
. bind the head of the sick man ; 
. bind tho neck of tho sick man 5 
}. bind his life ; 
). bind firmly his Timbe ; 
|. approach his bed ; 
. pour over him the magical waters ;* 
may the dineaso of the had, like the eye when it rests itself, 
ascend to heaven, 
14. Like the waters of an ebbing (flood), to the earth may it descend. 
15. May the word of Ea issue forth. 
16, May Day-kina direct, 
17. O Merodach, first-bom of the desp, thou canst make pure and 
prosperous ! 


BRE Sennen 


18, Incantation, —The disease of the head is fallen on the man ; 





Ass la isbi); (4) take the green corn (cts sunni, Ass. binu) na food (0 damn, 
Awe patatan).” 

1 Accadian ena, connected with anu, “an ear of corn.” The i 
denotes “ what grows long." The Semitic rendering ferut is connected with 
the Hob, 4~r, “a vine-shoot.” 

® Or perhaps we should read 2 ina eumur (ama)li basil, “which is in the 
Dedy of tha man.” 

+ Literally, the waters of the spell” 
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19. madness, even the disease of the muscle of the neck, has fallon 
on the man, 

20. The disoase of the head like a crown coils (around him) ; 

21, the diseaso of the head, from the rising of the aun vo tho setting 
of the sun, 

22, unto tho disease of the head answers in thunder, 

23, In the soa and the broad earth 

24. the little crown is the crown that has departed, 

25. the crown gigantio (is) its crown. 

26, Make broad the cara, O (Merodach) son of Ea$ 

. the diseuss of the head, like an ox, walks with rolling gait. 

28. To his father (Merodach) approached and (hie) decision? ro 





ported : 
29, *O my father, tho disease of the head is fallen on the man ; 
30. like a wall... . it is laid upon him, 
$1. (As with) a weapon .... let me cut off his sickness.’ 
33, (Ea unto his 90n Merodach) mado reply 
[Several lines lost :] 
39, ‘The sickness of the head, (like) a dove to (its) nest, 
40, like a raven to the sky, 
Col, iii. 1. like a bird into broad apace, let it fly away. 
2. To tho prosporing hands of his god let him be confided. 


3. Incantation, —Tho madness is bound in heaven, from the earth 
it is driven away, 

Ee Sane ne te setorsy Si eaeot ea 

i 

5. The hand of the fruitful handmaid returns not,* 

6. which is laid om the body of the sick. 

7. As for Tatar, who rejoices in quiotude, ono that exists not causes 
her train‘ to descend from the mountain, 

8, To tho form of the sick man they approach ; 

9. she raises cry of lamentation over the man : 

10. ‘Who takes (it) away, who gives (him) hoalth 1® 





4 Accadion gu-dud, elsewhere written a(gu)-bud. 

* In the Acadian, “the blessed handmaid tums not back her hand” 

* In translating “one that exists not” (litemlly, “ none is"), the Semitio 
seribe has mistaken the meaning of the Acadian mulu nu-tilla, “the 

* Ulmann, connected with alamu, a synonym of sadadu, “to draw.” 

* “ He approaches” in the Scmitic text, 

* Tm the Accadinn, “taken away.” 


alll 
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21. Even Tatar, the danghtor uf Sin; 

12. the mighty father,! the son of Mul-lil; 

13. (and) Merodach, the son of Exidu. 

14. May they give health to the body of the sick man,’ 

15. Tho god who adorns the gata(?), who (issuos?) the command, 
has bound his (body). 

16. On the butter which is brought from a puro stall, 

17. tho milk which is brought from a pure sheap-cote, 

18, the pure butter of tho pure stall lay a spell, 

19, May the man, tho son of his god, recover 3? 

20, may the man bo bright and pure as the butter ; 

21, may he be white ng this milk ; 

22. like rofinad (frrupt) silver may his firm flosh® gliston, 

23, like copper may it shine as a polished vessel, 

24, To tho Sun-god, tho first-born of the gods, confide his body. 

25. May the Sun-god, the first-born of the gods, to the prospering 
hands of hie god confide him.—Incantation.* 


26, Incantation.—Seizing the faco, the middle of the bead, of tho 
man who is strongthless and ignorant, 

27. like the covering (2) of a man (the disease) conceals 5 y 

28, it directs the path of tha man who has no god, . 

20. He carves an image, but encloses not the enclosure. 

30. Like o waterenake, like a wateranake the roof of the yard 

31. by day casts not a shadow, by night casts not a shadow. 

2, Motodach looks on; ‘Substanco of mine axt thou’ (says Ea), 
go, my son! 

33. Tho slice of a snake, sisi, siman, abi, 

34. hnman flech, Kuarkhar, medicine of the mountains? 

35. the sced of the male organ, the herb of Adar, bis mouth, 

36, the broath of tho god of the river of tho quarryman,* the body of 
tha god of the tivor of the quarryman, 

37. his strong food, 

38. mix together and rub into oil, 





¥ Papsimenun-baida, a title of Adar, 2 Literally, be turned.” 

» Aocadian ensbu, for the older Sumerian gubbu. 

4 The references to Istar, Mul-lil and Sumas, ax well as the linguistic 
forma, show that this inenntation is of very much Inter date than those of 
the obwerse of the tablet, It probably emanated from Sippane 

* Thesw ary all medicines uaed both by the exoreigts ud by the medical 
practitionors, 

© According to W-A I. ti. €2, 40, this deity was “the riversgod” Ea. 
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39, rab on the body with pure hand. 
[Tho following linor are too much broken for tennalation, Ike tho 
last incantation of the tablet ; then comes the ¢olophon :] 
Cob iv. 30. The 9th tablot (of thosrios boginning :) A spoll for disaases 
of the head : thoroughly complete, 
36. Tho pnlaco of Aasur-bani-pal, the king of legions, king of Asryria, 
37. who puts his trust in Assurand Nindil.” 


TV. Tho 16th tablet concerning evil spirits (W.A.T, iv. 5, 8). 
Col. i. L. “Tho reptiles that croop round and round, the evil goda are thoy 
2. ‘Tho warrior spirits (atdu) that spare not, who wore creatod in 
the cloady vault of heaven, aro they. 
3. They ate they who produce disease, 
4, Enlarging (their) evil heads, .. . . to lay the yoke (upon it they 
match). 


5. Among thesa seven, tha first is a scorpion of rain, 

6. Tho second is a monster (whose) mouth (no) ane (can bridle). 
7. Tho thind is the lightning-lash, the strong son af... . 

8, Tho fourth is aserpent .... 

9. ‘Tho fifth is a wateh-dog which (rages) against (his foes), 
10, The eixth is a rushing (tempest) which to god and king (aobmite 


not), 

11. The seventh, like a messenger, ia the evil wind which (Anu 
made 9). 

12, Those seven are the massongera of Anu their king. 

15, In city after city do they cause the rainy wind. 

14. The storm that is in heaven they bind together strongly. 

15. The fleeey clouds that ars in heaven making the rainy wind aro 
they. 

16. Tho rushing blast of the wind which produces darknor: on a 
clear day are they. 

17, With baleful wind, with evil wind, they darted forth, 

18, The deluge of Rimmon, mighty whirlwinds are they, 

19. at the right linnd of Rimmon they march. 

20. On tho horizon of heaven like the lightning (they flash), 

21. To impose the yoke they march in front, 

22. In tha wide heaven, the seat of Anu tho king, they eet them- 
elves with evil purpose and had no rival, 

25, On thot day Mullil heart of this mutter and carried tho word 
to his heart, 


i 
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24, With Ea, the supromo adviser of the gods, ho was king,” and 

25. bad appointed Sin, Somss and Istar to direct the cloudy region 
of heaven. 

26. Along with Anu he bad divided among them the sovereignty’ 
‘of tho hosts of heaven. 

27. Among tho throo of thom, the goda his childran, 

28 he had divided the night and the day ; that they cease not (their 
work) he urged them, 

29, On that day those seven, the evil gods, in the cloudy region af 
heaven darted forth, 

80, In front of Nannar® violently they beaet the Moon-god. 

31. Tho hero Samas and Rimmon the warrior returned to their 
quarters ; 

$2. Istar set (her) holy seat with Anu the king, and over the king- 
dom of hoaven is exalted, 

Col. iL [Tho first: 19 Hines aro destroyed] 

20, .... (Sin) was troubled and sat in griof ; 

21. (night and) day in darknoss, on the throne of his dominion seated 
nok, 

22. Tho evil gode, the messengers of Anu their king, 

23. enlarging (their) evil heads, assisted (ons another). 

24, Evil they plotted togother, 

25, From tho midst of heaven, like the wind on tho land they 
swooped, 

26. Mullil beheld the darkness of tho hero Sin in heayen.? 

97. The lord (Bel) says to his messenger Nusku : 

28. ‘O Ndoku, my messenger, carry my word to the deep 5 

29, tho news of my son the Moon-god, who is griavously darkened 
in heaven, 

90. to Ea in the deep convey.” 

81. Niisku exalted the word of bis lord ; 

32, to Ea in the doop he wont with the mesango. 





1 Jmtalik means he was king,” not “he took counsel," hwy, ax ie ehown, 
Ly ils equivalent in tho Acoadian toxt (i-gdgd)- Tho Semitic porn, 
“adviser,” has been wdopted in the Accadian version, pointing (like the 
mention of Sin, Samax and Istitr) to the composition of the poem in the 
Semitic om 

* The Accadian text reads, ‘at the beginning they beset with violence 
the festival of the Moon-god.” 

* "The Accadtian imitates the Semitic idiom in this venience, proving that 
the Semitic version is the older. 
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33, To the divine prince, the counsellor eupremo, the lord, the sove- 
reign of the world, 

34. Nusku conveyed the word of his lord on the other side, 

35, Ea in the doop listenod to the tale, and 

36. he bit his lip, with outcry he filled his mouth, 

‘37. Ea addressed bis eon Merodach and roars out (isaltihats) the 
word: 

38. ‘Go, my son Merodach ! 

39. Grievous is the eclipse of the son of tho fostival, the Moon-god ;* 

40, his eclipse in hoaven is proceeding, 

41, Those seven, the evil gods, the serpents of death,? who have no 
fear, 

42, those soven, the evil gods, who swoop (febuni) like the deluge, 

43. swoop upon the world like w storm.® 

44, Boforo Nannar, the Moon-god violently (they beset) ; 

44, the horo Samas and Rimmon the warrior (return) to their 
quarters ;* 

45, (letar plants hor holy scat with Anu tho king, and over tho 
Kingdom of heaven is exalted).” 

[Many lines are lost here. 
Col. iii. 31. In tho gate of tho palace the mask (fold) doubly... . 

32. Ina cloak* of many colours, the skin of a suckling still ungrown 
the skin of an ungrown calf, make supplication. 

32. Bind (the magic knots) round the hands and feet of the king, 
the son of his god ; 

33, tho king, the son of his god, who, like Nannar, tho Moon-god, 
completes the life of the land ; 

$4. like Nannar, the resplendent, his head upholds favour. 





48...< the ell incubus (maskin) 





2 ‘The Semitic version ia differwnt here: “the news is that of my son th 
‘Moon-god, who is grievously eclipsed in heaven.” The text published by 
Haupt has, “the son of the prince Nannar." 

* In the Accadian, * men of death." 

‘a In Hanpt's text, “they seek the land, upon the world ke a storm thoy 
swoop,’ 


4 Lines 26—44 have beon published by Haupt in his Akkutixche unt 
Sumerische Ketlachrifiteats, ii. pp. 76, 77 
* The Semitic amiss (Heb. eimbth) has teen introdaead into the Accadian 
text. The genuine Accadian equivalent wos ait (W. AE. iv. 21, 4). 
an 
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49. Novor may they enter (the house); 

50. never may they approwch (the doors) of the palace 5 
51. nover may they approach {the chamber) of the king 5 
5% never may they surround the... . 

43, nover may thoy enter tho... . 

[Col iv, containing another incantation against the evil apirite, in which 
“tho spirit of Mul-lil” is invoked and “the spell of Ea!” named, 
in too mutilated for translation. | 

Gol. ¥. 36. Conclusion (of the xpell) for cursing? tha evil gods aceursed.. 


387. Incantation. —The huge reed af gold, the pure reed of the marsh, 

88. the pure dish of the gods, 

89. the reed of the donble white cup which dotarminas favour, 

40. the messonger of Merodach am I 

41, When I deliver the pure incantation, 

42, T lay a foundation of bituman below in tha eontm of the gate, 

45. May tho god of the house dwell in the house! 

44. May the propitious spirit (ufuk) and the propitious god entor 
the houso | 

45, May tho ovil wful, tho ovil (god), tho ovil okimmu, the evil gallity 
and the evil (alu), 

46, (nover approach) tho king, 

47. O spirit of hoaven, conjure! (O spirit of earth, conjure!) 


48, Conclusion (of the spoll) cursing the evil gods. 





[Tho beginning of tho next incantation is lost] 
Col, vi, 1. Never may they enter the palace ; 

2. never may thoy approach the king ! 

3. O spirit of heaven, conjnre! O spirit of earth, conjure! 





4. Conclusion {of the spell) of the light-eoloured goat-ekin which 
aa eiee 





5, Incantation.—Evil is the evil man, evil is that mans 

6. that man among men is avil, that man is evil; 

7, in tho bed of a man ho places a snake, 

8, That man among men lays a snare misleadingly to ensnare 
(others), 





* Tarruda, rendered. “to cure” in W.A-L. iv. 16, 39, “to shatter” im iv, 
a 41. 


® The divining cap ie referved to 
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9, The foar of him is the herald of his cry; the breath of the man 


dostroya, 

10. The place of his sicknoxs the evil creeps into; his heart it ents 
(in two), 
[The following tines are too mutilated for translation.) 

17. Conclusion (of the spell) cursing the evil gods, 


18. Incantation. The Sun-god . 

19, The 16th tablet (of the eeries beginning) ‘the evil epirits.” 

20, Palace of Assur-bani-pal, the king of legions, the king of Assyria, 

‘21. who haa put his trast in Assur and Nio-lil, 

2. to whom Nebo and Tasmit 

23, have given broad ears, 

. that he might have seeing cyes 5 

the store of written tablets, 

os rogarda which, among the kings that have gone before me, 

. there waa none who undertook this business ; 

. the hidden wisdom of Nebo, the lines of characters as many as 
tingly oxiet, 

29. on tablets T wrote, T connected together, I published, and 

90. for the inspection of my readers 

31. I placed within my 

32. Thine is the kingdom, O Assur, light of the king of the gods! 

33. Whoever carries (them) away and his nome with my name 

34. shall write, may Assar and Nindlil mighty and violently 

86. overthrow him and destroy his namo (and) his seed in the land.” 








Y. W.AT. ii. 51, 1—31, revised by Jensen in the Zeitschrift fir 
Keilechrifijorichung, ii. 4, pp, 320, 321. 
1, [Lost] 
2. ““novor may thoy approach... his hands 
3. Against such and such a man, the son of his god, may (the evil 
spirits) never come, 
4. Like a dove may he ascend? .... to his place may he never 


return, 
5. Whatever is evil, whatever is bad, which is in the body af such 
and such a man, 
6. like the water [perspiration] of his body and the purifications (1)* 
of his hands, 
¥ Comp. D.TT. 87, Of, 13, Bima tarri cil ana same ma as Anum, * tikes 
# dove he ascends to the heaven of Anus,” 
* Mufti. Tn S1896, Ber. 9, we have rabite musi. 
202 
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7. may he strip off, and may the river carry to the bottom of its 
bed. 
8. Tho curse, O spirit of heaven, conjure! O spirit of earth, conjure! 


9. The coal (which) the groat gods have polished, on the torch T 
havo kindled : 

10, I offer the cor-god, the assembler of the gods of heaven and 
earth, 


11, May tho ostablichors of the fortresses of the great gods station 
themselves here, and 

12, may they promise life to such and such a man, the son of such 
and such n man, the son of his god. 

19, May his god and his goddess remain hore, and on this day may 
they grant him grace, 


14. Incantation.—The milk of a light-coloured gout I prepare in 
plenty, and I light tho fire. 

15. The coal T place, I burn the whole affering, 

16. The libation pure and white of Ea, the messenger of Merodach 
am I, 

1%. May the gods, as many as T havo invoked, produce a flame. 

18, May Ea and Morodach noyor haye (wrath), thongh the god and 
the goddess are angry. 


10. (The'coal 1 have kindled), the fire T have quieted, I barn, T 
‘increase 5 

20. the carn-god I have offered ; T am great and glorious. 

21. May (the god of herbs), the assembler of god and man, deliver 
from his bond. 

22. Like a coal I have blazed, I havo quieted tho bird: 

23, Uko the fire I bave burnod, I have incronsed food ; 

24. like the cormyod I have offered, Tam great and glorious, 

25. May the god of horbs, tho asombler of god and man, deliver 
from his bond. 

26. Deliver such and such # man the son of his god, and may he 
bo saved. 


27, Incantation.—The directress arcends, the offspring of the houss 
of tho life of the prince. 

28, Like its old copy, written and published, 

29, Tablot of Adaraumtiven the Zdganis (sagan), the librarian : 
his atteranee.” 





| 


J 
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VI. Magical text from Eridu (W.A.T iv. 15), See p. 179, 
Gol. i, 1. “Th (bod) of tho earth wns taken for thelr Border, but the 

god appeared not ;* 

2. be appeared not on the horizon of the earth, making hostility 

3, (to) the heaven below they extended (their path), aud to ibe 
hoavon that is unsoon they climbod afar? 

4. Among thestar(s) of heaven was not their ministry (knowledge); 
in the watch of the thirty (stars)* was their office, 

5. Tho Fire.god, the first-born, suprome, unto heaven they pursued, 
and no father did he know. 

6, O Fire-god, supremo on high, the first-born, the mighty, supremo 
enjoiner of the commands of Anut* 

7. The fire-god onthrones with himself tho friend that he loyea, 

& Ho reveals tho enmity of thoso seven. 

9, On the work he ponders in bis dwelling-place. 

10. O Fir-god, how were those seven begotten, how were they 
nurtured 

11, Those seven in tho mountain of the sunset were born ; 

12. those seven in the mountain of the sunrise grew up ; 

18. In the hollows of the earth they have their dwelling; 

14. on the high-places of the earth their namos ar proclaimed. 

15. As for them, in heaven and earth they have no dwelling, hidden 
is their namo, 

16, Among the sentient gods thay are not known. 

17. Their name in heaven and earth exists not, 

18, Those soven from the mountain of the sunsot gallop forth ; 

19, those seven in the mountain of tho sunrise aro bound to rest. 

20, In tho hollows of tho earth thoy set tho foot; 

21. on the highsplaces of the earth they lift the neck. 

92, They by nought are known ; in heaven and earth is no know- 
ledgo of them. 





23, To Merodach® approach, and this word may he say to theo: 
‘24, ‘May ha give thoe tho moseago" for those evil ones, tho seven, 
a8 many as go stmight before thee; 





2 A copyist has sabstitated Za for nu, “not,” In the Avcadian text, 

* In the original Accadian, “the heaven that has na exit they opened. 
* Matstsardti, “the Zodiacal signs,” in the Semitic version. 

* “Heaven” in the Aocadian, 

* Called Asari in the Avcadian text 


* Amma, for the earlier Sumerian ogga, 
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25. he the command of whose mouth is favourable, the supreme 
judge of heaven.’? 
26. The Fire-god to Merodach approaches, and this word ho speaks 
to thee 5 
27. in tho canopy of tho bed at night he hears this word ; 
28, to his fathor Ea he desconds into the house and says; 
29, 'O my fathor, the Fire-god flames up at the rising of tho sun 
and their hiding-place approaches. 
80. The paths of those seven he knows, and he sceks* their quarters 
in various places.’ 
81, Enlarge the cars, O son of Exidu!” 
32, Ea answered his eon Merodach : 
38. ‘My son, those seven dwell in the earth 
$4, those euvon from tho earth have issued forth 
Col, ii. 1. thoso seven in tho oarth ware born ; 
2. those seven in the earth grew up. 
2% To tread down the eides of the deep have they approached, 
4. Go, my son Marodach | 
5. Lot the fire of the codartroo, the troo that destroys tho wicked- 
noss of the incubus, 
6. on whose core the name of Ex is recorded, 
7. with tho spell supremo, the epell of Kxidu, (and) of purity, 
8. to foundation and roof let (its fire) ascend, and to the sick man 
novor may those sevon approach. 
9, Liko a wide snare in a wide place outapresd® the hand ; 
10. at noon and midnight on his head let it lie; 
11, by night lot him charm (1)® the canal and tho street, and by 
day with his hand. 
12, In tho night lot him placo on tho couch a sentence (masal) from 
a good book on the sick man’s head.” 
13. ‘The warrior sends (the message) to his friend: 
14. ‘May tho Fire-god seize that incubus, 





1“ Ann” in the Semitic version, which is nonsense, 

+ Siteh, Sphtoal permansive. 

4 In the Acendian, he turns his head in front” (W. ALT fy. 21, 29), 
«In the Semitio version, “ to roof and foundation.” 

# Literally, “castse to reeling” 


© Lunasi ; comp. ttenasa (W.A.T. ty, 7, 15), which the Accadian equiva. 
Tent shows must mein “Jay a spell upon,” oF something similar, In the 
present passage the Accuiian enege is probably the older form of ewm “e 
word” or “command,” 
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15, Tho evil ones, those saven, may he carry them away and drive 
(them) from the man's body. 

16, By day smite the incubus unrestingly (1), 

1Y. May the Firo-god, the power supreme, restore his foundation, 

18, May Nin-ki-gal, the wifo of Nin-aéu-g4, establish his face to bo 
with good fortune (1). 

19, May his madness (and hia) faintness . . . vanish away, 

20, May Ninakbe-loida tke pomomion of his body, and rext npon 
his head,” 

21, Such (ia) the epooch of Nin-akha-kedda, 

22. (euch is) the spell of Brida ; 

23, pronounce the upoll of the docp and of Eridu supremo... . 

24, May Isum,} tho leader (nagir) of tho incubus supremo 
the gods, rest upow his head, and in the night protect him. 

25. By night and day to the prospering hands of Samos may he 
consign him. Tneantation, 


26, (In) Rridu® a stalk (palmn-treo ) grow overshadowing ; ina holy 
place did it become grvon, 

27, Its root was of white crystal, which stretched towards the deep. 

28, (Before) Ex wns its coume in Eridu, teeming with fertility, 

29, Ite cont was the (contral) place of the oarth. 

30, Its foliage® was the couch of Zikum the (primaval) mother, 

31, Into the heart of ite holy house, which apread its shade like a 
forest, hath no man entered. 

$2. (There is the home) of the mighty mother who pases across 
the al 

te (in) tho midst of #t was Tammus, 


Fry (There fs the ahtine}) of the two (goda).” 


VIT, The sixth tablet of the series concerning “the weakening disease,” 
(W.A.L iv. 7, 8) ; translated by Joneon, Keilechrijt far Keilechrift- 
Sorschuing, i, 4, 1. 

Col, i 1. “Tneantation.—The evil curse tike s demon (galls) has fullon 

‘on the man, 





+ Accadinn Kun-soggu. ‘Tho original tart is Sumerian and of an early 
date, as is shown by forma like digga, “to grow" or “flame up 3” ies tiles 
‘been modified und interpolated ty Aceadian ani Semitic. 
ul ws naa nig 
il. 28) 

* Seep. 238. (phitne. 
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3. The voice an a scourge has fallen upon him, s 

3. The voles ill-boding haa fallen upon him, 

4. tho evil curse, the ban (mamzié), the madness. 

5, Tho evil ctirse has out the throat of this man like a aheop, 

6. His god has gone far from his body. 

7. His goddess, the giver of counsel, has stationed hornelf without, 

& The scourging voice lke # garment bas covered him and be- 
switched (1)? him. 

9. Merodach has regarded him. 

10. To his father Ea into the house he descends and saya: 

11, ‘0 my father, tho ovil curse like a demon (gallu) has fallen on. 
the man. 

12. Twice did ho speak to him, ond (says) + 

13, ‘(What) this man should do I know not; what will give him 
rest? 

14, (Ea) to his aon Morodach mado answar : 

16, ‘0 my sou, what dost thou not know t what shall I tell you 
jmorot 

16. O Morodach, what dost thou not know? what shall I add to 
thy (knowledge) t 

17. What I know, thou too knowest, 

18. Go, my son, Merodach ! 

19, Take tho man to the houro of pure sprinkling, and 

20. romove his ban and expel his ban, 

21, tho evil that troubles hia body, 

22. whather it be tho curse of hia futher, 

28. or the curso of his mother, 

24, or tho curso of his elder brother, 

25. or the curse of the destruction® of a man (which) he knows mot 

26, May tho ban by'tho spell of Ea 

27. like garlic be peeled off, 

28. like a date be cut off, 

29. like a branch be torn away.” 

80, The ban, O spirit of heaven, conjure! Ospirit of earth, conjure ! 


91. Incantation, —Like this garlic which is peeled and cast into the 
fire, 

82, the buming flame shall consume (it); 

83, in the garden it shall not be planted, 

34. in pool or canal it shall not bo placed 5 

35. its root shall not take the earth ; 


1 Bee note 6, p, 47. * Baloxtum, from sabare, “'¢o destroy,” 








4 
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36, ite stom shall not grow, and shall not soe the win 5 
Col, ti. 1. for the food of god and king it shall not be used. 

2, (So) may the guariian-priest? cause the ban to dopart from him 
(and) unlooge the bond 

3, of the torturing disease, the sin, the backsliding, the wickedness, 
the sinning, 

4, tho diseaso which exists in my body, my flesh (nnd) my musclos. 

5. Like this gorlic may it be peeled off, and 

6. on this day may the burning flame consume. 

7. May tho ban depart that I may see the light, 


8, Incantation.—Like this date which is cut and cast into the fire, 

9, tho burning flame shall consume (it), 

10. to its stalk ha who plucks (it) shall not restore (it), 

11. for the dish of the king it shall not be used ; 

12. (60) may tho guardian-priast caus the ban to depart from him 
(and) unloose the bond 

13. of the torturing disease, the sin, tho backsliding, the wickedness, 
the sinning, 

14, the discnso which exista in my body, my flosh (and) my muscles, 

15, Like thia dato may it be cut, and 

16. on this day may the burning flame consume (it). 

17. May the ban dopart that 1 may sco the light, 


18. Incontation.—Liko this bmnch which is tom away and cast 
into the fire, 

19, the burning flame shall consume (it), 

20, its loaves to the trank ahall not return ; 

21. for the work of dycing it shall not be used. 

24, (So) may the guardian-priest cause the ban to dopart from him 
(and) unloose the bond 

23, of the torturing disense, the sin, the backsliding, the wickednets, 
the sinning, 

24, the discase which exists in my body, my flesh (and) my muscles. 

25. Like this branch may it be torn away, and 

26, on this day may the burning flame consume (it). 

27, May the ban dopart that I may ave tho light, 

28. Incantation.—Like this wool which is torn and east into the fire, 

29, may the burning fame consume (it) ; 

30, to the back of its sheep it shall not return ; 


+ Turte, whence turtanu, “ commander-in-chiof ;" of W. A. L ii 31, 28, 
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31. for the clothing of god and king it shall not be used. 

32, (So) may the guardian-priest eause the ban to depart from him 
(and) unlocse the bond 

33, of tho torturing discaso, tho ain, the backsliding, the wickedness, 
the ainning, 

$4. the evil which existe in my body, my fleeh (and) my miazolee, 

35. Like this wool may it be torn, and 

36, on this day may the burning flame consume (it), 

37, May tho ban depart that I may goo the light, 


38, Incantation.—Liko this goat's hair, which is torn and cast into. 
the fire, 

$9, the burning flame ehell consume (it); 

40. to the back of its goat it shall not return, 

41, for the work of dyeing it shall not be used. 

42, (So) may the guandian.priest cause the ban to depart from dim 
(and) unloose the bond 

43, of tho torturing discaso, tho sin, tho backsliding, tho wickedness, 
the sinning, 

44, the diseuse which exists in my body, my flee (aud) my anuseles, 

45. Like thia goat's bair may it be torn, and 

46, on this day may the burning flame consume (it). 

47. May tho ban dopart that I may eee the light, 


48, Incantation.—Liko this dyed thread (which) is torn and cast 
‘into the fire, 

49, the burning flame shall consume (it), 

50, tho woavor into a garment shall not weave (it), 

61. for the clothing of god and king it shall not bo used, 

52. (So) may the guardian-priest cause the ban to depart from hin 
(and) unloose the bond 

53, of the torturing diseaso, tho sin, the backsliding, the wickedness, 
tho sinning, 

54. the disease which exists in my body, my flesh (and) my muscles. 

55, Liko this dyed throad may it be torn, and 

6. on this day may the burning flame consume (it). 

57. May tho ban dopart that I may aco the light. 


ol. iii, 1. (This) seed af tho pea (1)? (I cast into the fire), 
2. (speaking) thus: (May) a flame thot (ceases) not (consume thee), 





2-80 Halévy (fom the Talmudic) The Asyyrian word is upunti, ex- 
premed ideogrmphically by “buk-like plant of the mountain” (KY-RURLIL), 
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3. may tho guardian-priost cause the (vil) ban to depart from him 
4. (and) anloose the bond of the ban, 

(the sinning), 
6. the malady of the heart, the malady of the flesh that (i in my 


body), ‘ 

7. tho bowitchment,! tho destrnetion,® the pain,? the foul apittle ; 
&. like tho seed of this pea (2) it shall (be consumed) with fire, 

9, the son of tho gardenar aball not plant (it) in the field, 

10. in pool or canal it shal! not: be laid, 
11. its root shall not tako the ground, 

12, ite stalk sball not rise on high nor see the sun, 

13. Never may the bewitchment be produced in my heart, 

14, nover may (the destruction) soize the epine, 

15. never may (the pain) seize the root of my heart (=anyine 


pectoris) 5 

16, may the guantian-priest (cause the ban to depart frum it) and 
unlogse the bond. 

17, (The torturing disease, the ain, tho) backsliding, the wickedness, 
the (sinning), 

18. (the disease which is in my body), my flesh and (my) muscles, 

19. (like thix sed of the pea may it be destroyed, and) 

20, on (this day may) the burning flame (consume it), 

21, May the ban dopart that I may eoe the light. 





22. Incantation.—On her maiden (Istar) has laid the command (f}, 

23, Istar‘ has directed (her maiden). 

24, Tho maiden has eottled (tho man in her bed 1); 

25, with white thread (and) black thread the rod has folded a snare 
double upon the distaff, 

26. a hugo enory, a groat snare, a varicoloured snare, a snore that 
removes the ban. 

27, (Against) the curso of the evil ban of mankind, 

28, (against) the malediction of the gods, 

29, the snare that removes the ban 

30, (the man) binda about (his head), his hands and his foot, 


* Kiggu, idoographically “evil breath.” 
* Bulihd, ideographically “breath of violence.” 
* Bad, ievgrphlaly «rath of cuting down” ( 98) TW. AL 
ii 20, 34, pinnoru rust is ftiterpreted the demon who injures tle 
+ Niu-lil in the Acsadlian text, 
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91. Merodach, the son of Eridu, the prince, with his pure hands 
breaks (it); 

$2. may ho send the ban of that snare to the desert, a pure place. 

33. May tho evil ban settle eleowhors, 

34. May this man be pure and resplendent ! 

35. To the prospering hands of his god may he be entrusted | 

40. Conclusion (of tho spell) for broaking the ban. 2 


43. Tneantstion—I uplift a vessel large and stately and kindle the 
fire 


42, L kindle tho coal, I burn the whole offering. 

Col. iv. 1. The pore pourer of libations to Ea, the messenger of Mero- 
dach om I. 

2, Tho coal I have kindled (and) I lull to rest. 

$. The fire have I lighted (and) T increase. 

4. The whole offering I have offered (and) I glorify, 

5. Like the coal I have kindled, T will lull to reat ; 

6. (Like) tho fire I have lighted, I will increase ; 

7. (like) the whole offering I have offered, 1 will glorify. 

8. May tho god of herbs, the assembler of god and man, 

9. unlooue the knot he has knotted. 

(0, From the knot of the heart may the god and goddess ef #o- 
and-so, the son of so-and-so, deliver hirn. 

11. May his backsliding be outpoured on this day. 

12, May they forgive him, may they deliver him | 





18. Incantation,—Rest, O Firo-god the warrior! 
14. Along with thee may the mountaing (and) rivers rest 1 
15. With theo may the Tigris and (Euphrates) rest ! 
16. With thoe may tho sea (and) the sens rest f 
17. With thee may the xoad (karan) rest, the daughter of the 
(great) gods | 
18. With thee may tho plant of the high-place rest, tha growth of 
the height (eulé) 1 
19, With thoo may the heart of my god and my goddess who are 
angry rest ! 
20, With thoo may the heart of the god of my city and the goddess 
of my city who are angry rost ! 
21, On this day may the heart of my god and my goddess unloose 
tho knot, 
22. and may the ban depart from my body ! 
23, Sinco thou (onlightenov) the judge with thy Light, 


d 
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24, and (grantest) thy protection to the arbitrator, 
26. judge my judgment, decide my decision t 


26, (First line of the next tablot :] Ineantation—Wherefore has 
the locust issued forth from (the heaven) ¥ 

27. The (sixth) tablet of tho eurpe (consumption) seriea, 

28, (Like its) copy (written and published). 

29. Property of (Amwur-bani-pal, king of legions,) king (of Asayria),” 


VII. K 1284, published by Lenormant, Ztudes aceadiennos, it 1, pp. 
239 eq. 


1, “Tnoantation—The evil plague-demon burns up! the land Like 
fire, 

‘2. The plague-demon like the fover (csukhu) attacks the man. 

8. The plague-domon in tho desert like a cloud of dust makes his 
way. 

4, The plague-demon like a foe takes captive the man, 

5. Tho plague-demon like a flame consumes the man, 

6. The plaguedomon, though he hath neither hands nor feet, ever 
goes round and round. 

7. The plaguo-demon like destruction cuts down tho sick man,” 


TX. Magical formule published by Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerieche 
Keilschrifttecte, ii, pp. 77—79. 
Obo, 1, “Tnoantation.—The puro watars.. . . 
3. The waters of tho Euphrates whose place is... 
3. The wator which in tho deep & firmly catablishod, 
4. Tho pure mouth of Ea purifies them. 
5, ‘Tho aons of the deop are thove seven, 
6, Tho waters glisten purely, the wators are bright, the waters 
shine. 
7. In tho prosence of your fathor Ea, 
8. may he be pure, may he be bright, may he shine, 
9. May the ovil tonguo depart olsowhore, 
10, Conclusion of the spell.—Bofore a vessel of pure water repeat 
the prayer thrice, 
11, Tneantation, —Tho river-god is fresh and bright Like a wrostlar (I). 
12, The exy off the ban before him is like (that of) a demon (alé). 





1 Liki, Tn 8 1495, 1,2, the idoograph ia rendered by éganma. ‘The 
fragment rans: (The demons) bun up the land like pi desi 
jmssion they kiow nol... . against mankind they rush.” 


el 
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18, All the earth it encloses like the height of the firmament 
(simetan). 
14. May the Sun-god at his rising banish its darkness, and never 
may thote be night in the house. 
Rov, 1. May the ban dopart to the dosort (to) a pure place, 
2. The ban, O spirit of heaven, conjure! O spirit of earth, conjure! 
3. Conclusion of tho spell.—For undoing the ban when with the 
water of the rivergod thon assistest him (twkattarru). 
4. Incantation,—O Fire-god, the sentient chief who art exalted in 
the land, 
5. the warrior, the son of the deep, who art exalted in the land, 
6, O Firo-god, in thy holy fire, 
T. in the house of darkness thou kettest the light. 
8 Of nll thut is called by a namo thon fixost tho destiny, and 
9, of bronze and lead thou art the minglor (i.0, moltar), 
10. Of gold and silver* thou art the prosperer. 
11. Of Nin-kadi thou art the companion, 
12. Thon art ho who turns the breast of the foa at night, 
13. May tho limbs of the man, tho aon of his god, bo bright! 
14, Like the heaven may he be pure! 
15, Like the earth may he be bright! 
16, Like tho midst of heaven may ho shino! 
17. May the evil tonguo (depart) elsewhere? 
18. Conclusion of the spell for undoing the ban. «+ 


8 504. Rev. 
1, Incantation.—Land Innd, land ,, ,. 
2, thine, thine, thine... - 
3. (is) the mouth, the mouth, the mouth, the mouth... « 
4. of the lord, the lord, the lord, the lon, the lord, the lord, the 
lord... 

5. the unique, the uniqno, tho unique, tho unique...» 
6. unique (among) men. . . . 
7. 0 spirit of heaven, conjure ! : 
8, O spirit of Mull, king of the world, (conjure I) 
9. O spirit of Nin-lil, lady of the world, (conjure !) 

10, O spirit of Adar, son of L-sarra, (conjure f) 

11. O spirit of Nergal, king of Cutha, (conjure!) 

12. 0 spirit of the San-god, king of Laria, (conjure !) 

13, O spirit of Nusku, ...” 








» Tn the Semitic version, “of silver and gold,” 








Iv. 
HYMNS TO THE GODS. 





I. Hymn to Adar (Haupt, Alkadizcho und Sumerische Keilechnifttezte, 
ii, No, 10). 

1. “The sting of the ecorpion (1ab7),! the mighty exrpont of tho god, 
thou removost, making (its poison) to tum away from the land, 

2. Adar, the king, tho son of Mul-til, has causod it to turm into 
itself, 

3, He is the warrior whose lasso overthrows the foc, 

4, O Adar, tho fear of thy shadow inclines towards the world. 

5, Hes ussembles his people in strength to invade the hostile country. 

6. Adar, the king, the son of his father, hus mado them turn the 
face against distant lands. 

7. On the throne of the shrine supreme, even’on his seat, is a 
brilliant light? when he lighte it up, 

8 At the festival they establish him joyfully in his seat 

9, Ho is tho rival of Anu and Muliil, ho maketh the wine to be 


good, 

10, Bahu supplicates him with » prayer for the king, 

11. Adar the lord, the son of Mul-lil, is the determiner of destiny. 
L2, The time is the weapon of my lord, in the mountain are his cars 
13. The god who binds the hosts of the firmament speaks to tho 

lord, to Adart 

Mu £0 Jord «station on high (ia thy bahitation) 

15. O Adar, thy command changes not 





16, Anu the lord has created the earth, 

17, Adar, the warrior who knows not fear, (has driven away) the post. 

18, The son of the nurse, the unresting, has (suckled) tho essence of 
milk. 





~Y Not tion” 
* Compare the Shekinah of tho Hebrew writers, the light which shone 


nial wee 
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19. 0 lord, the offspring that knows not a father, the amiter of the 
mountain, 

20, the atrong (darru) horo, bafore whom tha foo exists not, 

21. Adar, manly exaltor, who makes joyful his side, 

22, O warrior, like « bull, mayest thou strengthen the sida, 

23. The lord who (grants) pardon to his city (ond) action to hia 


mot! 

24. haa riven the chariot over the mountain, has seattered wide 
the seed. 

25, (Men) altogether have proclaimed his name daily for sovereignty 
over them, 


26. In their midst, like a groat wild bull, has he lifted up his horns 
27. The é« stone, the procious stone, the strong stone, the snake- 
etone and the mountain-etons, 
28 the warrior—the firestone too—thoir warrior carries away to 
the citios,* 
29, The tooth of the worm (kus) that comes forth from the moun- 
tain he binds, 
80, To their hand, thoir city, their god and their land he brings it 
back.” 
IL W.A.L ii, 19. No. 2, Hymn to Merodach. 
Obv, 1. “The smiter of the neck, the falchion, the blade that proclaims: 
me Anu,? (I bear). 
2. That from whowe hand the mountain escapes not, tha Insao of 
battle, (I bear), 
3. The apear (Sum. agar) of the hero, the long shaft of battle, (X 
bear). 
4, Tho strap which ia bound fast to the man, the bow (gastte) of 
the deluge (abubi),* (I bear). 





! This line is evidently corrupt, and since the Semitic garradu has Deen 
introduced into the Acadian text, it must be reganded ax an interpolation. 
‘The line must originally have run, urw-eag eri bad-fig-Figy “the hero Ins 
curried to the city.” 

* In the original Acadian, * the blade of my divinity.” 

2 Ie this an allusion to the “bow" of Gen. ix. 13—167 At any mte the 
original phrase, “the bow of the deluge,” ix Accadian (gieme mtu), and the 
word gisme, bow,” in rendered not by the wal Arsyrian midpan but by 
qaitu, the Heb. guiath. [For the pronunciation of arenas, “bow,” see 
W. AL. i, 39, 31,) A fragmentary text gives an account of teseatae 
Merodach with “the bow of Ann” in the aavernbly ofthe ga befor he 
combat with Tiamat, and one of the constellations was narod "the star of 

the bow.” 7 
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5. Destroying the temples of the foo, the bow and the arrovw (Keadale) 
(I bear). 
6. Tho deluge of battle, the weapon of fifty heads, (1 bear). 
7. That which like the monstrous snake bears tha yoke on ite 
seven heads (I boar). 
8. That which like the strong serpent of the soa (drives t) the foo 
before it, 
9. tho ovorthrowor of mighty battle, provailing over heaven and 
earth, the weapon of (fifty) heads, (I hear), 
10. That whose light gleams forth liko the day, the god of the eastern 
mountain, who binds the band, (I boar). 
11. The establisher of hoaven and earth, the god whose hand has 
no foo, (I bear), 
12. The weapon, the tarror of whose splendour (overwhelms) the 


13, which in my right hand mightily is made to go, (and) with gold 
and crystal (is covered), 
14. (which) is sot for the view (of mankind), the god who ministers 


to life, (I bear). 
15, ‘Tho weapon (which like)... battles against the hostile land, 
he menpon of ity band (E bes) 
Reo. 1. Lik a bind. 


2. May their habitation be pure! 

3. Against the terror of my splendour, which is glorious as Anu, 
who ean stand + 

4. I am lord of the toworlike mountains, as high as the winds 
they look. 

5. With a mountain of diamond (1),? of turquoise and of crystal, £ 
fill my hand, 

6, The spirits of the earth like a swine grope in the hollows, 

7. In the mountain, to the hand of my supreme warriorship, T,... 


my hand. 
8, In my right hand the god who binds the hosts of the firmament. 
I bear. 
9. In my left hand the god who alays the hosts of the firmament 
1 bear. 
* This is the Semitic paraphrase, the translator having pannod upon the 
resemblance of the Semitic «dri, “winds,” to the Acadian sarna, “the hoste 


of the firmament” Tha, Accadian text is Literally, “which to the 
Sivling ple of tha hie tbe Scnmenh tara tha hand! 


® Literally, * stone of light.” ms 
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10, Tho Sun god of fifty faces, the falchion which proclaima me as 
Ann, T bear, 

11. The hero who destroys the mountain, the Sun-god who lifts not 
‘up the offering, I bear. 

12. The weapon, which like a monster (wmumgailf) devours tha 
‘corpecs (of tho dead), I boar, 

18. Tho destroyer of the mountain, the glorious weapon of Aus, T 


dear. 

14. The subduer (musehnis) of the mountain, the fish with seven 
fins, 1 bear. 

14, The offspring of battle, the fail of the hostile land, I eur.” 


IIT. W.A.T. ii. 19, No. 1. Compared with R126 (Hymn to Adar). 
Obs. 1. “Below in the deep 0 loud voice ix hears (lit, taken) 5 
2, the terror of the splendour of Anu in the midst of heaven is 
tho extension of his path. 
3. The spirita of the earth, the great gods, urge him on (1). 
4, The lord like the deluge descends.* 
5, Adar, the destroyer of the fortress of the hostile land, desconds 
like the deluge, 
6, .. +» the hostelries in the precinet (1) of hoaven...« 
7. (Ho establishes) his path by the command of Mulil, destroying 
the tomple, 
8. The hero of the gods who sweeps away the Jand. 
9. To Nippur from afar (nidis) ho dimws not near. 
10. Nuzks, the supreme messenger of Mullil, receives him in the 
temple (B-kur). 
11, To the lord Adar he addresses words of peace. 
12. ‘O my king, thou makest warlike deeds parfoct (sukTulat), to 
thyself give ear. 
13, O my king, thou mnkest warlike doode (garradat) perfect, to 
thyself give ear. 
14. Tho terror of thy splendour likea.... 
Rew, 1. Thy chariot is tho voice of itz thnndoring (ana righm rimeme-sa). 
2, In thy marching, heaven and earth are its face, 
3, To the lifting up of thy hands is the shadow tumed. 
4. The spirits of the earth, the great gods, return to the winds,® 





+ It in probable that the places of the obverse and reverse ought ta Ibe 
interchanged. ° 

* Literally, * opens the clouds,” iptah, for which see W.A 1. iv. 23, 11, 

* Thin in tho Semitic "*teanlation,” which, however, ix due to bad ety 
ologising on the part of the \raasloter,who lus identified the Seanitie adr, 
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5. Thy father on his goat thou fonreat not, 

6. Muliil on his seat thou fearest not 

7, Tho spirita of tho oarth on the saat of the height of the assembly 
thou bindest not. 

8, May thy father present thee with a gift in the hands of thy 
warriorship. 

9. py aac eae es a at ge AS 


10. A ree king is Anu, the first-born of the gods. 
11. Tho creation (¢ithin) of Mul-lil, the eroation of the life of B-kur, 
12, (Thou art) the warrior of the mountain who suhjugatest, 
13. .... the one god will not urge on.!” 
Iv. RUT. oe, ae 
Ob, 10, “For the lord... .. he took and utters the prayer: 
11. ‘0 lord, in thy city (which) thou lovest may thy heart be at 
reat! 


12. © lord Adar, (in the house which) thou lovest may thy heart 


be at rest! 
Rew, 1. Tn the tomple of Nippur, thy city which thou lovest, (may thy 
heart be at rest !) 
2, Into the honse of prayer and listening, the seat of the goodness 
of thy heart, in joy deacond. 


8, Tho (handmaid) of thy wife is the eervant of Nin-lil, 

4. Speak to her from thy heart, speak (to her) from thy liver. 

5, Declare {in) the land the goodness of the king unto distant 
Tegions.’” 

V. K 5001. 

1. “0 lord, who liftost up the torch (dipart), who pursuest awifily 
(mukharamedh) the foe, 

3. who carriost away the land of the disobediont, may thy heart 
‘bo exalted f 

3. Thou who destroyest (mupali) the life of the evil one, may thy 
heart be exalted! 

4. Thou who rainest fire and stones* upon the enomy, may thy 
heart be exaltod !" 





“wind,” and farw, “to retarn,” with the Aceadian sora, “the hosts of the 
firmament," and nam-tor, destiny.” ‘The Accadiaa, original is really, as 
for ws the hosts of the firmament determine destiny.” 

+ In the Semitio translation, * stones and fire.” Compare the account of 
the destruction of the cities of the plain in Gen. xix. 24; “ The Lord rained 
upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire.” 

212 


fi 
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Vi W. ALL iy. 11, 
Obp, 1. “(The chief shephent arora ene (ittathap) ; 
all the world was troubled, 
2 (Tho lord) of tho chief shopherd became hostile ; all the world 
was troubled. 
3, He oried in the houso (as) of Nipur: 
4. (In Ekur is the dwelling of the hero of the house of Life’ 
5. In Sippara ho was hostile = 
6. ‘The temple of Babiira is the house of the judge of the world,” 
7. In Babylon was he hostile : 
8. + £-Saggil is the house of the tomplo of the reating-plaze of the 
world." 
9, In Borsippa did ho become hostile : 
10, ‘In E-Zida is the houso of the xuprome temple of life ; 
11. the (temple) of the foundations of heaven and earth is the house 
of the temple of the antelope of heaven.” 
19, His lord sets the offering* 
13, (On) a throne of pain he seats himeelf. 
1M. His lord behind him delivered not the oracle, 
15, Uhilli (Mull) descended to the ghosts, 
16, With tears he weops and mourns. 
17. In the distance one far off he (sees). 
18, (On) his mound a fire (he kindled #). 
19. His god with tho rood of weeping... 
20, The ancinterpriest speaks not. 
21. Tho gallos priest saya not: * Whon shall thy heart (be pacified) 9 
22, The anointer comes forth from the (place of) anointing (kuzba). 
23. His lord comes forth from the corn-icld. 
24. The gallu-priest comes forth from his (place of) supplication, 
26. His lord sits not down, his mistress sits not down, 
26, His lord shouted and rode upon the mountain, 
27. His mistress shouted and rode to the mountain. 
28, ‘The fox is tied by his tail.”® 
29, Lifting up his voice with the many-coloured bird he answers, 
80. His hoart is.... 
Rev, 6. The incantation (in Sippara) is evil. 
7. The house of the temple of Babira is evil. 
8, Tho incantation in Babylon is evil. 
9. The incantation in jis evil. 





3 In the Semitic version, “ trembles.” 
# © Tomed rownd” in the emit version, 
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10, The incantation in Borsippa is evil, 

11, The incantation in B-Zida is evil. 

12, In the supreme temple of life it i evil. 

13. In tho temple of the foundations of heaven and earth it is evil. 

14. In the temple of the antelope of heaven it is evil. 

15, What is that which is in the hoart of my lord? 

16. What is there in his ear? 

17. What has ho perceived with his holy car? 

18, The god has wrought destruction (eakhiugta). 

19, He has caused the river to carry away (the poople). 

20. He has caused (the simoom %) of sickness (pusti) to come forth 
from the desert. 

21. The (hair ) of the hoad has been sown as soed in the field, 

22... ,. he crios ont ; words ho addresses to him : 

23, *O (MulpIil and wifo (of thee) Nin-lil! 

24, His (gpouso), the Indy of tho tomplo of... .' 

25. (To the queen) the divine lady of Nipur he utters the ery. 

. «ve the world he completea, 

thou restorest, 

during the night thou completest. 

+ among the flocks thou art set, 

night by night a watch thou establishest, 

and write the tablot of hia bleasednoas,” 









VIL. W. AL iv. 18. No.1, On the execution of a stone image of 
Adar, 


Ob. 1,2. “(The god) Adar, the lord, the son of Mul-(lil, who can 
rival thoo) 
3, Tho strong stono (ued), which in my battle (the bow contains), 
4. like a glorious oye (is seen). 
5, Thy hand thon raisest not... . 
6. In sovervignty the lord is alone (supreme). 
7. O Adar, the lord, the son of Mul-Jil, who can rival (theo)? 
8. From the lofty mountains of Elam may it be fotchod, 
9, From the mountain of Magan (Sinai) may it be brought down. 
10, Thou art (a2) strong bronze, like the skin (thou art emooth !) 
1. Tao take basis, ey wikia ip mightily (commit 
ne 
12. (Lam) the king who establishos his name for a life of Tong days. 
13, His image is resplendent unto future days, 
14, Tn the templo of Mublil (1) tho temple of complotion .... 
16. a place of drinking (and eating), for beauty (constracted |, { 
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16, the lord has made good the stone, 
17. For his body hus he made its stonework, 
18, Adar, the lord, the son of Mublil, (drives away?) the cume of 
tain, 
19. The stone which when it fs harmful () to me, he... 
20. that stone, which for my battle the bow halda {fa[mikA}),* 
21. mayest thou, when thon ragost like a wild boar, oventhadow. 
23, It is laid, and according to the message is wrought, to its smallest 
parts it is made perfost, 
24, May be who knows thee bring thee back to the waters. 
29, My king hae taken the stone of the papyrus for a atone, 
26, Adar, the lord, the son of Mul-lil, cute it nob. 
37, The opening (of) the oar thou makest holy (tugdis); mayest 
thou send terror, 
Reo, 1. Tn the land of the foe, in all the world together, mayest thou 
proclaim my name. 
2. In poace with thee have T walked uprightly, 
3, May thy might® be hard upon him that is made small 
4. My command in thy body let it guide aright. 
5. In the slaughter of the weapon the warrior whom thou slayest 
is utterly destroyed, 
6. On the altar supreme mayest thou lay the table of shewbread 
(birutu) 1 
7. May one purify the land happily for thee, aud establiah i in 
exaltation. 
8. My king has taken the mountain-stone for a stone, 
9, To its strength he gives answer, 
10. Adar tho lord, the eon of Mull, outs it not, t 
11. (He is) the hero exalted, the lifting up of the light of whose 
eyes is upon other lands. 
12. Tho mountain-stone (it is) which in tho hostile land utters 
strongly (?) (its) ery to you. 
13. A woman (t) did not fall (?) into my hand. 
14. With the strong T was not weak (ctiadhi). 
15. At the foot of thy mon thou didst pour out tho. «+ 
16. May the command of the Sun-god be « command unto thee f 
17. Like a judge direct the world aright 
18. Ho who knows the command, whatever be his name, 











+ The hymn must be of some antiquity, since stone arrow-heads are here 
referred to, 


* Rabbut, Acadian gwrra; me WAL ¥. 20, 22, 
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19, to tho command may ho guide thee.” 


VIL W. A. L iv. 13. No. 2 
1, “Thy hand is clean, thy hand is white; 
3, may tho hands of the gods that accompany thee be clean, may 
their hands be white! 
3. Ona pure dish ext pure food, 
4. Ina pure vessel drink pure water. 
5. May the king, the son af his god, give oar to thee for judgmont 
(=at the judgment-seat),” 
& W.AL iv. 14. No. 2 
Oe, 1, “Incantation. —The pure waters... 6 
2, Tho wators of the Euphrates which in a place... . 
3, The waters which are for ever collected together* in tho doap, 
4, the pure mouth of Ea has made 
5. The sons of the deep, those seven, 
& are made Ios poten north are malt Ss pee 
have made the waters shine, 
7. In tho presence of your fathor Ea, 
8, in the preeence of your mother Day-kina, 
9, may it be resplendent, may it be white, may it shine, 
10, May tho ovil mouth, unresting, bo closod. 
11. End of the incantation, Repeat it throo timos, using puro water, 








12, Incantation —The curse is before him ; its ery is like that of a 
demon ; 

15. it binds all the world like the zenith of the dawn, 

14, The Sun-god at his rising scatters its darkness, and never may 
there be gloom in the house | 

ies, 1. May the curse depart to the desert, a pure place f 

2, Tho curnc, O spirit of heaven, conjure! O spirit of carth, conjure! 

3. Conelnaion of the incantation for exorcising the evil spell, Tha 
earth, O rivergod, thou dost surround (twhatlar), 


4 Taantation—The fregod (i) the pein (ise) who i high fn. 
earth, 
5, the warrior, the ean of the deep, who is high im the earth, 


6, O Firgod, by thy puro firv, 
T. fn the house’ of darkness thou makest light, 





» Literally, “firmly established,” in the Semitic vwrsion, 
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8, Thou determines, the destiny of all that is called by a name. 

9, Of bronz and load thou art the mingler. 

10. Of gold and silver? thou art the benedictor. 

11. Thon art the companion af the god Ninguti, 

12. Thou art he that turnest (to flight) the breast of the evil mam 
at night, 

13. Mayest thou enlighten the limbs of the man the son of his god. 

14. Like heaven may he be pure ! 

16, Like the midst of heaven may he shino!” 


X. W.A.T iy. 14. No. 3, Hymn to Nebo. 


1. “To Nobo the supromo moszonger, who binds all things together, 

2. the scribe of all that has a name, for thy purity? (ascribe) the 
lordabip, 

3. Tho lifter up of the stylus supreme, the director af the world. 

4, Tho possessor of the reed of augury, tho traverser of strange 
(lands), 

5, the opener of the wells, the fructifier af the corn, 

6. tho god without whom the irrigated land (iu) and the canal 
are un(watered), 

7. tho glorious lord who pours out the oil of anointing and the 
unguent, 

8, hear the prayer, (consider) the supplication | 

9, O mighty hero, king (of &Zida?),” 


XL W.A.L iv, 18, No, 1, Hymn om tho building of B-Saggil. 
1. “(Tho god who dwells!) in Babylon has proclaimed its name 
for ovor.* 
} Ses at the gute of the deep he built the house he loves. 
5, (The men) of the city he fills with joy and gladness, 
4, Tts hoad like hoaven he raised.* 
5, At the gate of the deep founding the house (with) fear and 
merey, for the glory of his godhead he made it march, 
6. (O Bel) and Zarpanit, thy holy shrine he founds. 
1 ‘The onder is reversed in the Semitic vernon. 
* The Semitic version seems to have “wisdom.” 
4 The Aocadian has “ the gods without him,” but the Semitic translator 
has mistaken the plural for a singular, L 
4 In the Accadian, aides, from zida, “perpetual.” 
* Comp, Gen. xi. 4 


E 
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7. Ho caused (his guardian pricsta?) to inhabit the seat of 
abundance, 

8. The.... for ite midst he opened. 

9, (In the orcle) n favourable destiny he determines (ima). 

10, (Tho men of the city joy and) gladness established, 

Be the goddess (satisfies) the heart with sounds of music day 
‘and night.” 


NIL W.A.T iv. 18, No, 2, Fragment of hymn to Merodach. 
Olv, 1. “The seg plas of the lord of the supreme temple of life 
is thy house, 
2 E-Saggil, the temple of thy lordship, ix thy house. 
3, May thy city speak to theo of a resting-place : (it is) thy house, 
4. May Babylon speak to thoo of a rosting-place; (it is) thy house, 
5. May Ann, the chief, the father of the gods, say to thee: “When 
(wilt thou) rest 1” 
6. May the great mountain (sadu rabu), the father of Mul-lil, (say 
to thee): ‘When (wilt thou rest)?” 
7. May Zikum, (tho mistress) of the house, the mighty mother of 
Mobil, (say to thee): * When (wilt thou rest) 1” 
& May the (spirita of the carth) of Mublil, the supreme powers of 
Anu, (oy to then): “When Cis shi me 


1. Leake doi apt: Bey eros 19ak Getro apn By chy ee 
of rest ! 
2. Look down upon Babylon and &-Saggil, O lord of rest ! 
3. The scenery of Babylon, the enclosure of B-Saggil, the brickwork 
of B-Zida, may he restore to their place! 
4. May the gods of heavon and earth say unto theo: *O lord, be 
at rest |” 
5. Give life to Ansar (Assur)? thy shepherd, thy feeder ; hoar his 
t 


Prayer | 
6. Lay well the foundations of the throne of his sovereignty ; may 
he nourish the seed of mon unto evorlasting days { 
7. Tho lifting up of the hand to Merodach.” 
XII W. AT iv. 18 No. 3. 
1. “On tho noat of the holy of holies of the omole..., 





4 “Night and day" in the Semitic version, 

? An Assyrian soribe seems to haye introduced the name of the old capital 
Se ea a cone CaN, Teta Der ay 
called “the divine son” in the Accadian text 
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taff of crystal for... . of the shepherd... (plase in) his 


hand. 
3. Honey, milk and abundance of (com, givo to him), 
4, Tho mountain which bears tho offering, even the offering of...» 
5. The desert (ond) the field which bear the offering, even the 


offering of... . 

6. The garden of fruit which bears the offering, even the offuring 
Of ess 

7. Tn the right hand of the king the shepherd of his country may 
the Sun-god be (carried), 

& In his loft hand may the Moon-god be (carried), 

9. May thy prospering spirit (sédu), thy prospering colossoa of the 
lordehip and sovereignty of tho Jand, rest upon his body t 


10, Conclusion of tho spell for a storm (1), 


11, Tncantation.—The woapon which scatters rays of brilliance, that: 
is mado beautiful for kingship, 

12. the lofty falchion which has been fitted for the lands of 
sovereignty, 

13, the forveftl flash, made for the hand to gmap (sutadkNar), there 
is none who faces, 

14, (It is) for the land of the enemy to swoop away the attacking 
foo. 

15, Ea, the king of the deep, 

16. answered Nin.gur(}), the chief handmaid of Ann, and the word 
ho takes : 

17. ‘Go, Nin-gur(?), great handmaid of Anu! 

18. In the holy forest of the wood of the locust (!), 

19, the groat atones, tho great stones that aro mado beautiful with 
ryjoicing, 

20. that are fitted to become the body? of the goda, 

21. the porons stone (Kulal) of the eyes, the porons stone of the 
snake's ating, the porous-stone, tho’ tarquoise, the erystal, 

22, the gubs« etono, the procious stono, glass? completely doubled,* 

23. ita sapringe stone, (and) gold must be taken, 

24, to bo sot on the puro breast of the man for an adorament, 








* “Flesh” in the Assyrian version. Of course, stone images are meant 

2 Elmer, Acadian sudan 

* Antasurra, explained in W.ALT. ii. 20, 5, by teuppuru sa Kbbi, * folding 
of the heart.” In W.A.L. iy, 26, 38, it is the equivalent of the Assyrian 
sarikiu. 
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25. The pure god who is exalted afar, the supreme bull of Mul-lil 
purifies and enlightens. 
28, May the vil prince depart to another place, 


27, Tho gront stones, the groat stones, the groat stones of honour, 
28. (the fragment) of crystal, the fragment of crystal, 
29. the holy (stones) which are full of beauty and. rejoicing, that 
are fitted to be gazed upon, 
30, (which are) tho flesh of the gods, very brilliant are they, 
31, even the gubeu (stone), the oye-stone of Melukhkha and:the 
porous stone [" 
XIV. W, A.T. iv, 20. No. 2, Hymn to the Sungod. 
1. “O Sungod, on the horizon of heaven thou dawnest f 
2 The pure bolts of heaven thou opencst ! 
3, The doors of heaven thou openest ! 
4, O Sun-god, thou liftest up thy head to the world ! 
5. O Sun-god, thou coverest the earth with the bright firmament 
of heaven! 
6, Thou settost the ear to (tho prayors) of mankind ; 
7. thou plantest the foot of mankind . . 
8 The cattle of the god (Ner thou onlightenest).” 


XV. W.A.L iv, 20, No, 3, Hymn to Nobo, 

1. “.... O lord of Borsippa ! 

2, Thon croatest (1) the power, © son of R-Saggil | 

8. O lord, thore is no power that can compare with thy power! 

4. O lord, who givest the name to Borsippa,’ there is no power 
‘that can compare with thy power! 

5. There is no temple that can compare with thy temple &Zida! 

6. There is no city that can compare with thy chy Borsippa! 

7. Tharo is no ploce that can compare with thy place Babylon 1 

& Thy weapon is the unique monster (temgarlu), from whoss mouth 
the breath pours not out (inatuku), the blood drips not 





((2arrurn). 
9. Thy command is wochangeable like the heavens; in heaver 
thou art «upromo |" 


XVL W.AL iv, 21. No, 1. 
be, 1, At the lifting up of your® hands, with a dark blue drees 
(teubate) E cover myself. 
¥ Tn the Semitic nmdering, simply “ Nebo.” 
® The Semilie version saistranslates thet” 
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2. Arobe (samlinna) of many colours I placoin your hands; a cedar- 
tree whose heart # strong... 

3. ‘The bazrior T have completely drawn; with cloas Shmnite/ tbe 
gagatetei (destroyers t) I have brought for you. 

4. Tho... of tho com god, the curse of the gods I have brought 
for you. 


8, Complete the .. «of the image with twotold knotings of the 


image. 
9. (Set) the image of the baleful galledemon on the heal of the 

sick man on the right hand and the left, 

10. (Sct) tho image of Nergal (Lugal-nerra) who has no rival on tho 
enclosure of the house, 

11. (Sot) the image of Sulim-ta-o who has no rival... 

19. (Set) the image of Narudu, who (performs) the commands of the 
great gods, below on the bed... . 

13. Against all evil that cannot be faced (set) the Honey-god and 
Latarak in tho gate (of tho house), 

14. To expel all that is evil (sot) him who! shatters the offspring of, 
evil in front of its gato. 

15, (Sot) the twin fighters, the sagatetyi, in the midst of the gato, 

16. (Set) tho twin fighters who bind the hand on the threshold of 
the gato on the right band and on tho left. 

17. (Set) the image of the watcher of Ka and Merodach in the 
midst of the gate on the right hand and on the left 

18. (This?) is the spell of Agari (Merodach) who dwella in the 
image.... 


Fee, 1. A spell! a epell! He Ini on him the curse like the going 
down of cattle and the coming up of catilo, 
2, Ye are the offspring of the pure deep, the children of Ea, 
9, Eat what is good, drink honey water, yo aro a watch that no 
ovil (happen). 


4, Like a god he concealed (t) the fice of the soven images on (his) 
hand 








5. Before (his) foot was stationary, and to the prosence of 
the seven images... 





+ Hore the Semitic translator, who in the previous line has transferred 
the Accailian nu-té into the Semitic text, has introduced the Semitic relating 
pronoun 2a into the Accadian text. Tho whole toxt has evidently under 
gone extensive alterations, 
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6. of the cedar (and) of the weapons which they lifted mp, 


7. Incantation,—The slanghterer of the hostile incubus, 
8, the presenter of life, tho very strong (mugdhasru), 
9. who furns the breast of the evil one, 

10, the protector of the oracle of Mul-lil, 

11. tho fire-god who swoops away the foo, 

12. the falchion which overwhelms the plaguo, 

13. the dragon (mamdu) which shines brightly, 

14. the gods seven, the destrayems of hostility. 


15. (The god) who makes perfect the barrier of heaven and earth,” 


XVIL W.AL iy, 22. No. 1, 
Obv. 1. ‘(The demon) from B-kur has come forth. 

2. From the templo of Nipur he has come forth. 

3. The female spirit devonrs with a snake's mouth.* 

4, He has not overshadowed the... . he has not made good the 

evil. 

5. The sickness of night and day is ho, 

6. His hand is tho etorm-demon (cli), his side is tho deluge. 

7. His face is that of the god of destruction. 

8, His cyo is filled with the shadow of the forest, 

9. The solo (mruzeufu) of his foot ia tho Iulfub tree.* 

10. May he lift up the muscle as he hurries (it) along. 

11. Ho makos (all) creatures harry (in fear). 

12, Lifting up the body he weizes the. . . 





20. The sido 1 
21. The breast like a snare he tears in two, 

22. The ribs like an old ship he shatters, 

28. Tho very heart like a dauble famo he salzna, 

24, The locust ho makes lie down like water-cress, 

25, The. ... he divides like an ox. 

26, The... . he slaughters and the ox he spares not 
27. The ox ho elaughtors and tho wild bull be tamos not. 
28 He... and makes not perfect his homs, 

29. He sloughtors (the cows) and makes not their oxen, 


* In the Accadian, ‘is favourable.” 

4 In the Semitic version, simply pasidhtu, “the destroyer.” 

* In Acadian, " the ale of the desert,” lure described as “the tree of the 
‘eypreme apfrit.” 
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30, Tho cattle of the ficld he slanghters, and like a cond of... . 
locusta sweeps along together. 
31, Liko a bow made ready (Sasnic) ho fills all that has a name, 
$2, Merodach bebolds him, and 
33. to hie fathor Ea into the house ho ontered and says: 
34. ‘O my father, the demon of maclness bas gone forth from fteur.” 
35, Twice did he address him, and 
36, what the man may do he knows not, or how ho may be at reat, 
Rev. 1. Ea answered his son Merodach : 
. ‘My son, what knowost thou not, what ean I teach thes 7 
Meroduch, whut kuowest thou not, what can I teach thee t 
What I know, thou too knowest. 
Go, my son Morodach ! 
‘Take the... of the vault and 
, ot the mouth of the twin rivers take the waters, and 
. lay thy holy spell on their waters. 
. Purify (thom) with thy pure charm, 
). Sprinkle the... . of the man the son of his god. 
11, Bind the bond upon his head, 
12, Lot him bo fed abundantly, 
13. At the dayspring give the command, 
14, In the broad steoot place (hin). 
15. Lot tha madness of his head be removed (from him). 
16, May the malady of the head which has descended (Ketonarra) 
like the rain (sunni) of the night be driven away, 
17. May the word of Ea issue forth like the dawn! 
18. May Day-kina disoct (it) t 
19, May Merodach, the eldest son of the deep, be light and happiness: 
unto thee |" 








Sepxee ee 


XVUI. W. A. iv, 22, No, 2, 
1. “ Merodsch thine enkindler (2) (dali) «+ « 
2. in the night he was in grief, in the day he was troubled, 
3. And in a dream he sent unto him a warning (gipilutuo) 5 
4, rovoaling (it) in a vieion,} he did not direct him. 
5. The questioner (of the oracle) at the altar (mussakka) did not 
open for him the eye, 
6. His sick (neck) was not quiet in the yoke. 
7. The... with pure means did not soothe him, 


2 The ideograph used in tho Accadian text for birw, “a vislon\* ts the 
representative of bir, “produce,” showing that this text belongs to the 
Semitic epoch. : 





4 
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8. Like an ox (in) the... . was he, 
9 Like n lamb (among) tho bricks... . was he confounded, and 
10. at the mouth of the camp (was he) laid." 


XIX. W. AL iv, 23, No. L. 


Col. i. 6. “Seven are the gods the sons of Bel who ik the voice af the 
firmamont ; they heap up the seat. 


3 Feson seit ioe copper; on the heart of the rim thoy 
lay tho cop 
8. The rn of tho copper is dack (leit). 


9. Tho great bull, the supreme bull, who treads down the pure 


pasturage, 
10. has opened the heart (of it), spreading wide (its) fertility, 
11. planting the corm, and beantifying the field ; 
12. my pure hands has he purified before thee! 


13, The mouth of the deep (‘the sea") which is botwean the ear 
of the bull is made; on tho right is it make; a tim of copper 
T found, 

14, On a rel! whows head is eut thou shalt pres & good red. 





15. Tha bnil, tha offspring of the god Zn, art thom 1 
16. At thy command am I carrying the pails for thee. 

17, For over is the Lady of the eternal tree thy comrade; 
18. The great (gods 1), who determine the boundaries, 

19. who establish (muaim) tho laws of heaven and arth, 
= May the rim be watched over, and 

to Bel may he prosent (Ziqdhaie), 


22, .... of the bull is made, on the loft hand it is made; the rim* 
‘of copper E found, 


23. How long, O lord of shade, shall the shade be a cover? 
24, How long, O mighty mountain, father of Mublil, who art a 
shade? 
25. O shepherd that determinest destiny, who art a shade, how long? 
Col. ii. iii. and iv. are too mutilated for translation. 








* Lilifu means the metal band which was lid over a door, Hike the metal 
‘banda that bound together and tan serosa the gates of Balawht, In this text, 
therefore, it may deaote the “cover” of “the sea” rather than its rim." 


P| 
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Last Hino: At the time when thou bringest the bull to the” empleo of 
‘Mummu (Chaos). The work of the gallos-priest,” 


XX. W.A.T iv. 26,1. Hymn to Nergal. 
1, “O warrior, the mighty deluge, that swoopost away the hostile 
Tand | 


2. O warrior of the great city of Hades, that sweepost away the 
hostile land! 
3%. O god that comest forth from ‘Sulim, that swoopest away the 
hostile Land | 
4. O mighty ruler (am), illustrious (narra) lond, that xweepost away 
tho hostile Jand ! 
O lord of Catha, that sweeport away the hostile land f 
O lord of the temple of ‘Sulim, that sweepest away the hostile 
land | 
7. O gullosspirit (?ibir) of the divine master of the dawn, that 
awoopest away tho hostile land | 
8, O warrior of the god Snpulu, that aweepest away tho hostile 
Tand ! 
9, the mighty deluge, who has no rival, 
10. the uplifter of the weapon, who threshes out opposition 1” 


ae 


XXL W. A. I. iv. 26. No, 6. 

“(He traveries) the canal in his march ; 

(ho disturbs 1) the canal in hia marvh ; 

(ho troubles) the public square (ri2itu) who he seeks its 
(he trowbles 1) the canal (and) the étreet in his marek, 
The libation (and) the outpouring he treads down ; 

in the waters that run not straight he plants the foot, 
Tho waters of an unclean hand does he give, 

‘Tho woman whose hand is unpropitious does he receive, 
‘The handmaid whose band is unclean he looks down om. 
‘Tha woman of impurity he embraces." 


Serervesreypr 


XXIL W, ALL iv, 26. No.2 
1. “Tho poison of the snake which infosts the sheopoote, 
2, the poison of the scorpion which cannot be expelled fom ho 
man, 
3. the poisonous water which dosconds in the dead of night, 
4. the snare which is aet at tho edge of the forest, 
5, tho onteproad net which is strotched unto the ses, 
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6. from whose meshes no flah can escape,” 


XXTIL W.A.T. iv. 26. No. 3. Hymn to Nusku (as the Firegod). 

1. “Tho lord who giveth rest ta the heart, counsellor of the coun- 
els? of the great gods ; 

2. Nurku, who giveth rest to the heart, counsellor of tho coun- 
nels of the gods ; 

8. (god) of Nipus, who giveth rest to tho heart, counsellor af the 
counsels af the gods ; 

4. wine prinos, the flame of heaven, who giveth rest to the heart, 
counsellor of the counsels of the gods ; 

5. the chief Mubarra,! the oxalted male, 

6. who hurla down terror, whose clothing (1) is splendour; 

7. the forceful Firegod (Mubarra), the exalter of the mountain 


peaks, 
8. tho uplifter of the torch, the onlightonor of tho darkness.” 


XXIV. W. AL iv. 26. No. 4 

1. “Who can eacapo from thy measage (piridi or puri) 

2, Thy word ia the supreme sare which is stretched towards 
heaven and earth, 

3. It turns to the soa, and the eon droade it. 

4. Tt turns to the marsh, and the marsh mourns, 

6, It turns to the channel" of tho Kuphratos, and 

6. the word of Merodach disturbs its bed. 

7. O lord, thou art «upreme! who is there that rivals thee? 

8, O Merdach, among the gods as many as have a name thou art 
he that coverest them!” 


ae W.A.L iv. 26. No. 7. 

= and with a rg (I) which is ncloss for tho body, 

(cal) tharealr ot oat phi Bus herd es abe cae 
cup that is bound with a cord; 

3. place in it green cor, pieces of broken (?) cane, horned sugar (t) 
(whhula) (and) drops of beor, 

4. and lay it upon a donblo ring, 

5, and give the man pure water to drink. 





* Malik mites. 
* Accadian (north Babylonian) form of the Sumerian Gabarra, rendered! 
“the Fire-god” in the Semitic version, 
* Litesally, baud.” 
2x 
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6. Pour the water over him, and 

7. remove the womb of a crane, and | 

8, compound the puro wine and puro sugar (1); 

9. the fat of a crane which has been brought from the mountains 
place in it, and 

10, seven times anoint (thorowith) the body of the man.” 


XXVI W. ALL iv, 27. No. 4. Hymn to Mull. 
1, “(Of theo), O Mul-lil, mighty is the power, 
2, who uplifteat the tortor of (thy) splendour, who protettest the 
day, who castest abroad (thy) majesty, 
lord of the morming-star, mighty (is thy) power, 
destiny supreme, who hurlest abroad (thy) majosty 5 
i, the god of ghosts (Lillum)* was the father and mother that 
begat him, mighty is (his) power ; 
the Insso that overthrows the hostile land ; 
tho great lord (and) warrior, mighty (is his) power ; 
‘the house that exalts itself, which destroys the wicked sorcerer 
Of thee, the lord of Nipur, even of theo, mighty (is) the power, 
© lord, the life of the land, the hero (maééu) of heaven and 
earth,”* 


XXVIL W..A.L iv. 27. No, 6. Porhaps a poom on the Doluge. 
1 « (it overthrew?) them like a cup of outpoured wine, 

2. » country to country man togother. 

3, Tt made the handmaid ascend hor chamber (1) ;% 

4, tho freeman it made to dopart from the house of her trade, 
5. It drove the son from the house of his father ; 
6. 

1. 

8. 

9. 


see 


PSs 





. the doves in their cotes it took. 
. Tho bird on its wing it caused to ascond ; 
it made the swallow fly from hia nest, 
. The ox it elaughtored, tho lamb it slaughtered ; 





1 In the Acadian text, the man of ghoat(s)” 


3 An(a)taki, The word occurs again in the fragment of a bilingual poem, 
af which only the ends of the Tinss are preserved (8 704, 19), and whieh 
scoms to refer to the deluge. ‘The fragment is nx follows (8): “.... they 
made 6 tempest, . ... the waters scized the corpses, .... Whe otmeat 

+ they took 


* In the Accadian text, “ hero of the earth.” 
they caught the fish of the deep...» . they took the dahon, « 
| 
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10: the great serpents, the evil spirits (ufwhiku), were their huntemen, 

1), They... . of the land, 

12. In the brickwork of the foundations... . 

13. The mountain like a cup that is bound with a cord . . 

14. Balum, the mistress af the supreme ones, the mountain of the 
bond... . 

15, The foot to the earth (she set) not, 

16. The street of the land (eh crossed) not,” 











XXVIIL W. A.L iv. 27. No. 6. 


1. “The lamb, during the day, which Tamms? (feed), 
2. make to lie down in front of the sick man 5 

. omove ite heart 5 
. place it in the hand of the man, 
). Repeat the spell of Exida s 
. “The offypring of his heart thom hast taken away 5 
}. tara back the food the man has swallowed ; 
|. expel, pour out; his food, which burns as fir’? 

Bind a wisp of straw round the man, and 
10. ropoat the spell of Eridu: *O spirit of the great gods, conjure 
11. tho ovil inewbus (utuk), the ovil alu, tho evil demon (ekimmu), 
12. the phantom (and) the vampire 1" : 


XXIX. W. A.D iv, 28, No.1. Hymn to the Sungod 


Ohe. L. “O Sun-god, the (supreme) judge of the world art thon f 
2 O del of ean eens the pitiful onc who (directest) the 


3. 0 Garey 0a hiv Sap pasty cad untae We ng Gan nite 
his god | 

4. Tet all that is wrought of oil which is in his body be removed 
elsewhere ! 

5, Liko tho eup of the Zoganos, cleanse him! 

6. Like a cup of ghee, make him bright f 

7. Like the copper of o polished tablet, lot him be made bright! 

8. Undo his curse! 

9, Until the day whon ho shall livo, the supremacy ...+ 

tee. 1, With Anu and Multi... . 
2. Direct the law of the multitudes of mankind { 
3, Thou art eternal rightoousness in the honyen | 


Per aaeey 








1 En-mirié in the Accadinn text. 
+ Rendered by the Amyrian kilutu, “a burning.” in 82, 9 (of Mons). 
202 


ee 
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4. Thow att justia, oven ths bond! of the ears of the worl) 
5, Thon knowest right, thou knowost wickednoss ! 

6, O Sun-god, righteousness has lifted up its foot 1? 

T. O Bun-god, wickedness has been cut as with a knife! 

8, O Sun-god, the minister of Anu and Mulil art thou! 

9, O Sun-god, the judgo supreme of hoavon and sarth art thou! 


XXX W. ALL iv. 28 No. 2. Hymn to Rimmon, 
i + ++ « the god, the lord of tho deluge. 
9. (Rimmon in) his anger has bound for him the heaven. 
10. Rimmon in his strength has shaken for him the earth. 
11. The mighty mountain, thou hast overwhelmed it, 
12. At his anger, at his strength, 
13, at his roaring, at his thundering, 
14. the gods of heaven ascend to the sky, 
15, the gods of earth descend to the earth. 
16. Into the horizon of heaven they enter, 
17. into the zenith of heaven they make their way.” 





XXXL W.AT. iv, 28 No, 4. (Haupt, Keilschrifitezte, p. 182.) 
Ob, 1, “Of Babylon the digging up... 
2. Of the city the digging up. . 
3. Of Nidin the digging up... 
4, The city whose corn is cut, in baskets (is carried 1), 
6, thas Iet food be seen where there was no food. 
6, She whose husband is a lad says; ‘ Where is my husband f 
7. Tho son of tho lad says: ‘Where ie my son P 
B. The handmaid says: “Where is my brother” 
9, In the city the mother who boars children says : ‘Whore is my 
son P 
10. The young girl saya: ‘Whore is my father? 
11. Ho who resides in the streot has driven (thom) along. 
12. The mean man comes farth, the great man comes forth (to 
destroy). 
13, (From) Nipur the moan man comes forth, the great man comes 
forth. 








» Birit, Tn W.ALT. iv. 14, 9, the same ideograph =e ae 
4eroti, “woll,’ an illustration of the artificial charnster of the 
the hymns to the Sun-god. ‘The Accadian of this line is: “Justice 2 
heaven, 8 bond on earth art thou.” 

2 Neck” in the Accadian text. 
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14. (From) Babylon the mean man comes forth, the great. man 
comes forth, 

15. (From) Nidin the mean man comes forth, the great man comes 
forth, 


« . ho made perfect the dog; he reared the wateh-dog (nadharu), 
strength ; he made perfect the bysena, 

ho filled the dust-cloud, 

++ not rtumlog thi place 





Rev. Bltha ged fm the tpi ame nt ft 

9, The goddess of the city of Kurmina.. » from the temple 
came not forth, 

10. The mistress looked not towards her temple 

11, The mistress looked not towards her city, 

12, The. .. . she knows, of the citios none exist, 

13. On the mounds of the temple of her commands she prayed. 

14, On the foundations of the temple in the city of hor holy border 
she stood not. 

15, On tho hill of the city of the goddess Kurniina she sab not. 

16, To the pure ear of her city ehe apeaka 

17. To Babylon the evil-doer she speaks : 

18, ‘My house, the house of my life, hae suifored ovil. . + « 

19, The temple of Larva has dono...’ 





XXXIL W.A.L fv. 29. No. Hymn to Merodach, 


Ob, 1. “(O king) of the land, lord of the world ! 

. (0 king), first-born of Ea, powerful (aver) heaven and oarth ! 
3. .... mighty lord of mankind, king of the world, god of gods t 

4. (Prince) of heaven and earth, who haa no rival f 

5. The companion of Anu and Mul-ilt 

6. Tho moreiful one among the gods! 

7. Tho merciful one who loveth to give life to the dead t 

8, Merodach, king of heaven and earth ! 

9. King of Babylon, lord of £-Saggil ! 

10, King of B-Zida, lord of E-makb-tila (‘the supreme house of 
life’)! 

11. Heaven and earth are thine | 

12, All round heaven and earth ia thine? 

13. ‘The spell that giveth lifo is thine | 

14. The breath that giveth life is thine! 

15. The holy writing of the mouths of the deep is thine | 

16. Mankind, even the black-hoaded race, 
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7. the living creatures as many as pronounce a name and exist in 
‘tho earth, 
18. the four zones, all that there are, 
19. the angels of the hosts of heaven and earth, whatever bo thei 
‘umber, 
20. (all worship) thee and (lend to theo their) cam 
Reo, 1, Thou art tho... 
2. Thou art the (good) coloasos, 
3, Thou art. the (god) who givest life (to the dead),. 
4, Thou art tho (god) who makest (the sick) whele, 
5, the’morciful one among the 
6, the merciful one who loveth to restore the dead to life, 
T. Merodach, icing of heaven and earth together, 
8 Thy namo I celebrate, thy majesty I declare. 
9, Lot the gods exalt the momory of thy name, lot thom magnify 
and exalt thee! 
10, May he expel ((itdatetsi) tho sickness of the sick man t 
11. Tho plague, the fever, the sprain (?), 
12. the evil incubus (uéwk), the evil alu, the evil eleéinmu, (the evil) 
at, 
13. the evil god, the evil succubus, 
14. tho phantom (and) the vampire, 
15. Lilith (and) the handmaid of the ghost (Ii2u), 
16. the cvil (plague), the foyer, and the painful sickness, 
17. (along with all) that worketh evil...” 


XXXUL W. AL iv. 29. No. 2. 
1. “Incantation, —The injurious fever (rages) against the head 
2, Tho evil plague against the life. 
3, The ovil utuh against the neal, 
4. Tho evil alu against thn breast, 
5. Tho evil ekimmy ogninst tho waist, 
6. The evil gallu aguinst the band." 





XXXIV. W.A.T iv, 30, No. 1. 
Obe. 1. 0 glorious ono, who ext strong ax tho heaven { 
2. Mighty warrior, who art firm ax the earth ! 
3. Who, like the heaven and the earth, art exalted ! 
4, O warrior, on tho day when thou marchest against tho Ind of | 


the enemy ! 
6. O glovions one whe, in difficulty (from which) thore eems no 


exit, 
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6. what is there in the ravine, what ie there which thou dost not 
overcome t 

7. What is there in the seas (which) drown (yumal/ugu) below 1 

8, The lofty stone thou destroyest on the day whon in strength 
its foreus thon smitest. 

9, Tho weak man is among thy weak onoa, 

10, The gode thou slaughterest with destruction. 

Rev. 1. The gods of heaven have set thee to battle. 

2, The gods-of earth gathor themselves together before theo, 

3, The spirits of tho earth prostrats thoir faces bafore thea. 

4, The goat with six heads in the mountain contrives death. 

5, The storm in the mountain is a destroying sword decreod to it." 


XXXYV. W.A.L iv. 30. No. 3. 
Obs, 1, “With dark clothing which is the terror of the yampire 
(athikhazu), 
2, the dark cloak, the cloak of splendour, ho has covered (yusakhtip) 


3. The evil... . in the fastoning of the gate he... . 

rasa3 a cutting off of tho.... along with the weapon... .. 

5, (With) tho knife (binazi) like a lamb (he cat) the strings (t) of 
thy heart, 

6. Tho (ovil) utuk, the ovil alu... 

7. In the body of the man (the son) of his god, the ale... . 

8 In tho shrine of Ha thou dost not stand, thou dost not make 
tha pilgrimage, 

9, On the ascent of the temple thou dost not stand, thou dost nob 
rake tho pilgrimage. 

10. Thou dost not say; ‘Let me seize on the house f* 

11, Thou dost not eay : ‘Lot me size on tho ascont? 

12. Thou dost not say : ‘Let me seize on the (shrine)! 

13, O evil tuk, depart to distant places 1 

14, O ovil alu, descend into the stream | 

15. Thy station (manzaz) is a placo hemmed in, 

16. Thy reeting-place (maméd) ia oatablighed in the stream.” 


XXKVL W.A.L iv. 30, No. 2, with $2148, Fragment of « toxt 
about the Deluge. 
($2148) 3... . binding the gost... .. 
‘2. The cow and ils youngling (pupat) he binds 
3, ‘Tho goat and its offspring (lala) ho binds, 
4, Tho cow and its youngling ho slaughters 
5, The goat and its offspring he slaughtera 


za 
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6, Thou didst smite (?) (twid), and I went a4 hero who returns 
not to rest. 7 

7. As the flood of the warrior-god U-aza (the lord of medicine), 

8. a8 the flood of my hero the god Dama, 

(W.A.L iy. 80.) Ole. 1. The flood of the (god)... . - 

2. The flood of the god Nangur (the moon), the lord of the bond, 

3. The flood of the gullosspirit (Libir) . 

4. The flood of the god Gudi,... 

5. ‘The flood of the man of Kharran (the planat Mereury)... 

6. The flood of the great unique mothorgoddess. . .. 

7. The flood of the brother of the mother of the malo 

8. Tt came, it descended upon the breast of the earth, 

9, The Sun-god caused tho carth to sce tho dead, spread the dead 
over the earth. 

10, He was full of lamentation on the day he slaughtered the 
Jonder of the ranks.* 

11. In a month imperfect year by year, 

12, to. road that benefits men, that pacifies mankind, 

13. for the eticlosure of his sont, 

14. the hero (descended) to the distant carth which had not been seen, 





15, Whon shall that grow ap which was bound t? 
16, My bond has, gone forth, it ia carriod away (I) 
17. from the city my bond has gone forth ; 
18, from tho houso of tho corn-fiold it has gone forth 5 
19, the horo of the curn-field has gone forth, 
Rev, 1. Tho flood of the warrior-god U-a(zu), 
2, Tho flood of my hero, the god Damu. 
3, Tho flood of tho eon my lord, the living (Tammuz). 
4, Tho flood of the god Nangar, the lord of the bond. 
5. Tho flood of the spirit (Wibir), the lord of the gate 
6, ‘Tho flood of tho god Gudi.... 
7. Tho flood of the man of Kharran .. .. 
8, The flood of the great unique mother (Zikum), 
9, Tha flood of the brother of the mother of the male god, 
10, His youth from the sailing ship he (brought out), 
11. His age from the scattering of the com ho (brought out), 
12, His manhood from the storm he (brought out)” 





1 The Accadian text has simply, “the day of deatruction™ (@ #8869), 
* In tho Acendian text, “ How long shall the hand be bound? how Jong 
hall the hand be bound \” 
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XXXVIL W.A.T. iv. 58, 59. A prayer against sins, 
Obv. Col. i 22. “(Along with the father his) son they cut off 
23, (along with) the son (his) father they out off; 
4. (along with) the mother (hor) daughter they cut off ; 
25, (along with) the danghter (her) mother they cut off; 
26. (along with) the bridesmaids the bride thay cut off; 
27. (along with) the bride the bridesmaids they cut off; 
28, along with the brother his brother they cut off ; 
29, slong with the friend his associate they cut off ; 
80, along with the noighbour his neighbour they cut off, 
31. They cease not to capture, they pity not the bondage ; 
92, they let not the light in the prison-house be seen. 
33, ‘Take him to captivity, and bind him in bondage,’ they have 
said, 
$4, Ho knowe not (his) sin againat tha god, ho knaws not (his) trans- 
gression (ennif) against tha god and the godiloss, 
35. (yet) the god has smitten, the goddess has departed* (from him). 
36, Agninst his god ia hia ain, against his goddess is his iniquity 





(iiadlat), 

‘37, (Thore are) amitings (for the ainnor #),* tharo aro sirdéé for the 
guardian-priest (wrugal.) 

38 (Tho goddess) has departed (from him) ; agninst the great lady 
(nin-gal) has he actod shamefully. 


44, The rod (sibanit) of injustice has takon (iebaf) (thee)... + 

45. The doubled cord af injustice hus seized thee . . 

46. The son hos removed (éléadahh) what ia catablished, the son 
has established (what should be removed), 

47 In a confodoracy of injustice he has confederated theo, for (right 
and) justice he has not formed a league. 

48. He has Inid on ths yoke and taken up the landmark. 

49, He hos entored the house of his companions, 

50. He has attacked the property of his companions, 

51. Ho has poured out the blood of his companions 

02, Hoe has stripped his companions of their clothing, 

53. His bitterness (wickedness) the freeman has left. 

‘54. The freeman, tho workman, has raised his family. 

55. He has... (his) family (ginna) and household (pukiarta). 





4 Tas, skin to dasdti, “battles.” 
* Frater, not from mast, “to forget,” but mds, Hb, mii, 
* Perhaps bil crn, “lord of ein,” 


all 
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56. Ho plants himeelf where there is no opening. 

BT. He directs his mouth, (but) his heart is unfaithful, 
58, His mouth je sin, his heart is... . 

Col. if. 1. Hix speech (gai) ho hae uttored ... 5 

2, The faithful man he has pursued (f) . . 
3, Ho has driven away purity... 

4. Ho has wrought wickedness . 


9. The witch comes 4 behind ; 

10, at the wido the soreerute passe through ; 

11. xhe who bears not children has dono (the deed). 

12, To the charm and the sorcery ho has put his hand. 

13, By tho painfal wickness (from the food) he has eaten, 

14. by the multitude of sins he has committed, 

15, by tho assembly he has overthrown, 

16. by tho gathered troops he has broken throngh, 

17. by the words of tho god and the goddess he has forgotten, 

18. by the promises ho has made in his heart and his mouth and 
has not performed, 

19. by the gift (and) tho namo of his god which he has forgotten, 

20. he consecrates himself, he laments, he has drawn back, 

21. ho has manifested fear, ho has spoken contritely, 

22, ho has purified himsolf and inclined to the lifting up of the 
hand. 

23, Ho sots down the dish according to rule ; 

24. his god and his goddess feod along with him, 

25, Ho stands in the congregation,’ and utters the prayer: 

26. ‘May I be pardoned,’ (for) he knew not and was forewort, 

27. Ho seized and was forsworn. 

28. Ho broke through and was forsworn. 

29, With the gift he had given he was forsworn. 

80. In life he was forsworn, 

31. To the divine coloseos his finger he raised. 

89. In the divine colossos he has (found) father and mother. 

33, The divine colosios (has bocome to him) the ursgal and the 
nin-gal, 

84. Tho divin colossos (has restored to him) friend and comrade, 

~ 35. ‘The divine colosers {Bes xevtored to tn) ed oF Sa 





39, The suffering of (his) city . 





* Bipari, sce WAL ii. 38; 10. 
* Literally, “may (the Gum-god) deliver! 
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40. Tho ward of (his) city... . 

41. The cutting off (t) of his city 

42, At the command thon awearvat...+ 

43. swearing before... . 

44, by the red of affliction thou awearest by, (aak !) 

45, by tho throne thou awearost by, (ask !) 

46. hy the dish thou swearest by, (ask !) 

47. by the goblet thou ewearest by, (aak !) 

48. Ask, ask! 

49, Ask on the couch! 

50. Ask on the seat | 

1. Ack at the dish ! 

52, Ask at tho giving of the goblet! 

53. Ask at the kindling of the fire! 

4, Ask at tho firo! 

55. Ask when it is aglow! 

56. Ask from the tablet and the stylus of the tablet 1 

‘57. Ask of the bond and the fetter! 

68. Ask at the side of the tame beast! 

59, Ask at the eide of tho wild beast! 

60. Ask at the side of tha foundation! 

61. Ask at the edge of the marsh} 

62, Ask at the bank of the river! 

63, Ask by the side of the ehip, at the helm and at the prow ! 

G4, Ask ot the rising of the sun and the setting of the eun ! 

65. Ask among the gods of heaven (and) the sanctuaries of enrth | 

66, Ask among tho sanctuaries of tho Jord ond the Indy (Baal and 
Beltis) 1 

67. Ask when thou comest out of the city and when thou goest into 
the city ! 

68, Ask when thou comest out of tho city-gate and when thou 
entoreat the city-gate t 

69. Ask when thou comest ont of the city and when thou enterest 
into the house | 

70. Ask in tho stroot 1 

71. Ask in the templet 

72, Ask on the road ! 

73. May the Sun-god, the judge, doliver 1 

74. Deliver, 0 Sun-god, lord of all that is above and below, 

75. director of the gods, king of the world, fathor (of mankind)! 

76, By thy command let justice be accomplished ! 

77. May ha dirgot bis people (teniset-u) before him ! 
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78. Deliver, O horo (mas) of the gods, compassionate lord, the god 
(Mferodach) 1 ; 

79. (Deliver), O divine lord of the houes, deliver, O (Es)! 

80, (Deliver), © god who art lord . . 





: E * E . 
82, Deliver, O Suqamuna and Sima(liya) t 
83, Deliver, © great gods... . 
84, Deliver, 0 fire eon of (tho Fire-)god ! 
85, (May) Baal and Beltis (stretch forth) the hand £ 
86, May Ann and Anat (stretch forth) the hand ! 
87, May Mul-lil deliver, the king who has croated (thee) t 
88. May Nini deliver, the queen of B-(kur)! 
89, May the templo of Ki... . dolivor, tho eocrot abode of... . 
90. May the divine lon of the earth deliver, may the divine Indy 
of the carth deliver! 
91, May tho divino lond of tho firmamont doliver, may the divine 
lady ofthe firmament deliver! 
92, May En deliver, tho king of the doop ! 
93, May tho deep deliver, the habitation of wisdom t 
94, May Eridu deliver, may tho house of the deep deliver ! 
95, May Merodach deliver, the king of the angelat 
96, May Zarpunit deliver, the queen of £-Sagyil ! 
97, May ESaggil and Babylon dolivor, tho seat of tho great gods | 
98 May Nebo anit Nana deliver in B-Zidat 
99, May Tusmit deliver, the mighty bride! 
100, May the divine jndge deliver, the throne-bearer of Sagal t 
101, May the god who pronounces blessings deliver, who causes good ~ 
fortune to enter! 
102, May the fortress of heaven and earth and the house of the mighty 
bond of the world dolivor ! 
103. May the great god and tho goddess Dirituy deliver t 
104, May they deliver when (ass) thine eye weeps in trouble and 
the god ie not... 
105. May the god Yobru and the god Khum(tsl)eu (tie swine god) 
deliver, the illustrious gods | 
106. May the stars of the south, of the north, of the enst and of the 
west, (like) winds blow away the name and inscribe its curse 
(mamit) ! 
107, May Istar deliver in Erech, the shepherd's hut { 
108, May tho Lady of &-Ana (Nana) deliver in &Ana, the robs (of 
her glory 1) 1 
109, May Anunit deliver in Accad, the city of... 
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Col. iv. 1, May Tokhara deliver, the saietrees of mankind (daetma)t 
2. May Siduri deliver, the Istar of wisdom, the living calossos | 
3. May Norra, Nergal and Nergalgal deliver! 
4. May Lox and Khani and Mulu-daga-nea deliver! 
5. May tho divine king of tho desort (Edon), Latarak and ‘Sarrakhu 
deliver 1 
6, May Dun and Xisuthros and their monstor (mamiu) deliver { 
7. May Tibul and Sakkut and... and Immoriyn deliver! 
8, May Sagittarius and the star of stars (Iku) and Sirius and the 
«se and the god Narudu deliver! 
a the divine chief of the dawn and Arcturus and the god 
.« (deliver) | 
10, May all the gods and goddesses whoso names (are recortod 
oliver)! 
11. On this day anny thoy (deliver) 1... 
Covornos: Incantation, — Every oureo whicli hax aoized upon the king 
the con of his god.’ The second tablet of the sunpu (‘fever’) series.” 


XXXVIIL § 924.; 79, 7-8 65. 
Obv. 1. “He whove body is not directed aright... 
2X Merodach (comes) ; 
3. to hiv father Ea {tho word ho addresses): 
4, *O my father, tho outpouring of the libation, the outpouring he 
‘thas devised . . . .* 
5, In water that flows not stmight (he has bathed 1), 
6. In tho water of the unclean hand he (washes !). 
7. A woman with unlucky hand has approached (him), 
‘8. A bandmaid with an unclean hand (has washod him #). 
&. A woman who inspires terror has seized (him). 
10. A man of an unlucky hand hae approached (him). 
11. Aman of an unclean hand has (washed him 1). 
12. A man whose body ia not directed aright han acized (him), 
13. What wilt thou do? aa for ma...” 
14. Ea (answered) his eon Merodach + 
15. Go, my (zon) Merodach ; what thou knowest not (I know)... 
Rew, 1. The limpid water (agubdd) which makes the house of the gods 
resplondent, 





1 The sccond text here interpolates two fragmentary linet whioh aré not 
in $924 ‘The Lines are not provided with a Semitic translation, as they 
‘are in the second text. 


a 
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9% the limpid water (which makes) tho temple of tho gods (to 
shinn), : 
8, tho limapid water which cleanses (the bogettor#)... U 


XXXIX. $497, 
7. “Incantation. —Tho water of judgmont (xas-pt}, the waters of 
the oracle... . 
8, the spell (/d) of whosoever it be who (knows) Merodach, tho 
‘aon of (Ea), 
9, has purified the house of the land... ." 


XT. K 2685, 
Obe, 8. May the Lord of justice and righteousness, tho director (of 
mankind), 
9. tho judge of tho spirita of onrth, 
10, the Sun-god, him who enchants me (kaseip), 
11, him who bowitehes me and her who bewitches me (muustepisti),) 
may he destroying (rakhi) 
12, the enchantment and the image of their breath, breaking their 
womb (rast), 
19. pass over them #0 that he may he over them and pot...) 
14. © Sungod, may the Firogod thy companion destroy (them) f 
15. O Sun-god, may the Firo-god enclosing enclose them, even the 
god of fim... ; 
16, May the Sun-god molt (1) (lieu) their image, may the Fire 
god receive their bodies ! 
17, May the Fire-god consume (/ikadbid) thom, even the god of fire 
who causes (doatruction) ! 
18. The Fire-god is wrathful like water. 
Tov, 1. May the Fire-god (carry them) to the Iand whence none return f 
2, Tho Fim-god who illumines tho gloom (uk?) of darkness... . 
8, Tho Fire-god (turns) to the plaguo-god (Nanifarv), the mee 
aenger of earth. a 

4. The Sun-god is he who inspires the breath of those who act (t). 

5, The god who is king of the dead and living (1) (aap u xu), 

6. along with the god and goddess, has been angry with me. 

7. In tho houee of the kindling of the altar flame (puh/pnlofehdiae 

& the Sungod of the mighty month, the living one, knows; 
godiless A thus. 

9 (or) not thus knows, (but) Lknow not. Of the exorcisor 

10. of him who bewitches me and of hor who bewitches ime (and) of — 

the destroyer (réki), r 
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11. their enchantment in the place of thy tample like a brinch of 
wood 


12, against those (sorecrers) may they behold ; may the god 
13. overwhelm thei like a goblet, like 
14. a... . may he injuro, may ho eut off) 
1, their life. . 
XLL, 79, 7-8. 68. 
Col. ii, 4. “Incantation.—O altar son of heaven, may the son of Ea, 
5, Morodach, the son of Eridu, purify my hand ! 
6. May he make pure my mouth, may he make bright my foot! 
7. May the evil tongue depart to another place!" 


XLIT $526, Hymn to Noxgal. 

2. “(In the. ...) may it be, in thy heart may it be, in thy liver 
may it be! 

3 (In the... +) may Dey i thy Ree: tay by i thy bet 
may it be 

4. Among the (pe thon enterest not on this side. 
.. thou bringest not out. 

6. Among tho cheep the .... thou entereat not on this aide, 

7, To the sheop the strong sheep thou bringest not out. 

8. O lord, thou onterest not the temple of beer, 

9. The clothing (bursumfu) of the place of the oracle thon gathorest 
not together. 

10. © lord, tho place of sovervignty (eitult) thou antorest not. 

11, Her, even tho servant who knows Rinesat Setanta 
woatest not. 

12. O lord, tho park of Istar thou establishest not, 

13, The little ones thou leadest not out of the park of Istar, 

M4, The place where the bond (enw) is fixed thou entarest not, 

15, The small child (mara) who knows the bond thou bringest: not 





out, 

16. Tho... thon dost not remove, its cow (lati) thon dost not 
deatroy. 

17. .. +. reclining with evil intent, tho offering (turbanma) thou 
dost not kiss, 

18. .... in tho placo of his lori (1) thou doat net smite.” 


XLII K 4874. ; 
Ove. 1, “(O hero whose) power ia over the hosts of hoayen and earth 


until fature days, 
aad 


2. .... ho i good of mouth for exaltation, 


512 APPENDIX 37. 


FEA mon regard the observation of his token (id#i). 
4, Dimoting the.... in avery fortross ho establishes the daily 
aacrifice, 
5. (The man whom) he exalts he Tends forth to headship. 
6. .... he magnifies the command of his heart, | 
7, Directing the. ... in ovary fortreca ho establishes the daily 
sacrifice, 
8. Ho urges on ([yumakha]ru) tho ending of the deliage. 
9. .... he hs established justice grout and pure, he has reared 
the cedar, 
10, .... Samas and Rimmon, the divine judgea, 
11. . ... (he is) the faithful ons who establishes the foundation of 
tho land. 
12. ...... to futuro agos, even to future ago, 
19. (Heis) the... . of the goddess Uban-same (the fingor of heaven), 
tho companion of Asdros, 
=. of the great (gods) am T 
he has doubled the might of formor-kings. 
‘he answered and the wicked woman writes, 






















my storm, 

+. the divine hero of Justice lux established (tetas) eee 
where, 
. . and he bound togethor (emd) their confaderacy. 
his fortress they entered, 
her counsel sho ropoatod, 
his fortress did his ouseb capture (idhruddu), 
ho founds the shrino. 
- ++ he swoopt (aver) the world, he beholds (ihhath) the | 

cotdedernay. | 
he uplifts not his gift (tadara). 
the man whomsosver he has not taken. 
his wife he binds (yarrura) with oaths (tamétt), 
multitudes submitted to him, 
(if) ho is angry, may ho be quicted whoever bo ba. 
the name they behold and his destruction (ealadh), 
the mountain, the man who utters good words, 
Muli! who exhorts (}) the goda. 
the prince, the proclaimor of the cry (1) (etrifan), 
+ +++ (spreading) splendour and glory, casting down fear, 
13. .... his... . and his lordship.” 
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XLIV, BR. iii. 150, 
Obn, 1. “O warriangod (Zrimmu), the shining one, the sword of Istar 
in strongth (ursi) which nccopts not prayer, 
2. may the good prayer soothe thee! 
3, May tho prayor rain life and quietude upon theo! 
4. Raise the cry of the oracle (eakri) (at) the dawning of day, Tike 
the offspring of # gnzollo! 
5, © lord of thy mother, thou marchost and turnost for thyself 
thy ; 


marching. 

6, Like the watora of a marsh, mayest thon be placid ({@fakndta) ; 

T. like the waters of a pool (yarkAi), mayest thou be at rest 
(ldnikhdta), 

8, Like tho herdaman of the roposing ox, may sleep (1) overtake (1) 
thee! 

9. Hear me and (help me), O stalwart king? 

10. Mayest thou spread (luésalldta) (thy) shadow (over me) {2 


XLY. Sp. iii, Bertin, Recue CAmyriologie, i. 4. Hymn to the Sun. 

1, “O Sun-god, in the midst of heaven, at thy sotting, 

2, may the enclosure of the pure heaven speak to thes of ponos 1 

3, May the gato of heaven be thy bond !* 

4, May the dirvcting god, the messengor who lovos theo, direct thy 
way. 

5. In E-Babira, the scat of thy sovercignty, thy supremacy rises 
like the dawn. 

6 May A the yrife whom thou loveat, come before thee with joy ! 

7. May thy heart take rst! 

8. May the glory of thy divinity be established for thee ! 

9, O Sun-god, warrior horo, may it exalt thoo in strength !* 

10. O lord of £Babira,’ ax thou marchost, may it direet thy course | 

11. Direct thy road, march along the path fixed for thy pavement 


(durus), 
12, O Sun.god, judge of the werld, the director of its Iawa art thon ! 








* The remainder of the tablet is too mutilated for tranalation, The final 
ines are: when the sun sets thou shalt aay thus to the San-yod: Tike a 
father thou wilt draw me to the earth.” 

* In the Asyrian version, “ May the gates of heaven approach thee!" 

* In the Acadian, ko-xen-pa_ 

* Meii-g, in the Accadian, from meli or meri, strength” Ween it 
18, 10). The Assyrian version has aitaply, “may they exalt 
® Omitted in the Assyrian version. 
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o14 APPENDIX IV, 
13, Conclusion of the spell: When the Sun-god may be the sutting 
4. Tho cachaniar after the strengthening (}) of his mother... . 
15. Cf he noxt hymn] © Sun-god that rieest in the 


16, Like its original, copied and publishod, 
17. Tablet of Nobo-damiq, son of Inadli-bur.... 
18 For Nobo hia lord, Nobo-baladheu-iqhi, the eon of the man of 


gil, 
19, for the preservation of his life, has caused Nebo-haniakhi, the 
son of the man of 
20. to write (it), and has placed (it) in R-Zida” 


XLVI. Pinches, Texts tn the Babylonian Wedge-writing, p. 15. AM 
terative Hymn. 


Obv. 5. Monthly fa ae eet prince of &Suggil the 


supremo assist, 

6. the strongholds (arm2f) of Morodach and ite brickwork may 
the king assist ; 

7. (in) the month (?) (arakh) of life and the festivals of snorifics 
may glad music be sounded ; 

8, lot tho four (arbah) zonos behold his countenance! 

9. To those that bring (1) (arid) hia nourighers may he grant Hifo 
and goodness of heart ! 


10. Founding (basimu”) the enceinte of the sanctuary, restoring the 
ahrino, 


11. Babylon (Babi), the city of multitudes, has he completed ax his 
mighty fortress ; 

12, (its) property (Basti) has he restored, oven ite vast tomy 

13, the daily acrifices that had been discontinued (adluti) bis ts 
cstabliahod as of yore ; 

14, those who behold (his) merey and power celebrate (f)* his... . 





Reo, 3. May the fame (citir) of... mount upon wings £ 
4. May Zirpanit the princess, the supreme, amsist the prines to Tile 
sovereignty ! - 





* Basamw means property, “to make suitable” or “prepare;® hence 
teat." Baru, a species of large serpent (the weumgal), has no 
with the root. 

* Epulu, pechaps connected with pilu, “white” 
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5. May hia seed (ziru) increase and may his progeny (nannab) bo 
numerous! 


6. May trouble (ire) nover be to him! may he overcome his woos 
(niemat) | 

7. May the blessings (iirré) of happiness and obediencs wait upon 
him daily | 

8, Gardens ( ‘hert) of peace and joy of heart may he make for the 
midat of Babylon | 

9. Within (fsirbi) its temples may the women walle and accomplish 
his commands! 

10, Within Babylon tho proaporous exultantly may ho establish joy! 


LL, May its sides (nvtagut)* be ndorned? with zakieal wood, and may 
he achieve its exaltation | 

12, The oxite (eupati)® of ita stronghold may he nourish with tho 
primest ofl f 

13. The secret chambers (/-uéturnme) of its temples may he fill with 
unnumbered goods and treasure | 

14, As for (eupar) their deeds . 

15, The namo (evi) of the king 


XLVIL W.A.L v.50, 51. Hymn tothe Sun-gnd. 
Obp. Col i. 1. “ Incantation. —O Sun-god, from the great mountain ix 
thy rising 5 
2. from the great mountain, the mountain of the ravine, is thy 
ising 5 
3, from the holy mound,* the place of the destinies, is thy rising. 
4. To bo with hoaven and earth (is thy) appeamnos; from tho 
horizon (thou risest). 
5. The great gods (bowing) the faco stand before thee, 
6 (ieee obaceatt) 5 (Cy) nen 


7. (Men!).... their . 
8... of his four feck, 








From ey, “to wind.” Th W. AL v, 27,9, eu is a synonym of amarms, 
“to bind,” lieu, sibu, rukdu(?) khuraten. Sutoqutu must be distinguished 
from autugu, a pumsage” (from efiqu), 

 Tteteamér, to be distinguished from teamaru (itemur), “te consider,” and 
ommart, “to quik” Perhaps we should read ievamir, allied to the Heb, 
simrdh, “ music.” 

2 Or, perhaps, “those who ieruo forth from its stronghold.” 

* In the Semitic rendering, “from the mountain” shply, 
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10 Oe we aor (all things), thine own counsellor art 
‘thon! 

1.0 Sun-god, hero supreme, the Joni of heaven and earth art thou 

12, Whatsoover oxista in the heart is uttored by (thy) mouth, 

13, (Thy) hands bring back to theo the spirits of all mon 

14, Wiekedness (and) evil-dealing (thou destroyest), 

15. Justice and righteousness thou bringast to pasa 

16, The wicked man and tho injurious (sagsa), 

17. he who has sworn an oath in i, 

18, ho who has offerod what he has (not) seen, 

19, ho whom tho plaguo has seized, 

20. he whom the fever has bound, 

1, he upon whom the evil incubus (ut) has settled, 

23, he whom the evil alu has concealed in hie bed, 

24, he whom the evil ekimmu has cast down at night, 

25. ho upon whom the mighty gallu has eid the yoke, 

26, he whono limbs tho evil god has snared (‘epuru), 

27. he, the clothing of whose body the evil succubus has torn away, 

28. (he whom) the... has taken, 

99, (be whom the)... has cast down, 

30. (ho whom) the akhkhazu has consumed, 

31. he upon whom the handmald of the Zidu has east the eye, 

$2. the freodman whom the handmaid of the 4él has erabraced 
fatally (crim), 

33, he whom an evil portent has out off, 

34, ho whom tho ban has bound, 

35, he whom the evil mouth has devoted to destruction, 

36, (ho whom) the evil tongue haa cursed, 

37, (ho whom) the evil eye has ruined (ikrimu) utterly, 

88. (he whom) the stranger has fettered, 

39, (ho) whore, .... has been poured ont for him,— 

40. may cay of thein bé with thee t 


Col. ii, 27, Incantation —The feverdemon has overwhelmed like a 
rivor-flood, 
28 the curse hag (cut men off) like a green herb in the desert, 
29, In the sea, whore is the home (of the fish), . 
30, the fover has cast ita shadow (tevlil/at) like garment , 
32, The.... returned to the great waters, 


38 In their midst the fre bums, their fish (the foverdesmon)) 
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84, To heaven his snare he spreads, and 

35. the bird of heaven he inundates like the storm, 

36, Tho antelope by ite head and its horas ia taken. 

37. The gout, the chumois of the mountains, their own young 
chamois, is taken, 

38. (The fever-demon) bows tho neck of the guzslle (pagina) of the 
desert, 

39. He alaughtore tho cattle of the god Ner in the pasture, 

40. The furious (demon) overwhelms the man in his own houso, 

41. *O Morodach, substance of mine’ (Ea says), “go, my som! 

42, berate Vint the {mage thou hast. founded for his 
‘support ! 

45. Cathe tr the ing to walk’ ores 81 

44. Before the Sun-god take his hand t 

45. Ropoat the spell of the pure hymn f* 

46, Tho waters of his head (pour upon him)? 

47. Tho waters of prophecy ...." 

Kev, Col. iii, 12, Incantation—Tho king who is pure in faithfulness 

of heart... . 

13. Tho oil of the cedar which (grows) in the mountains .... 

14. Renowing the groon fruit, ereating tho glory of sovereignty, 

15, ..... of kingship, 

16. when thou enterest into the house of libations, 

17. may Ea make thee glad! 

18, May Dav-kkina, tho quson of the doop, enlighten theo with ber 
hoon f 

19. May Merodach, the great overseer? of the spirits of heaven, exalb 
thy head ! 


20, The great messenger, the pure one, of Ea has confirmod their 
doods for over(?) in the place whore they are catablishod, 

21, The exalted gods of heaven and earth establish him. 

22, In the great shrines of heaven and earth they establish him. 





23, He purifies thoir bordar (sanctuary), ho makes it white; 

24. In hia waters the pure are white, 

25. The spirite of earth, the great gods, purity themselves. 

26. The divine lord of .... the pontiff (alga!) of marcy, is tho 
white one of Erida. 

27. The divine lady of .... the pontiff of mercy, is the white ono 
of Erida. 





* Or “ writing" (mugaru). * © Priest” in the Accadion tes 





— 
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28, He who is the pure mouth? of the deep fully secomplishes. 
29, He who is clothed with the linou stuffs of Eridu fully sccam- 


plishos, 
80. In the house of libations before the king Ea they establish him. 
81. By the commands* of the Sun-god, the great lord of heaven and 
earth, 


82. long may ho extend to him life and goodness of heart! 
33, The king is tho heifer of a pare cow, 

34. When thou approuchsst the house of libations, 

35, Retard 0) Mae eae 

36, may . of the Sun-god enlighten then ! 

37. 3a he bs) tral clothe him} 


4. With the bent secrifcial reed (ruduk) (make) libations with the 
hand 


45. Tho divine prince, the lord of prophesying . .. . 

46, By his spell of lifo.... 

47. The Say hn hs ha gry of son seh, ieee 
48, Zikum, tho mistrem of tho deep. 








Col. iv. 21. ‘When thou Ieavesé the house of libations, 

22, may tho apirits (of the earth), the great gods, grant thee long lify 
and goodness of heart, 

‘23. May Adar, the mighty warrior of Mul-lil, be thy helper on tho 
field of battle, 

24, When thou comest out of the house of libations, 

25. may tho propitious sul and the propitious colossos turn to thee 
in pence. 

26. (Though) the «hiremu be hostile, and the alu hostile, (may) the 
tutuk be propitious and the divine coloseos 

27, May the spirits (of earth), the great gods, (be propitious). 

2% May the Sun-god utter words of blessing unto thoo!” 


XLVOL W.A.L y, 52, 
Obv, Col. i. 4. “(O lord) of heaven and earth, divine lord of the star, 
divine Indy of the star | 
5, (0 lon of Da-)ubma, lady of Daubma! 
es 
1 In the Semitic version, aripu, “augur.” 
» Kibdti for qibdti, Acadian gud, connected with gudec, “the proelainges.” 


ey dn the Ascadlan text extend (endatsigis) the raring of tg, 
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S 


|. (Divine lord) of the holy mound, divine lady of the holy 
mound ! 


7. Mother of Nin-lil, fathor of Mub-lil t 
8. Divine lord of the living day, divine lord of B-sarra ! 
9. Concubine of the spirit of heaven, divine lady of tho mountain 
(kharsagga) | 
10. Sul-kun-ea (Moroury), lord of tho dish 1 
11, Mother of the Corn-god (Serakh), mother of the seven gods ! 
12, Divine lord and high-priest of Nipur, mighty lord of Nipur! 
13. Prophotoss(), divine lady of Nipur! 
14. Nappadi, the lady of .... 
18. The god whose law is supreme, the inoubus of Bkur! 
16. Mother of the house, ‘Sadar-nuna (‘the bond of the princely 
antelope”) ! 
17. Sorpent-god (Serakh), the incubus of -sarra 1 
18. ‘The propitious colossos (lamadéi) whose splendour is exalted f 
19, Son of the mighty prince, Nannaru the Moon-god! 
20, Lond af tho white image? of tho spirit of Sin, wifo of Sin? 
21. Glorious image supreme, Mul-lil of lif ! 
22, Divine beast of the Moon-god, who traverses the sides of the 
house! 
23, .... son of BSaba! 


Col. iv. 9... .. tears I bore, and who is there that gives me rest? 


3. (May thy heart) be still, may thy liver have rest! 

4. O suprome judge . ... may thy hoart be still! 

5. (O ludy) of the temple of Dim-riri, may thy heart bo still 
6 O lady who takos away lifo, may thy hoart bo atill ! 

7. O lady of Nisin, may thy heart be still! 

8 O lady of tho mighty temple supreme, may thy heart be etill ! 
9. O lady of the temple of Dim-riri, may thy hoxrt be still | 

10. O my lady, my godiless Bahu, may thy heart be otill! 

11, O concubine and mother, Bahu, may thy heart bo still! 

12. O Bahu, propitious white image, may thy heart be still 1 

13. Onimer of the evil namo lady of heaven, may thy heart be otill! 


14, Lamontation af the heart to the divino lady of life and doath 5 
Inmentation of the heart to the male (divinity) who hss ereated 
the white image, 





* Nunus, in the Assyrian version sir, a wonl related to soring, “white 
gold” 
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15, [Fimt lind of noxt tablet.) Of the evil deluge ‘Tho seizor of 
the namo... . 

16. Sixth tablet (of tho series beginning): 'The male (divinity) 
‘who has created the white image :’ quite completa 

17, To Nobo the mighty (gi#malu) son, the overseer of the host 
hoavon and onrth, 

18 the holder of the papyrus scrolls, the taker of the stylus of the 
tablete of 


rh 

19, the lengthener of the day, the restorer of the doud to life, the 
establisher of life for men in trouble, 

20, the great lord of birtha (eri), Asmur-bani-pal the prince, the 
servant of Assur, Bel and Nebo, 

Q1, the shopherd who feeds the sanctuaries of the great gods, the 
establisher of their daily sacrifices, 1 

92, the son of Easarhaddon (tho king of hosts), the king of Assyria, 

23, the grandson of Sonnacherib (the king) of hosts, the king of 


Assyria, 

24, for tho prosorvation of his life, the Jongth of his days, the 
porfecting of his seed, 

25, tho establishment of the seat of the throne of his xoyalty, the 
obedient to hie glory and his honour, 

26, the prosentation of his prayers that the disobedient to him may 
‘bo given into his hands, 

27, (he who knows the purity of Es, tho gallovpriest of sueret - 
troasur0), the pontiff (ableallu), 

28. (who has been mado to walk that he may give rest to the heart 
of the great gods), 7 

29, (according to the tablets, the copies of Assyria and) Accad, 

20. (on tablots I have written, connected together, published), and 

31, (in the innor chamber of I-Zida, the temple of Nebo, who i in. 
Ninoveh, my lord, I placed), 

82. (For the pleasure of Nebo, the king of the hosts of heaven and 
earth, look with joy upon this chambor, and) 

99. (eupport hy day the head of Aswurbani-pal, the worbipper of 
thy divinity ; grant (his) prayer ;) 

39. (decree his life that he may exalt thy great divinity,)" 
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THE PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 


1. W.A.L ix, 29, No.5. Haupt, Keilehriftiexts, ii, No, 14; Zim- 
mern, Babylonische Bueepealincn, ie 

Obv. 1. * (Accept) the prostration of tho face of the living creature... « 
2, (thy sorvant ask (thee) for reat, 
3 To tho heart of hit who hs sinned thou uttorest words of 


4. Thou save ira the man lives, 
5. © potentate of the world, mistress of mankind 
6 SS who aovepts the 


7. [Pur © god and motor god that re angry with iy 
he calls upon thee! 

8, Turn (thy face) towards him and take his hand! 

Rem, 1, raha ep aay 

2. Ever look upon me and accept my 

3, Say, ‘Flow long aball ay (Heart be wroth) 1? and lat thy liver 
be quioted. 

4. When, O my mistress, shall thy countenance be turned in 

nt 

5. Like a dove I moura, on sighs do I feast myself. 

6, [Prrest.] (From) woo and lamentation is (his) ver rested ; 

7. he weeps tears, (he utters) a ery." 


IL Haupt, Abtadiechs und Sumerieche Keilschrifitezte, iii, No. 155 
Zimmern, ii 
Obo, 1, “(Thou that performest) the commands of Bel (Mulil), (thou 


that strongthunost ?) the limbs, 
2 the point of the sword . 





* Zimmera has inisunderstood this pasage, taking the noun for the verb, 
ad Ges vee es em Teneq-m is literally, *thow plantest deep in 








2 See teh oiet te ln eee 
1 Goon ths pod ia bet, ieee oe 


2 Oa mid, tom th ay hen Ty i 


yoked unt 
10, onthirea las weeping has been my veil. 
11, (Water I have not drunk); tears have been my 


A, Abdsolvo my sin, lift up my countenance ! 
5. O my god, the lord of prayer, may the prayer address 
6, O my goddess, the mistress of supplication, may the supp! 
" address thee | 
T. O Matu, lord of the mountain, may the prayer 
& O Gubarm (‘the fir fama’)? Indy of the border of 
the supplicntion address thee ! 


‘thi 
10. O Dam-kina, mother of the house supreme, may the 
address thee ! é 
11. © Morodach (lord of Babylon), may the prayer address | 
12, His (spouse, the royal bond of heayen) and earth, 





“ Gobarra is the Sumerian (and older) form of the Ancadian : 
“the Fire-yod" (W.A.1 iv. 26, 39), ‘The ideographic mode of writing ¢ 
‘word “fixe,” Grs-nant, shows that the original form must have been gua 
ep aoe se (9) os fe vu ioe eR ne 

Eithe why,” and gurgrn “the yellow metal” (gold), probably hare: 
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14, (0 bride, first-born of 1P)s, may the supplication address thee ! 

16. (O mistress of him who binds the mouth of the dog), may tho 
prayer address thee t 

16. (O exalted one, Guls, my mistress, even tho goddess Nani, may 
the supplication address thee I’) 

17. (Regard mo with favour,’ may it may to thee !) 

18. (‘Tura thy face towards mo,’ may it say to theo!) 

19. (*May thy liver bo quieted,” may it say to theo !) 

20. (May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has borne children, 
return to its place !) 

21, (As a mother who has bore children, as a futher’who lus 
bogotton (them), may it roturn to its place {)." 


TO. Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerische Keilechriftterts, ii. No. 19; 
Zimmern, Busspsalmen, No, 3, 
1. [Patesr.] “ (Over his face, which for) tears is not lifted up, falls 
the tear, 


2. (Over his foet, on) which fotters are Inid, falln the tear, 

3. (Over his hand,) which from weakness is at rest, falls the tear, 

4. Over his breast, which like # flute pipes forth in criea, falls the 
tear. 

5, [Pusimuxt.] O my mistrom, in the trouble of my heart I mise 
in trouble the ery to theo; say : ‘How long (shall my heart 
be wroth)#" | 

6, O my mistress, speak pardon to thy servant; let thy heart be 
at rest f 

7, To thy servant who suifors pain, grant moroy 1 

8. Turn thy neck unto him, accept his supplication ! 

9. Bo at poace with thy servant with whom thou art angry | 

Ree. 1. O my mistress, my hands are bound, yet I embmce theo. 

2, To the warrior, the hero Samas, the husband of thy Jove, grant 
a pledge that I may walk before thee with a life of Jong 

Sy hal and: mapaieallacnils ee nee 


4 3 pt ha uttered. prayer unto thee; may thy liver be: 
5. oth ete hf hy lr myth gr 
6 ee sean oe pea 

70 may the prayer address thea | 


«+. thy gallu supreme, 
& (0 Sumgod), the potontate of &-Babira, may the application 
address thee! 
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” &. (Tum thine eye upon mo,") may he say unto thee'T 

10, (“Tum thy face to me,”) may be say unto thee 1 

11. (‘Lot thy heart be pacified,’) may he say unto thee! 

12. ( Let thy liver be quicted,’) may he say unto thee f ’ 

13. (May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has borne childrens) 
return to its place t 

14, (As a mother who has borne, asa fathor who but begotten,) 
may it return to its place t 

15. (Poalm to) the goddoss A” 


IV, W.A.L iv. 19, No. 3. Zimmer, No. 5, 
i # How Toa ( my mistree, chal Ge yowectsl vcs eaeaeeta 
thy land) 1 
2. Ia thy chief city Broch has fuine come, j 
8. In fe-ur-nan, the house of thy oracle, is blood poured out like 


water, 9 

4. On all thy lands has he laid the fire, and like smoke hiss ‘out 
poured (it). 

5, O my mistress, groatly am I yoked to evil, 

6. O my mistress, thou hast surrounded me and hast appointed ma 
to pain. 

7. The strong enemy, like a solitary reed, has cab me down, 

8, No mossngo havo I roccived ; mynolf havo I not understood, 

9, Tike a field, day and night do T mourn, 

10. I, thy servant, bow myself before thee, 

11. May thy heart be quieted ; may thy liver be appeased 

12. + lamentation ; may thy heart be pacified 1® 

V. W.A.L iv. 21, Noa ines, Sa 6. 


7. “The lord, whose heart above rests nob, 

&, the lord, whose heart below rests not, 

9. above and below it rests not. 

10, Ho who has bowed mo down {and) cut mo off, ee 

1}, on my hand has laid the fetter, 

12. on my body has placed the chain, 

13. The iris of my eyes he fills with tears, 

14. my heart he fills with depression (and) lamentation. 

15. May his pure heart rest, may the prayer addross him, 

16. may his heart rest in quietade 1 
a 
1 As thero is n play hero upon the amomance af the two Semitic 
yugaddid and yugatss, is is probable that the Semitic version is the. 
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17, May the heart of his lordship rest in qnietudo 1 
18, 0 heart, turn thyself, turn thyself’ let it be said to him. 
19. +O heart, rest, reat 1’ lot it bo enid to him, 
20. He grants much to his heart who passes judgment on himself? 
QL. For the quieting of his heart may the spirits af earth catablish 
(him) whon he prayx. 
fev, 1, May tho spirita of earth who work trouble in heaven ® (catabliah 
him when he prays)! 
2 His god has borne away the supplication ; let the prayer (address 
him)! 
8. Quisting, or exorcising, the cry of anguish, may thy heart be 
atilled ! 
4. © lord, the mighty priest, (Adar) tho lord of the gull, may the 
prayer (address thee) ! 
5, O thou that speakest, lady of Nipux, may tho lamentation (come 
before thee) { 
6, O divino ruler of heayon and carth, raler of Eridu, may the 
prayer (address thee) ! 
7. O mother of the house supreme, Dam-kina, may the lamentation 
(como bafore theo} 1 
& © Merodach, lord of Babylon,* may the prayer (address thes) ! 
9, O wife of him, royal bond of heaven and oarth, may the lamenta- 
tion (come before thes) t 
10. O mesenger of life (Nebo), the god who proclaims the good 
name, may tho prayor (address thee) ! 
11. O bride, the daughter of the god ara, may the lamentation 
(come before thee) | 
12. O Mittu, lord of the mountain, may tho pryer (addrens thee) 1 
13. © Gubarra, Indy of the field, may the lamentation (come before 
thee) | 
14. ‘Look favourably upon me!" may he say to thea, 
15. ‘Turn thy face toward me!’ may he say to thos, 
16, ‘May thy heart be at rest! may he may to thee, 
17, ‘May thy liver be quieted !” may he may to thoo, 
18. May thy heart, like the heart ofa mother who has borne children, 
return to its place! 
19. As a mother who has borne children, a# a father who has be- 
gotten (them), may it return to ite place! 


* In the Acadian, “who judges ge 

* To Anu” in the Semitio version, 

* The description of Mercdach ax “Ton! of Babylon® indicates a poriced 
subsequent to the rine of Babyloa snder Khaiusnurages, 
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20, Pentel forty ve soi nmr he ab 
21. Tika ita original, eopied and published." 


etree No. 3; 27. No. 3. Zimmer, No. Me 


8. Ho has sinned, and in anguish (martwatus) he woeps wto 
his liver is darkened ; he hastens to thee, 

‘9. He is token ; he causes (his) tears to rain like a thund 
he is verpowareds and cass (i) yaa 1 wee. 

10, Liko a shricking bird he utters troublous cries: he da 
misory (dudib) with crying. 

11. What can my lord’s servant say and devise May he o 
mouth (for that) which I know not, 5 

12. (Puwrrexr,] Many indeed are my sins I have sinned in all 
this (curse) pass away (and) depart to a place in 

18 [Pausst.] Sin bas been Jaid (upon him); the eo 
mouth and (eyes!) bas como upon him ; darkness of 
in his daylight (#); he lies prostrate (1). 

14, At the gate of his sin his hands aro bound ; if *he 
thee’ he has no knowledge. 

19, Ho has addressed thee in praysr; may the writing of 
reat to thy hoart! 
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16. May his earnest eupplication find favour with thee above ; (with) 
groaning and casting down (he says:) ‘When shall thy heart 
(be pacified) t* 
17. Bohold his painful sufforing ; Ict thy heart rest and grant unto 
him merey. 
18, Toko his hand, forgive his ein; remove the madnoss and the 
wasting that is on him. 
19. Sot thy eorvant in thy favonmble mouth,! and let thy majesty 
bathe his disease in tho rivor. 
20. (Loosen) his chain, undo his fetter ; enlighton (his face) ; entrust 
him to his god who created him. 
21, Give lif to thy servant, let him exalt thy warlike deods; may 
all mankind (magnify) thy geeatnoss ! 
22, Accept bis gift, receive his ransom ; in a land of poaco may ho 
walk before thee! 
23. With overflowing fulness let him foed thy annotuary ! 
24, May the food of thy temple continue (for ever) ! 
25, May he pour out tho oil of thy courts like water; tho oil may 
he min on thy threshold abundantly 1 
20, May he offer thee® the odours (1) of codar, the finest of incense, 
tho fatness of wheat! 
Rew. 1. Look down, O lord, upon thy servant who is full of grief ; let 
thy wind blow and forthwith? deliver him! 
2. May he pacify thy haayy anger; strike oi his bonds; let him 
breathe freely ! 
3, (Loosen) his fotter, undo his bonds! . . . . declaro his judgment! 
4. .... pity, pity his life! 
T. W.A.L iv. 25. Ritual Toxt, 
lw, Col. i. 9, “Tte holm ix of tho wood of. +« 
10. Tis serpent-like oar has a golden hand, 
1}, Tte mast is pointed with turquoise. 
12. Soven timos soven lions of Edan oceupy ita deck. 
13, The god Kudur fills its cabin built within, 
14, Its sido ta of codar from tho foreat. 





+ Le addsem him favourably. 

* Literally, “cast before thee" (lieaflé-bs) ; comp. ald “be cast away.” 

2 Zaman. Zomarw is to came forth ;” hence “a door” is called mifar 
samari, “a bor to exit” (W.A.L ii 29, 61), and semans is used of the 
* growing” of plants and the “rising” of stara. 

# Soe WeAsI. fi, 51, 17. 


=_ 


APPENDIX Y. 
1. Tse scndng i of the palmwood of Dilran 


19. The ahip of the god of Eridu is destiny, 

20, ere ute eis oe oe 

21. Merodach is the god who pronounces (its) good 1 
22. The god who benafits the house makes it go in Es 
23, Nin-nangor, the bright one, the mighty workman of 
24, with the pure and blissful hand has pronounced 

26. ‘May the ehip before thee cross the canal ! 


4 pure watar (in) the temple of the lower. 
Mik) rt tovads thal ing 


7. binds, and with » band (7) ho covers (his) seat. 
‘8, Ho hoaps up the herbs and tho dress ; ho offers 


11. [Rosne Yoona:} Strotch the linen and tio it ah 
(éakhkharu) cup. 

12. Bet it down; a second time the herbs and a 

13. heap up (and) cut (on) tho altar offer the 

‘and the robe of a herald ; 

iu cite Eh ails cttba eat dal b poet ues n 
dark cloth, white cloth 

15. (aud) a fillet; on bis left hand thou mast ‘bind w by 

16. caer ‘The green corn his hand mast eu, 


18 (it {s) Ea, who verily has made tho man that has 
19. T have not made (him), And the workman who 
great wooden tablet, 


1 Tn R204 (K 2081), 20, the Acadian mali is intarpreted 
¥ Puiildou (W.A.L vy. 14, 18), Aram. prFiqy, 
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20, dipping his hand in the water of the god, saye: ‘O Nin-igimangar- 


21. (it is) Ka who verily haz made the workman, 
22. Ihave not made (him).’ At sunset the ganlen 
23, (thou must onter, and lifting) the hand to Bel must cavor his 
throne with linen. 
24. The great wooden tablet thou must sct up in the garden, At 
sunrise, 
25. on the bunk of the river, a green spot, thou must draw up pure 
wator. Three knots 
26, to Fa, the Sun-god and Merodach, thou must knot. 
27. One knot to this god thou must knot, 
28, Dates (and) cones (1)? wes Dex les aeons (with) honwy 
and butter thou must place (saying) 
29, ‘Be strong, be glorious!’ gta ee pre gpm 
Merodach, thou must sacrifice, 
30, One victim to this god thou must sacrifice, Thou must offer 
the sacrificial goblet, but 
31. not sot (when) the great round cup, lifting (it) up; and upom 
the great round cup 
32. cedar, herbs, green corn, fragmenta of a small teank, 
Col. iii. 1. a strong reed, the cream of abundant butter and good oil 
thon must 
2. Limpid water, which thou hast eet before the god, thou must 
raise alzo towards a low place, 
%. and dipping (the hunds therein) mast say + 
4. Incantation, —The day tho image of tho god has beon made, ho 
has caused the holy festival to bo fully kept, 
5. The god has risen among all lands. 
6. Lift up the (nimbus of) glory, adorn thyself with heroism, O 
hero perfect of broast ! 
7. Bid lustre eurround this imago, ostablish veneration f 
8. The lightning flashoa} the fostival appears like gold. 
9 ‘a fearen hegre as oun costed pniearstiibe gaa 
1 
10, This festival has been created among the hosts of heaven and 
earth. 0d 


‘11. This festival has issued forth from the forest of the codartrees, 
12, This festival is the creation of the god, the work of mankind. 


+ Soo W.ALL i. 42, 18 A-re-tiarn aru, Fiyarm i “thp cedar” 
(W.A.L. di. 28, 23). The determinative kv denotes “the husk of » seed” 
(Assyrian hemu), 


ax d 





i 
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13. Bid the festival be fully kept for over, 
14. according to the command of the Insty golden god! 
15, This festival is a sweet savour even when the mouth is un- 


opened. 
16. (a pleasant taste) when food is uneaton and water un(drunk). 


_Col. iv. 1. He has bought the pure waters within it, 

2. O goddows of plants, mighty plant of Anu! 

8. With his pure hands he has established thee. ‘J 

4. Es, tho divine antelope has carried thee to a place of purity, 

5. to a placo of purity has he carriod thoo, 

6. With his lustrous hands has he carried thee. 

7. With honey and batter has he carried thee, 

& Ho has lnid the waters of prophecy on thy mouth, 

9, Ho has opened thy mouth in prophecy. be 

10. Like the god, like the place (of the god), like the hoart of the 
god, O evil Longue !” 

TE. W.ALL iv. 13. No. 3. 

1. “His fist (1) ho (shakes 1) towards the four streeta, 

2, the top of his head he turns (?) towards the fountains (3) ofthe 
Jand,. | 

3, Draw up (sirig) the waters of prophesying at his back. 

4. Cut the husk of the corears (over) the gute (and).the eonxt. ] 

5, Evil is his fnco, but ho may not capture, 

6. In the night injuro the mastar(?) of the house in the strest, | 

7. Spoil, O pure one, the rancid oil ; 

8. apoil the eeid wine |” | 





| 
| 
« . Seven codartrees before you. . ++ | 
Samas and Rimmon (he shall) speak thus, | 


He pep taming back the rod, (wearing) © mountain (7) 
4. (0 Sungod, the judge, (and) Rimmon, the lord of wells (iri) 
H Decend 0. Sexe te. Jose cetent} 0, Raa lord of 


8. Doscend, O Moon-god, lord of the crown! descend, O Nergal, 
Jord of the weapon ! 

7. Descond, O Istar, Indy of battle! 4 

8 Descond, © Iskhara, lady of judgment! ; | 
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9. Doscond, O mistross of the dosert, the suéukkat of the groat 


gods, 

10. the beloved of Anu! descend, O lady of the great goda, 

11. In my mouth his name is celebrated (av) in whatsoever he has 
done 5 

12, and I will pray continually (tamid) : lot tharo be justica |" 


13, (Ife prays, taking) the cedar, bowed down (4ukkupi) in a moun- 
tain (1) drew. 


14. *(O Sun-god), the judge? O Rimmon, lord of wells t 
15, Tapproash you in prayer. 

16, (O Intar), supreme mistress, daughter of Anu t 

17, (O gods), the judges 1” 


8718. 

4, The Sun-god and Rimmon make small (1) (éazzanu) and. ..+ 

5. in whateoover they have done I will pray continually: (let thore 
be justice !). 

6. He pmys.... 

7, ‘0 Sun-god, the judgo! O Rimmon, (lord of wells)” 

8, He has directed the unction in... . 

9, He has been visible on the right hand and on the Jefe... .” 


- - . . 


2ud 





Vi 
LITANIES TO THE GODS. 


L.R2Qi. 109. 
Obp, 3. “What havo T done that T should bear tho sin 1? 
4. To the ight Ihave ateed the ape (tn) and yt Tear the 


5. To Nusks, the supreme mesenger of far, tweed the 
spell, and yet E boar the sin, ~ 

6, To the Moon-god I hava uttored tho spell, and yet T bear the sin. 

* 7. To the Sun-god I have uttered the spell, and yet I bear the sin, 

& To Rimmon I havo uttered the spell, and yot I bear the sim, 

9, To Ea T have uttered the spell, and yet I bear the sin, 

10, To Morodach I havo uttored the spell, and.yet I boar the ain. 

11. To Nebo I have uttered the spell, and yet T bear the ein, 

12. Tothe groat god and tho great goddess [have uttored the spell, 
and yet I bear the «in, 

13. To my god have uttered the spell, and yot I bear the sin. 

14, To my goddess I havo uttorod tho spoll, and yot I bear tho ain. 

15. To the god of my city I have uttered the spell, and yet L benr 
tho sin. 

16. To the god and goddoss of my city T have utterod the spell, and 
yet I bear the sin, 

17. To the four streets I have uttered the spell, and yet I bear the 
sin. 

18. (To) Suqamuna I have uttered the spoll, and yet I bear the ain, 

19. (To) Sumaliya T have uttered the spell, and yet T bear the ain. 

20. (To) the seven gods and the twin goda I havo uttered the spell, 
and yet I bear the ain. 

21. (To) the god whom I know not I have uttered the spell, and yet 
I bear the sin. 

22. (To)... khuyn I have uttered the spell; may my sin be 
forgiven |” 

The rest ia too mutilated for translation, 





+ Mind ebuswe sortam nosaku. 
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Corornow. 1. “ (From) the hand of Dl... 
2, in the eponymy of. «6 
"3, May he have peace !" 
II. Unnumbered fragment, 
Otw. 1. “O hero, the illuminator of men, (the lord) of lords, the 
Tight (1) ..ee 
2. hero supreme, the Lord who cometh forth ax leader !t 





3, O Elimma (Mol-il), the hero who illuminates men as man! 
4, O Elimma (the chamois-god), lord supreme! 

5. (O) great chief, lord of the horn, Mul-lil | 

6. (O Elim)ma, lord of the god ms! 

7. (O divine) great chiof, lord of the ghost-world f 

8. (O Elim)ma, master of Rwar{ra) ! 

9. (O Elim)ma, lord of the temple of the guprome heart 1? 


TIL. 79. 7-8. 98 (W.ALE ¥. 52. No, 2) 
Ov. 9. (0 lord [mut]) of sacrifice, may the prayer adress thea? 
10. (O lord) of prayer, may the prayer addross thee ! 


11, (Blees) the brickwork? of Rikur, the brickwork of B-leurd 

12. 0... establish’ (nt) the tomplo of Mub-il ! 

13, O.... hero, establish the temple of Nin-lil | 

14, O,... raler of lifo, establich the tomple of Mulilt 

15. O.... establish the temple af Ninlil! 

16, O..,. Moongod, establish the temple of MuLlil! 

17, O,... fifty, establish the tomple of Mublil ! 

18, O supreme, catablich (the temple of) Multi! 

19, O rising Sun-god, ostablish (1)! 

20. O (thou) that comest forth (from) the gate of tho temple of 
Eroch, cetabligh (it) | 

21, 0 mesenger of... . fill (it) with dropa! of rin! 

22, Ho fills the land with weeping 

23, He has sought his place of 

‘24, A stranger has seized the house of the omele (birieti). 


(1) Newoan mula up-po-we : medu . ‘UD-DU-NE 
xwo-dt op-DO-NE, (3) elillum hdd niet (bi) Gi... nufeu) « 
sagi: belum ep... 
* (Mw-)Iu arasu dé-rabebi. 
3 Libites, corresponding to the Accadian a-s-ip, , 
* is, rendered by teithati in W, ALL, iv. 37, 3, and trikiteom im v.22,420 


A 
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25, ‘The wine? is outpoured and the Iamentation is ou! 
Reo, 1, The lamentation ho’ causes to rain: like a cloud 


4 Like a house of sickness that is destroyed, 
tomo? — 3 


5. The mighty shepherds tent i (fal of) sow a 





¥ In the Aceadinn text written wuerux-tn, ie. widdiin, “a 
9 So in the Accadian text; but the Asryrian version offers the: 
renderings, “he sits” (ittasob) and “he Lies” (irtabite). 
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10. (Q) mighty chief, lord of E-sar(m, may thy liver be apponsed) t 
11. (0 sovereign) supreme, mighty mountain, Mul-{il)! 
12, (O Ninlil), mighty mother of the gods, (may thy liver be 
appeased) |” 
V. W.A.L iv, 67, No. 2, Prayors, 
Obdr. 46, “Thou hoarest the prayer, (thou) beholdost my face, 
47. By day the worship of (thy) divinity, the goodness of my heart, 
48, (and) sane thou (grantest), O Istar; the darkness thou 
wilt not 
Polistes hiees ny his happiness 
50. and ryjoicing bless (dummig*) with blessing | 
‘51. He has caused (his) men to take hold of the name of Tstar and 
call upon it, 
52. The exaltation of the king she has mado like (yumassil) that of 


god, 
53. un a Sas of Sua palaon lareera guest) Ale Gade 
64, Verily he knows thab along with the god thou favourest these 





55. Ts poople and himself aro elreumeised (pulduttu®) unto god, 
56. As for what is kept back in bia heart for his god (ond) his 


goddens, 
57. is there any (du) who can learn the will of the gods in heaven ? 
58, Tho counsel of the divine lord of spirits who can understand 
(Bhakeien) 4 
59. How can one learn the course of the god of glory (1) 
60. Thay whe ee Ape ei Ao ae es ee 


61, When tho hood is uplifted in honour, he brings all high inded- 
ness ® to shame (iA/tapar). 
62, When the faco io brought low, he oxalte (feammur) and 


63, 1 Sea openg of Ligh (pur mah Bie heneps 
64, when tho opmninge and elosings (of day) and might oocrd thair 


65, Ho has troubled me and has troubled (my) body.* 
See eee 
See W.A.T. iv, 29, 30. 


* Or rather, perhaps, “ ennnchs;” see W.A.T. if, 24, 58, — 
Toamar. 
ety nd nig un SN neat 


to be “day and 
* Through “want of food,” according to W.A Jw. 47, 49. a 


APFENDIX VI, 
66. Hep nee ee 


(Bats 8) Se pbb Den ha ALN we ae a 
3, His rod (fhadhru) has destined mo, 


Eide hog hiss Gack ieee 

5. in the hour of night he lots me not breathe freely. 
6. In the work of service my bonds ars unloosed. 
7. My limbs, my extromitica and my sides, b sto 
8. In my lying down I roared like an ox. 

9, T bleated (wdtallil) like a sheep in my shame* 


17. That [dio not, the queen has conjured my tears, 
18. All my people havo said that (I om) an evil-doer, 
19. and the lamb has heard my rejoicing bafore him. 
20, He will bring good nows (yubassiru), his liver is b 
QU. he... during the day of all my family ; 

22, upon tho.... has their divinity had mercy," 


‘VI. W.A.L iv. 64. Ceremonies and Prayers. 
Obv. 1, “For an evil sickness thon must bring a 
the mound of the galloe-priest, sending 
approaching the man. 
‘2. The following ceremony must be observod.—Tn the ni 
‘up a green branch which has grown in a distant 
Merodach. < 


3. Pile up dates and cones, pouring ont oil, and. 
water, honey and butter, 

4. Set up a vessel containing the thinl of an ephah ; 
inwards (gurbi) and corn ; place green herbs by 
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5. Offer tho cup of eacrificial beer. In front of the gardon (J) among 
the... trees, the cedars and the palms, 

6. Any (it). Spread out (sadad) over (it) a strong carpet. Lay 
(there) tha horhs of the garden and the fruit of the gurden. 

7. Offer sacrifices. Place consecrated (}) flesh, fatty {1} flesh, roant (1) 
flesh. 

8, Take cil with wood. ,.. and on the middle of this oil 

‘9, pure m-ran, inconso (1)... - pioces of pure food, clean herbs, 

10. wood of the tall tree, thorn wood, the alice of a anake,? srs1 and 
‘SEMAN, compound together (isfemie), 

11. ond lay in the midst of the oil. On the mound of the gullos- 
priest is the god of the gods of joy. Four firestones, 

19, four bita of gold, four crystala, and four soals (cylinders) pre- 
pare. ‘The fire-stone, the gold, 

13. the crystal and tho scalstone (must be) between the gods of 
joy. Plant (sakak)... . 

14. With the dust of plants (%) in a great sacrificial cup which the 








gods... 

15, Tn oil of the sherbin of Phoenicia and in the wood of .... place 
the cloth... . 

16, Take the sick man's hand and thrice repeat this incantation (to 
Merodach). 


17. Incantation.—O Morodach, lord of the world .... prince, 

18. strong one, unique, mighty (gitmalu)... + 

19. hor (tizgaru) supreme, who (subjugstes) hostility... , 

20, forceful, king of .... 

21. Moerodach, whose view (pagfu) is (extended over the world) .... 

29. vision and seership (1)... . the glorious one, 

23. divine eon of the holy mound .... 

24, tho deluge of the weapon hie hand (directs) . .. « 

30. gladdonor (Kidda) of the corn and the .... erator of the wheat 
and the barley, renowor of the herb, 

31, creator of the work of the ged and the goddess, thelr... art 
thou! 

31. ‘Tho dragon (ueumgat) of the epirite of earth, the director of the 
spirits of heaven, 

32, the omniscient lord of heaven and earth, the ereater of the law 
(terit) of the universe, F 

33. thou art the lord, and like a crown bast thou made the tablets 
of the (destinies), 





7 Or, porhaps, “snake-leaf* (buda-sir). 
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34. Thou also like the Sun.god (resnovest) the darkness 


earth 
Never at lho evl peshnd v2 aig ca peng NE 
A i i sl a ae ea 
‘eye preserve me (Iustim)t 
Alsat est patie bane 
‘niga) all the baloful things that do me harm. 
67. May it cast the evil curee and the unpropitious 
another place | J 
68, May my light shine like a fire-stone, and noyer 


dintross t 
Reo. 1. May thy life make my life like a crystal, may it grant 1 

2. O my god and my goddess, who judge me, may my land 
3. bo blessed like gold in the mouth of men | 
4. Liko a eeal may my troubles be sent far away 
5. Never may the evil and unpropitious curse 

may it fetter (me) ! 
6, In thy sight may my namo and my double (eini) 

1 ; 


aright 
7, May the medicines and the rites (I) which are 


17, May tho twofold fire of tho Fize-god and tho 
mot 
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18, By the conimiitnd of Ea, the king of the deop, the gout (of wisdom), 

19. at the lifting up of my hand may thy hoart havo rest, may Mero- 
dach, the hero of the gods (give thee tranquillity)! 

20. May the word of Ea be exalted, and may the queen Dav-kina 
(be praised) ! 

1. May I thy servant, such and such an one, the son of such and 
auch an one, live; may I... . 

23, May Doce thy sun, may I exalt (thy head)! 

23. May I sea my god... . 

24, O my goddess, may thy heart speak (blossings unto mo), 

2. Sorin ean Coraness an etl 


26, End of epoll at the uplifting of tho hand to Morodach, 


2. (Tako) tho plant of the bpp ilar a5 
ofl of the palmstall and the top of a 

38, place thon} taper sol oft sburbla of Phelan with 
@ green root ; (then) anoint the man, 


34. Repeat this action throo times, and raise the form of the god of 


Joy. 
35, Bring forth those stones, together with the plant of the god of 
joy ; over the middle of it say: 





36. Incantation.—Thou, O god of joy, art the .... weapon of Ea 
and Merodach | 

SESE Ihe comedic and wee eee 
devised (1) 

38. (oinet) O oo and gedden of menkina i 





VIL W.A.L iv. 62. No. 2. A Religious Ceremony. 

‘Ole, 54. “The following ceremony should be performed.—Bofore the 
pure god place the foot. Set up a green branch, pure water, 
some grains of corn and a layer of roeds, Twieo place horbs 
(on it). 

55, Sacrifice a white lamb. ‘Thou must present (udakhkha) conse 
erated (9) flesh, fatty (2) flesh and roast (1) flesh. 

56, Offer becr and wine, Lay a pavement of brickwork aalope, 
Prosont a shoop, Surround (fefeon) the entranoe with gabeu 


stone, 
57. The fire on the hearth and tho water of the rivorgod thou must 


uplift, and must take hold (fustakiaz) of a foxther, j 
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58, Like 4 feather is one’s marching perfect. C 


64, (visit) ond go stmight unto his house, The 
‘tho impure woman he shall never see,” 
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